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WOODROW WILSON: A POLITICAL BALANCE SHEET 


CHARLES SEYMOUR 


President Emeritus, Yale University 


(Read November 15, 1956) 


CONTROVERSY is a tribute to importance. We 
do not quarrel over things or people that do not 
matter. Students of political history will not be- 
come greatly exercised by the annals of Charles the 
Simple. But they will debate endlessly the claims 
to greatness of Alexander, of Napoleon, or of 
Bismarck. Whatever the balance of admiration 
and disfavor assigned to a controversial figure 
he sure of 
attention. 


1S one distinction 


he has attracted 

It is a notable fact that the acrid disputes inci- 
dent to the career of Woodrow Wilson have never 
been completely set at rest. In his own lifetime 
He had the 
quality and temperament that stimulated fervent 
loyalty and caustic enmity. 


the issues were largely personal. 


So much was obvi- 
ous in the academic maelstrom of which he was 
the center at Princeton 
can hardly be matched 


which, for venom, 
in the history of American 
The quarrel of the Senate and 
President of the United States that attended the 
debates on the Versailles Treaty reached a new 
Much 
of the bitterness that stemmed from purely per- 
sonal animosity has been rubbed off by the pas- 
sage of time. 


and 


universities. 


high level of acrimonious recrimination. 


But more than a trace of such an- 
tipathy has proved enduring and threatens the 
objectivity of any verdict passed upon Woodrow 
Wilson even a century after his birth. 

The validity of conclusions menaced 
equally by political considerations of the present 
which affect our historical interpretation of the 
past. Wilson 
had become neither a hero for Democrats nor a 
bogey for Republicans. 


our is 


This is not primarily a party issue. 


It is rather a question 
of the conduct of foreign relations, and it has been 
colored by our experience in the Second World 
War and by the expansion of Russian Commu- 
nism. In so far as critics of today place confi- 
dence in the collective security expressed by the 
United Nations they will tend to recall the warn- 
ings that Wilson uttered a generation ago and en- 
throne him as prophet of the new international- 


ism. But the isolationist spirit is by no means 
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dead, even though it is no longer openly espoused 
by any important formal organization. There are 
many who are still convinced that the struggle 
which Senator led successfully against 
American participation in the League of Nations 
is to be regarded as a wise manifestation of Ameri- 
can independence. 


| A ge 


The strength of this feeling 
But 
it 1s sufficient to affect contemporary judgment 
Wilson. 


There is another prevalent trend of interpreta- 


throughout the nation can only be estimated. 
on Woodrow 


tive opinion, the so-called realistic, critical in its 
quality and on the surface at least entirely un- 
emotional, which has been largely determined by 
the course of recent events. It holds Wilson re- 
sponsible for much of the disasters between wars. 
Now it is inevitable that our evaluation of a man 
should be influenced by the operation of his ideas 
after his death. 
may 


But the judgment of hindsight 
invalidated through its deficiency in 
The critics of Wilson who attribute to 
“war hysteria and impractical idealism” the 
subsequent collapse of Europe make no allowance 


become 
longsight. 


his 


for the failure of his successors to implement his 
principles ; and the conclusion rests upon the ex- 
We must take 
care not to be hypnotized by the short-term ebb 
and flow of events. 


perience of less than a generation. 


We must not forget that in 
the failure of today may be nurtured the triumph 
of tomorrow. 

These difficulties which attend an objective 
evaluation of Wilson as political leader should be 
clearly recognized. 
effort. 
contribution 


They ought not to prevent the 
The controversy over the greatness of his 
Ultimate 
this field 
We may argue at 
length the extent to which he should be adjudged 


continue. 


folly 


will doubtless 


consensus as to his wisdom or in 
or that may not be attainable. 
a success or a failure. But his historical impor- 
tance is undeniable. The materials upon which 
The 
opportunity is open for historians of today and 
to the 


conclusions may be reached are available. 


tomorrow prosecute studies upon which 
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the final verdict will depend. 
trial balance can be drawn. 


In the meantime a 


There are three main aspects of Wilson’s politi- 
cal career, which roughly correspond to chrono- 
] 

i 


ogical phases in his presidency of the United 
States. The first was coincident with the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the legislative program of his 
first two years in the White House. The major 
reforms which were enacted by Congress under 
his leadership and carried out under the banner 
of the New Freedom proved solid and permanent. 
The second aspect of his political service lay in 
leadership of the nation in the war against Ger- 
many which was concluded in complete victory. 
The third and final period of his career is that 
which brought him to the development of new 
principles of international organization, culminat- 
ing in the League of Nations. The issue of his 
political greatness will in large measure ultimately 
depend upon the last phase. But in casting up 
the man’s account we must be sure to assign to 
the first two aspects of his political contribution 
their enduring importance. 

It was characteristic of Wilson’s experience, 
whether in academic administration or in politics, 
that he established himself in a position of deter- 
mining influence with extraordinary speed. Fol- 
lowing initial prosperity his progress lost impetus, 
and in two outstanding instances it ended in- 
gloriously. Thus at Princeton the unquestioned 
popularity of his leadership was, after five years, 
dissipated by quarrels with Dean West and the 
Trustees. He was rescued by the call to the New 
Jersey Governorship, where he achieved success so 
immediate and resounding that he was promptly 
brought into the national arena of politics. What 
might have been the result of a longer term at 
What 
is certain is that the first two years in the White 
House brought him the clearest triumph of his 
life. 


Trenton is a matter of mere guesswork. 


Again it may be asked whether in normal 
circumstances he could have maintained the do- 
mestic legislative pace of 1913 and 1914. The 
outbreak of the European war put an end to the 
opportunity and makes any comments purely 
From 1915 on his attention and ef- 
forts were concentrated upon external affairs. 
The distinctive achievement of Wilson’s legis- 
lative program must not be blurred by the world- 
wide position he later attained through conduct 
of foreign relations. 


speculative. 


The clarity and positive 
quality of his domestic policy appeared in the 
series of extraordinary speeches which he deliv- 
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ered in his triumphant presidential campaign of 
1912. They assured to him the leadership not 
only of the Democratic Party but of the progres- 
sive movement itself, throughout the nation. 
With surprising vigor and success he stole the 
mantle of that leadership from the outstretched 
hands of Theodore Roosevelt. Laissez-faire no 
longer could serve adequately as the central prin 
ciple of Democratic Party policy ; nor did it satisfy 
Wilson’s own appreciation of the need to move 
further to the left. But he rejected the solution 
inherent in New Nationalism, which 
implied government intervention on behalf of so- 
cial justice and the economic 
underprivileged. 


Roosevelt's 
welfare of the 


Wilson endorsed the exercise and utilization of 
federal authority, not for the regulation of indus- 
trial enterprise but for its emancipation from the 
control hitherto enjoyed by privileged groups 
through their political power. He expressed his 
purpose in the subtitle of his collected campaign 
speeches: “A Call for the Emancipation of the 
Generous Energies of a People.” By its emphasis 
upon liberation the New Freedom appeared as a 
revival of traditional Democratic principles ; but it 
redefined those principles so as to meet twentieth 
century social and economic conditions. 

Wilson was thus equipped at the start to apply 
a general philosophy 
drafting of legislation. 


to specific issues in the 
Once in the White House 
he proceeded with amazing speed and energy to 
the settlement of contentious and critical prob- 
lems: the establishment of the Federal Reserve 
system; a liberalized tariff; the Federal Trade 
Commission; the recognition of the position and 
rights of labor expressed in the Clayton Anti-trust 
Act. 
into a fresh social and economic atmosphere. 
Wilson's leadership rescued the nation from what 


Thus was accomplished a peaceful evolution 


he and all progressives termed the “chains of spe- 
cial privilege,” outworn relics of an age that was 
past. But he withstood the 
sistence of the Roosevelt 


semi-socialistic in- 
doctrine that govern- 
ment take over the functions formerly discharged 
by individuals. His purpose and his achievement 
served rather to restore opportunity for individual 
action. His claims to statesmanship on such 
grounds could be seriously argued. 

We must note, however, that his political posi- 
tion in the nation remained doubtful. At the end 
of his first term, Wilson was unquestionably mas- 
ter, without rival, in his own party. He had won 


over the mass of progressive independents. But 
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he had not succeeded in the political task that was 
laid upon him and for the fulfillment of which he 
was not well qualified—he was not able to trans- 
form the Democrats from a minority into a ma- 
jority party. Despite the brilliance of his legisla- 
tive record and despite the diplomatic achieve- 
ment of maintaining national neutrality without 
surrendering national principle, Wilson escaped 
electoral defeat in 1916 by an eyelash. His vic- 
tory was secured partly by the exercise of a skill 
in organization for which he himself could claim 
no credit; partly by the campaigning ineptitude 
of his opponent, Mr. Hughes. 

The absence of political flair in Wilson, a de- 
fect which ultimately proved disastrous, was con- 

ted 


cealed by the circumstances of the two following 


years. International events and the oncoming of 
war diverted attention from domestic issues ; they 
demanded qualities greater than political tech- 
nique; and these other qualities Wilson pos- 
sessed in abundance. 

The recognized the bitter 
irony of events that forced him to lead the nation 
into war. 


President himself 
the in- 
creasing certainty of our intervention in the Euro- 


pean struggle was soul-racking. 


His emotional protest against 


But once forced 
into belligerency he manifested qualities of lead- 
ership just as distinctive as in his 
domestic legislation. 


program of 
Certain aspects of his serv- 
ice as chief of the nation in arms are worthy of 
especial comment. 

He displayed a firmness of purpose and method 
which surprised and confounded those critics who 
had concentrated their attack upon his so-called 
pacifism. Roosevelt and his friends were unable 
The 
principle of a peace without victory which, as a 
neutral, Wilson had demanded, he 
completely from his war program. 


to substantiate their charge of “softness.” 

eliminated 
The United 
States, he insisted, would carry through to com- 
plete victory. criminal 

Amer- 
ica accepted the challenge and would utilize force 
without stint or limit until the military masters 
of Germany were dethroned. 

The determination — to 
achieve complete victory was informed none the 


militarism, a 
agency, had made the issue one of force. 


German 


stubbornness of his 


less with an appreciation of moral as well as mili- 


tary weapons. He strengthened the courage of 


his own side by emphasizing the war as a crusade. 
He weakened that of the enemy by his reiteration 
that this crusade pointed not merely towards the 


overthrow of 


the German Government but also 
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towards the liberation of the German nation. 
“This is the People’s War, a war for freedom 
and justice and self-government amongst all the 
nations of the world, a war to make the world 
safe for the peoples who live upon it... the 
German peoples themselves included.” Thus the 
President reincarnated the classic figure of the 
triumphant warrior advancing with the sword in 
one hand, the olive branch in the other. 

The commanding qualities of Wilson were by 
no means confined to his speeches. As military 
leader his mettle was tested and finally proved. 
The nation was ill-prepared to undertake the obli- 
gations incident to participation in modern total 
warfare. For this Wilson himself respon- 
sible in a measure that cannot be forgotten. He 
has 


Was 


been slow to recognize the importance of 
armed power in his defense of neutrality. When 
forced upon us, it twelvemonth 
before the military strength of the country could 


exercise direct influence upon the battlefield. In 


War Was Was a 


certain categories of armament the war was over 
before our contribution could be brought etfec- 
tively to bear. 

Full credit, however, must be granted to the 
which the worst 
corrected. He 
upon the draft, a 
demand which he made comprehensible and com- 
pelling. 


President for decisions without 


deficiencies could not have been 


was detinite in his insistence 


He manifested a capacity for the delega- 


tion of authority which liberated him for the 
considerations of higher policy and provided ef- 


fective conduct of affairs in critical fields by care- 
fully administrators. The problems of 
finance, production of war materials, food and 


selected 


fuel control were vigorously encountered and on 


the whole successfully solved. Contemporary 
criticism as matched against the results appears 
petty. 

To these administrators as well as to the mili 
tary commander of the expeditionary force the 
President guaranteed a free hand, each in his own 
field, and complete protection from political influ- 
ence. He knew his history well enough to realize 
that the first essential of success in arms is the 
unhampered authority of the general in the field. 
There was nothing upon which Wilson was more 
determined or in which he took greater pride. 

Another aspect of his war administration de- 
serves emphasis; namely, his recognition of the 
imposing necessity of interallied coordination. 
He was by no means willing to sacrifice American 


independence of action; he insisted that we were 
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But 
he was clear in his perception that the great ad- 
vantage of Germany lay in superior concentration 
of power with which she controlled not merely 
her own resources but those of her satellite allies. 
This must be countered by a unified organization 
on our own side. The material wealth of America 
must be directed to the critical 
sritain and 


fighting as an associate and not as an ally. 


needs of Great 
The process required co- 
operative understanding in meeting the problems 
of finance, war supplies, food, tonnage. Unless 
the Atlantic could be bridged the war could not 
be won. 


France. 


“The greatest asset Germany has to- 
day,’ wrote the Chief of British Intelligence in 
this country, “is the 3000 miles that separates 
London from Washington.” 

Interallied coordination, in its larger aspects 
a magnificent example of creative diplomacy, was 
developed gradually but at the last with distinc- 
tive success. 


The essential steps were taken at 
the Interallied 


Conference of December, 1917. 
3y the time of the armistice a system of controls 
was in operation providing conduits from the 
United States to western Europe for all necessary 
supplies. The Allied de- 
mands and American supply was well-nigh com- 
plete. Wilson left the organization of this proc- 
ess to Colonel House who served as his personal 
representative at the time of the first Interallied 
Conference and who, in close partnership with 
Sir William Wiseman, maintained 
communications at the top level. 


correlation between 


the essential 
But to Wilson 
must go the credit for recognizing that this or- 
ganization, supranational in character, was a sine 
qua non of victory. He gave to House the con- 
stant and indispensable support of presidential 
authority. 

The triumph of the western 
powers, suddenly achieved in the autumn of 1918, 
was possible only because of American interven- 
tion in the war. 


overwhelming 


Even after the armistice their 
economic and financial dependence on the United 
States was an inescapable fact. As President of 
the United States, Wilson was thus in a position 
to assume leadership of the forces that would 
His 
y moral factors. The 
enemy appealed for cessation of hostilities on the 
basis of principles which he himself had enun- 
ciated; he was expected to translate them into 
fact. The newly liberated peoples of central Eu- 
rope, indeed the smaller nations everywhere, re- 
garded him as their champion. 


determine the nature of the peace settlement. 


authority was fortified by 


He had won the 
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enthusiastic devotion of the liberal groups in Eng- 
and France. The poorer there and in 
Italy, both in city and country, were caught in 
an ecstasy of adoration manifested in the hysteri- 
cal welcome given him in 
Rome. 


classes 


Paris, London, and 
He was joyously hailed as the prophet 
of the new era. 

Even before the United States entered the 
European war, Wilson was preparing to embark 
upon the course that finally developed as a cru- 
sade for international organization. His fruitless 
efforts at mediation between the belligerents from 
1915 to 1917 were partly inspired by the squeeze 
in which he found himself caught, between the 
German submarine campaign and the Allied block- 
ade. But his proferred mediation was chiefly the 
fruit of his growing sense of responsibility—the 
obligation of the American nation to serve as the 
great instrument of international peace. 
determination to 


His own 
preserve American neutrality 
derived largely from his conviction that our influ- 
ence to be effective must be impartial. He re- 
acted vigorously against the insinuation that his 
policy was the expression of either cowardice or 
indifference. 
sponsibility 


He was ready to undertake the re- 
that America’s position demanded. 
As early as May of 1916 he threw completely to 


one side the doctrine of isolation. ‘‘We are par- 
ticipants whether we would or not, in the life of 


the world. The interests of all nations are 
We are partners with the rest.” 
At the same time Wilson defined the essential 
principles for the security of which the United 
States would cooperate actively m a 


our 
own also. 


“universal 
association” of the nations, the principles of free- 
dom, justice, and peace. “First,” he insisted, 
“that every people has a right to choose the sov- 
ereignty under which they shall live. Sec- 
ond, that the small states of the world have a right 
to enjoy the same respect for their sovereignty 
and for their territorial integrity that great and 
powerful nations expect and insist upon. And, 
third, that the world has a right to be free from 
every disturbance of the peace that has its origin 
in aggression and disregard of the rights of peo- 
ples and nations.” Thus as chief of a nation still 
neutral Wilson enunciated the principles which he 
developed in his later war speeches and which he 
proposed as the basis of the settlement once the 
defeat of Germany was assured. By the clarity of 
his rhetorical expression as well as by the nobility 
of his idealism he seized the moral leadership of 


the progressive movement in international affairs. 
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Wilson’s program pointed in general terms to- 
wards the liberation of peoples and a regime of 
even-handed justice guaranteed to enemies as well 
as to friends. More specifically these purposes 
were to be achieved and assured by an association 
of nations: “a universal dominion of right by such 
a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and 
safety to all nations and make the world itself at 
last free.” The ideals which he voiced could claim 
no novelty ; they were characteristic of the prayers 
of mankind since the dawn of the 
church But the opportunity of 


seemed brighter in 1918 than ever before. 


Christian 
achievement 
The 
first total world war in its ending might prove 
to be the prelude to the first total world peace. 
If Wilson himself betrayed some political naiveté 
in assuming the leadership of an international 
revolution, to him must go the credit for the in- 
estimable courage which the attempt demanded. 
A statesman better aware of the pitfalls surround- 
ing the path of the American crusade would con- 
ceivably not have dared embark upon the cam- 
paign which Wilson undertook at the Paris Peace 
Conference. 

It should be noted and remembered that he tri- 
umphantly achieved the main purpose of that 
campaign, the approval of the Peace Conference 
for an association of nations. 
centrated 


Upon this he con- 
and energy. It was 
the embodiment of the new system and the neces- 
sary guarantee of the freedom and justice which 
the world demanded. Only through such an asso- 


ciation, in his belief, could security against aggres- 


his chief interest 


sion and avoidance of unjust war be guaranteed. 
This conviction was not shared, at least in such 
intensity, by the other chiefs of state. They pre- 
ferred to settle the more immediate territorial and 
economic problems and leave the matter of inter- 
national organization for later discussion. But 
they vielded to Wilson's insistence and agreed to 
make the League of Nations the primary business 
of the Conference. The initial draft of the Cove- 
nant was unanimously approved in February and 
the final draft in April. 

It has not infrequently been asserted that Wil- 
son thus secured the main item on his program 
by the sacrifice of all or most of the others. It 
is clear that the peace of reconciliation which he 
had preached was by no means achieved. Justice 
at the Conference was far from even-handed. In 
every debatable issue the defeated enemy got the 
worst of it. But the concessions which Wilson 
made to Clemenceau and Lloyd George came not 
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so much as part of a compromise as through the 
appreciation of hard facts. They represented the 
realities of the situation which could not be essen- 
tially altered by the idealistic abstractions of the 
President. As the political education of the latter 
proceeded he reconciled himself to the acceptance 
of circumstances which he could not change. The 
over-all settlement to which he gave his approval 
was thus far from a fulfillment of the hopes which 
he had aroused. But it did promise security. It 
recognized, in a liberating sense, the claims of 
nationalities to a degree that had never been ap- 
proached. And it provided for a working part- 
nership of the New World with the Old. Had 
the settlement as finally agreed upon at Paris 
actually been carried into effect one may fairly 
argue that it would have proved practicable and 
enduring. 

When Wilson returned from the Peace Confer- 
ence it was without the romantic glamor that had 
enveloped him six months previously. The en- 
thusiasm which his generalities had evoked was 
bound to evaporate once the vision of Utopia was 
replaced by specific reality. He had raised hopes 
everywhere which he could not satisfy. But his 
political prestige was still essentially undimmed, 
despite the rancor of irreconcilables and the dis- 
appointment of \ll that was 
needed to cap his triumph in establishing the 
League of Nations was ratification of the Treaty 
and American participation in the League. This 


perfectionists. 


final success seemed within his grasp. 

It is a curious fact that Wilson, whose political 
education seemed at Paris to have developed to the 
understanding of compromise as an essential to 
achievement, should, upon his return to the United 
States, have shown himself so politically inept. 
On the eve of his return, following the signing of 
the Versailles Treaty, he let drop a remark that 
carried sinister implications. He and Colonel 
House were saying good-bye to each other. The 
latter wrote in his diary: “My last conversation 
with the President was not reassuring. I urged 
him to meet the Senate in a conciliatory spirit; 
if he treated them with the same consideration he 
had used with his foreign colleagues here, all 
would be well. In reply he said, ‘House, I have 
found one can never get anything in this life that 
is worth while without fighting for it.’ ”’ 

Under different political conditions this bel- 
ligerent mood might have served to sweep aside 
effective opposition. But the President lacked 
the political support necessary to such tactics. 
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The Congressional elections of the previous au- 
tumn had given a majority in the Senate to the 
Republicans and had placed his arch-enemy, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, in the chairmanship of the Foreign 
To this difficult situation 
Wilson's ill-advised partisan appeal to the elec- 
torate the previous November had contributed 
He must now pay the price. 


Relations Committee. 


in some measure. 
But a reasonably sagacious approach to the Senate 
would have assured ratification. A goodly por- 
tion of the Republicans were favorable to the 
League. Senator lodge himself, fearing lest his 
own party be split on the issue, hoped merely for 
the reservations that would permit him to argue 
that he had Wilsonian 


internationalism. 


saved the nation from 

The President played into the hands of Lodge 
by refusing to make the concessions necessary to 
win the votes of the mild reservationist Republi- 
cans. His appeal to popular opinion, upon which 
he counted to overwhelm political opposition, was 
frustrated by his own physical collapse. It be- 
came clear that ratification could be secured only 
upon the basis of the Lodge reservations to the 
Covenant. Without endorsing those reservations 
the President might, with complete integrity of 
purpose, have left his Democratic followers free 
them and thus to 
maintained his 


to accept 
But he 


assure ratification. 
refusal to au- 


thorize a vote for the Treaty so long as it carried 


obstinate 


the reservations, which he persisted in terming 
Thus it that the Ver- 
was Wilson’s own 


nullification. came about 


sailles Treaty defeated by 
party 

Much may be said in explanation of the posi- 
tion which Wilson assumed and continued to as- 
sert and justify. 


illness which certainly affected his psychological 


He was suffering from a serious 
processes and his clarity of judgment. He was 
isolated on his sickbed, deprived of the counsel 
of his wisest advisers, took his decision without 
regard to their belief in the necessity of compro- 
mise, perhaps in ignorance of it. Whatever the 
explanation, the political mistake that he made 
at the ultimate crisis of his career proved fatal 
The United 


| eague to 


to his central purpose. States 


from the 


was 
turned back isolationism. 
And the League itself, the core of Wilson’s cam- 
paign for the new internationalism, without the 
United States became a predestined failure. Even 
war he had insisted that 
“no covenant of cooperative peace that does not 


include the peoples of the New World can suffice 


before we entered the 
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to keep the future safe against war.” His perfec- 
tionist determination proved fatal to his own cre- 
ation, a striking and melancholy illustration of 
Wilde’s recurrent theme in the Ballad of Reading 
Gaol: “The man had killed the thing he loved.” 

The bankruptcy of Wilson’s international cru 
sade should not be allowed to obliterate the out 
standing success which he achieved, first as legis 
lative leader and next as chief of the nation in a 
victorious war. However narrow the political 
margin by which he won the voter’s approval in 
the election of 1916 the verdict of the historian 
looking back on his first term as President estab- 
lishes a heavy balance in his favor. This is main- 
tained and enlarged by the record of his leader- 
ship to complete triumph over Germany in the 
greatest war of our national existence. That vic- 
tory became of still greater significance because 
of the idealistic purpose that Wilson was able to 
infuse into the whole military movement. He 
Had 
he been assassinated the day after the armistice 
he would have entered the American Valhalla ac- 
claimed a worthy successor to Abraham Lincoln. 


made of the war an evangelistic crusade. 


This could not have been said of him eight 
months later, after his return from the Peace Con- 
ference. Not only had his own prestige suffered ; 
political conditions no longer favored his ideals. 
The spirit of nationalistic selfishness once more 
informed foreign relations. Party interests began 


to dominate domestic politics. A nostalgia for 


“normalcy” But a 


generous appreciation of the necessity for com- 


permeated the atmosphere. 


promise would still have ensured American mem- 
bership in the League and thus have brought to 
Wilson’s foreign policy the visible and tangible 
accolade of achievement. Up to the moment when 
he finally and definitely refused his consent to the 
Lodge reservations the balance of success. still 
Had the United 
Nations in 1920, 


Wilson’s claim to high rank in statesmanship, 


showed strongly in his favor. 
States entered the League of 


regardless of the results of the ensuing election, 
would have been incontrovertible. 
How far is the validity of that claim nullified 


by his failure to achieve American membership in 


the League and partnership with the European 


Powers in carrying out the terms of the peace 
settlement? Obviously the reply will depend in 
large degree upon the importance which you as- 
sign to foreign affairs in making up the main ac- 
count. It was in this field that he operated on 
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the grand scale and here he met failure. Shall 
we on that score deny his claims? 

Another aspect of evaluation should be consid- 
ered. Must we insist that recognition of true 
statesmanship depends upon the political victory 
of the moment? Does it not perhaps transcend 
the mere politician’s field of vision, touching a 
depth that cannot be plumbed by the coarse thumb 
and finger of a contemporary public ? 

If the reply is in the negative and you still in- 
sist upon the criterion of specific accomplishment 
a further question remains to be 


put. Granting 
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that Wilson is to be established in the niche of 
the political prophet rather than that of statesman, 
is he to be classified as major or minor prophet ? 


As the years pass and bring relief from personal 


and political stresses the response, 1n my judg- 
ment, will be increasingly in his favor. The gran- 
deur of his appeal on behalf of freedom and justice 
will become incontestably apparent. The wisdom 
that inspired his call to international organization 
will find universal None will deny 


the greatness of the mission which he undertook 


recognitic mn. 


nor the courage of his prophetic leadership. 
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Ir 1s now generally recognized that concerted 
action is essential in maintaining the physical 
health of a population. From a preventive stand- 
point private citizens are practically powerless 
individually in the face of widespread contagious 
disease or uncontrolled industrial hazard, and 
lack the technical information necessary to guard 
themselves against 
types. 


preventable illness of other 
Their practicing physicians have dealt as 
a rule only with established illness on an individ- 
ual basis. Long ago, however, quarantine against 
epidemic disease, prevention of water pollution, 
and measures against health abuse in industry 
became an accepted responsibility of government. 
Later it became apparent that the benefits of mass 
action against disease could be extended with ad- 
vantage to the prevention of many other hazards 
to human health, if not to all. 

The extent to which government should partici- 
pate in the maintenance of individual health has 
remained debatable. There is little argument, 
however, with the view that wide dissemination 
of knowledge on the prevention of disease, how- 
ever accomplished, is a powerful force in the 
protection of health. 

Some fifty years ago it began to dawn on so- 
cially minded citizens that organized groups com- 
posed of public spirited physicians and informed 
laymen could be effective where individual physi- 
cians could not, in educating the public on the 
nature and prevention of disease and _ putting 
pressure on official authorities for the establish- 
ment of permanent the health of 
communities. 


measures for 


Out of such a concept grew the voluntary health 
movement, now a mature expression of social 
progress in this country. Scores of societies, vol- 
untary in the sense that they were organized by 
private citizens on their own volition and financed 
and managed without governmental control or 
support, have been formed in this country for 
attack on disease or more general socio-medical 
problems. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


In numerous cases voluntary health associations 
were formed because of a growing belief among 
citizens that a health problem of some magnitude 
was being neglected by official health departments 
when progress could be made in its control by 
organized effort. Traditionally such associations 
have begun in relatively small local organizations 
which later became amalgamated in state or na- 
tional societies. The national voluntary health 
with combined medical and non- 
medical leadership for broad attack on a specific 
medical problem, is essentially an American insti 
tution. 


association, 


At least twenty voluntary organizations 
in the United States, made up of unions of con- 
stituent state associations, devote their efforts to 
single diseases like infantile paralysis or grouped 
disorders like mental illness. 


LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETIES 


The first arousal of public opinion for an or- 
ganization of this type was directed toward tuber- 
culosis. Everyone was familiar with the disease, 
generally under the name consumption, and cer- 
tain far-sighted physicians saw in current medical 
advances prospects for controlling it that did not 
yet seem apparent to governmental departments 
of health. Just why it was tuberculosis, and not 
malaria, typhoid fever, or some other endemic dis- 


ease, is a question not easily answered. The ini- 


tiation of an antituberculosis movement was in 
large part a matter of personality. A militant 
crusader, Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, who himself had 
had the disease, organized the first antituberculosis 
association, the Pennsylvania Society for the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, in Philadelphia in 1892. 
Even before that, however, public responsibility 
for a campaign against tuberculosis had been of- 
ficially recognized in New York City, where the 
distinguished city health commissioner Dr. Her- 
mann M. Biggs called attention to the communi- 
cability of the disease and the wisdom of specific 
public measures for its prevention. 

The first years of the Pennsylvania Society 
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were stormy ones. Flick and his associates saw 
clearly that ultimately the enforcement of meas- 
ures against tuberculosis must be a responsibility 
of the Department of Health. He hoped the in- 
Auential elements of Philadelphia’s medical pro- 
fession would back him in pressure on the city 
health department for registration of cases of 
tuberculosis, a procedure now recognized as a 
basic requirement in the public healthicontrol of 
this disease. But the leading physicians of Phila- 
delphia for years refused to support him. 
the College of 


Even 
Philadelphia, a 
learned society composed of the city’s most pro- 
gressive physicians, would not endorse his plea. 
It was a full decade, long after New York and 
other cities had made 


Physicians of 


registration an approved 
practice, before Philadelphia took this elemental 
step. 

In the meantime the Pennsylvania Society, 
through timely support from the public press and 
its own distribution of informative literature, and 
above all through its message of hope in the fight 
against the disease, had proved its effectiveness 
as an agent in medical progress. It had brought 
non-medical professional men and _ ear- 
nest citizens together in a hard-hitting union for 
the benefit of public health.! 

Other local 


ck CTOTS, 


tuberculosis followed. 
The second state association was formed in Ohio 
in 1901. By 


work in 


associations 


1904 similar organizations were at 
California, Delaware, Maine, 
and New York. A pioneer national 
tuberculosis association to fight the disease had 
been formed in Canada in 1900. 


llinois, 
Maryland, 


During the years 
from 1899 to 1904 several medical organizations 
for the control of tuberculosis attempted national 
scope. These ultimately became competitive and, 
as a result, non-medical leaders in the growing 
national antituberculosis movement were confused. 


FORMATION OF 
LOSIS 


A NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION ° 


TUBERCU- 


By 1904 it had become clear that the state tuber- 
culosis societies would gain strength through union, 


1See Pennsylvania pioneers against tuberculosis, New 
York, Natl. Tuberculosis Assn., 1952, by Esther Gaskins 
Price for a stirring account of the early days of the Penn- 
sylvania Society. 

2 The organization and development of the National 
Tuberculosis Association are described in detail in A 
history of the National Tuberculosis Association by S. 
Adolphus Knopf, New York, Natl. Tuberculosis Assn., 
1922, and a volume with a similar title by Richard H. 
Shryock to be published by the National Association in 
1957. The author of this paper has made extensive use 
of both of these publications, taking advantage of ad- 
vance sheets of Dr. Shryock’s book. 
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but an issue not readily resolved was whether 
they should combine under the aegis of one of 
the existing national medical societies or start 
with an independent organization. The forces 
for the latter course prevailed, and a National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of Tu- 
berculosis was organized in Atlantic City in June, 
1904, following preliminary intensive discussion 
in Baltimore in January and a decisive meeting 
at the College of Physicians in Philadelphia in 
March, at which final determination was made 
to form a “United States Society for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis.”” Prime forces 
in this fast moving drama were Flick of Philadel- 
phia, William Osler, William H. Welch, and 
Henry Barton Jacobs of Baltimore, Hermann M. 
Biggs and S. Adolphus Knopf of New York, Ed- 
ward Livingston Trudeau of Saranac Lake, Vin- 
cent Bowditch of Boston, and General George M. 


Sternberg of Washington. Many other prominent 


physicians and a few far-sighted laymen took part. 


The pioneer tuberculosis specialist Trudeau was 
elected President of the new national society. Its 
objectives were defined as 


Study of tuberculosis in all its forms and relations 


Dissemination of knowledge concerning the causes, 
treatment and prevention of tuberculosis. 
Encouragement of the 


treatment of 


prevention and _ scientific 


tuberculosis. 

Later, as the association grew stronger as an 
organization centralizing the activities of constitu- 
ent state tuberculosis societies, the objectives were 
elaborated so as to include three additional ob- 
jectives, viz., 
Stimulation, unification 
work otf the 


throughout the 
local 


and standardization of the 
antituberculosis 


especially the 


various 
country, 
associations. 


agencies 
state and 
Cooperation with all other health organizations in 
the coordination of health 


international relations in connection 


with health activities in the study and control of 
tuberculosis. 


activities. 
Promotion of 


These objectives have remained essentially un- 
changed in the succeeding years. 

In 1918 the cumbersome original name was 
changed to the simpler National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, and the society was incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Maine. By that time 
nation-wide organization of the association as a 
union of working state societies, each with repre- 
sentation on a national Board of Directors, had 
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been completed, financing was sound, a strong 
statf in New York managed the business affairs, 
and increasingly impressive annual meetings were 
taking place in different parts of the country at 
which program was discussed and scientific prog- 
and 
reported. In 


advances in tuberculosis 
1921 
familiar to most people through its annual incor- 
poration in a Christmas Seal, was registered as 
the official emblem of the National Tuberculosis 
\ssociation. 


ress control were 


the double-barred cross, now 


In the national as well as the local societies, it 
had proved necessary to employ a full-time staff 
for implementation of the decisions of the non- 
paid physicians and other citizens from many 
walks of life who made up the boards of directors, 
but could give their time only periodically to the 
work. The National Association 
fortunate in its first executive 
secretary, Dr. Livingston Farrand, a member of 
the faculty of Columbia University, who began 
work for the Association in a New York office in 
1905. 


Tuberculosis 


was choice of a 


Under his able management the Associ- 
ation rapidly developed efficient business methods 
and proceeded steadily in affiliating state associ- 
ations in a national body and raising funds for 
operation. 


Farrand’s acceptance of the position was cou- 


future and his 
1914, 
however, after a brilliant decade of organizational 
work in the National Association, he resigned to 
become President of the University of Colorado. 
During that decade the 


uncertain 
own obvious capacity for larger tasks. In 


rageous in view of its 


pattern of national or- 
ganization of affiliates had become established and 
a unique method of financing had been adopted. 
This method, which followed a period of hand to 
mouth existence on membership dues and small 
contributions, was the sale of Christmas Seals. 


FUND RAISING. THE CHRISTMAS SEAL 


The idea of a Christmas Seal originated in Den- 
mark with a Einar Holboell, who 
used it to raise funds for the care of tuberculous 
children. An American woman, Emily Bissell of 
the Delaware branch of the American Red Cross, 
seized upon the idea to raise funds for an open 
air cottage for consumptives in Wilmington. She 
borrowed forty 


postmaster, 


dollars to print seals selling for a 
cent apiece, to be affixed to letters at Christmas 
time, hoping by this means to raise three hun- 
dred dollars. A columnist of the Philadelphia 
North American, Leigh Mitchell Hodges, came to 
her assistance and instead of raising three hun- 
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dred dollars Miss Bissell collected three thousand. 
In the flush of success she suggested that the 
American Red Cross take over the sale of 
for tuberculosis control on a national basis. 

The Red Cross, with tuberculosis 
among its many activities, took up with the idea, 
and with the aid of the tuberculosis societies and 
other local agencies organized a seal sale in 1908, 
which was eminently successful. In 1909, two 
years after Miss Bissell’s experiment, the Red 
Cross collected $250,000 by this means. By that 
time it was clear that the pro- 
ceed as an independent enterprise. The Director 
Bicknell, 
Board of Directors of the 
Tuberculosis 


} 
seals 


concerned 


seal sale should 
of the American Red Cross, Ernest P. 
was a member of the 
National Association. 
Dr. Farrand and he proceeded in the summer of 


six-year-old 


1910 to arrange a partnership in the sale of Christ- 
mas Seals. This lasted until 1920. 
with confidence in the 


In that year, 
National 


Red Cross 


future of the 
Association, the turned 
over the entire conduct and proceeds of the seal 


sale to the Tuberculosis Association 


Tuberculosis 


In the suc 
ceeding years sales continually mounted. The rise 
from an unexpected three thousand dollars in 
1907 to 26 million dollars in 1955 has been one 
of the dramas of American charitable giving. 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION O| 
ASSOCIATION 

| 


In 1914 Dr. Farrand was succeeded as managing 
director of the National Tuberculosis Association 
by Dr. Charles J. Hatfield of Philadelphia, who 
had been associated with Flick in the early tuber 
culosis movement in 


THE 


Pennsylvania and had _ suc 
ceeded Flick in the direction of the Henry Phipps 
Institute of Philadelphia. Hatfield much 
of the present plan of operation of the National 
Tuberculosis Association was crystallized, with 
Na- 


\ssociation, precise sharing of collected 


Under 


clearly defined state representation in_ the 
tional 
funds, and national uniformity of program. 
Three managing directors have follojwed Dr. 
Hatfield, and fifty-one presidents, noted jfor their 
interest in tuberculosis, have succeeded; Edward 
Livingston 


Trudeau. The Association) is gov- 
| 


erned by a Board of Directors, meeting semi 


annually, composed of official representatives from 
each state organization and an approximately 
number of The 
stituent state associations are required to conform 


equal members-at-large. con- 
with certain regulations set forth by the national 
board of directors, and on qualification are em- 


powered to sell the Christmas Seal in their com 
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munities, to finance their local tuberculosis pro- 
gram. The National Association receives six per 
cent of the total sale, one-sixth part of which, 
1.e., one per cent of the total seal sale, is specifically 
earmarked for research under the auspices of the 
National The state associations in 
turn share in the proceeds of their own constituent 
city and county locals. 


Association. 


Under this plan the major 
share of funds collected remains for local work in 


the community where the money 


was raised. At 
the National Association has funds 
through which it can guide and assist the locals, 
initiate new movements, and operate an educa 


the same time 


tional and research program of its own. 

The National 
whole is thus a democratic organization with well 
defined ‘‘state rights.” 


Tuberculosis Association as a 
The state and local asso- 
ciations have boards of directors patterned on the 
board of the national organization, composed of 
men and women of prestige and influence in their 
communities. very effort is made in the state 


associations to secure 


who will 
weight with the local government and the 


board members 
carry 
local medical profession and use their combined 
influence to promote legislation that will be of 
benefit to the campaign against tuberculosis and 
of value to associated health movements. 

Like the national association the state associ- 
ations have educational programs and programs 
research. The 


ot medical state and local associ- 


ations are, in addition, operating agencies, con 
ducting case-finding campaigns and fostering local 
work. 


feature they are alike. 


epidemiological In one other important 


They do not their 
tuberculosis 
\ssi C1 
pro- 
ceeds 1s likely to lead to rapid dissipation of funds 
for what the 


use 


funds for the actual treatment of 


Long ago the directors of the National 


ation recognized that such use of seal sale 


successive boards have been con- 


It is esti 
mated that tuberculosis costs the country 600 mil 


vinced is a governmental responsibility. 


lion dollars annually, a big share of which goes 
for medical and hospital treatment. 
funds raised by the 


Even the large 
' National Tuberculosis Asso 
ciation would be lost in that total, and the boards 
have felt it was wise to hold them for long-lasting 
education, molding of public opinion, and direction 
of effort. 

PROGRAM OF 


THE ASSOCIATION 


Over the years the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation and its state affiliates have been of great 
influence in the development of legislation and 
provision of facilities for the care and prevention 
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of tuberculosis. This influence has been exerted 
both locally and nationally. State, county, and 
city societies have borne down heavily on their 
health departments for the construction and main- 
tenance of adequate facilities for the care of tuber- 
culosis in their communities. On the national 
level the National Tuberculosis Association gave 
strong support 
Division of 


States 


to the establishment of a federal 
Tuberculosis Control in the United 
Public Health Service. 

While fundamentally charac- 
ter, the National and its state and 
local affiliates have strongly influenced the medi- 
cal profession in the actual treatment of tubercu 
losis. 


socio-medical in 
Association 


The annual meetings of the association and 
its locals, and the 
Review of 


National Association's Ameri- 


can Tuberculosis, have provided a 
forum for reporting advances in the understand- 
ing, prevention, and 


care of the disease. On a 


community basis the local associations have aided 
physicians in the handling of cases of tuberculosis, 
have operated diagnostic clinics, and have staged 
meetings for the benefit of the local medical and 
nursing Conflicts have 
times, especially in the case of clinics and 
surveys, as to the propriety of a 
association engaging in this borderline medical 
practice, but the standing of the 
own physicians, the care usually followed in main 
taining suitable public relations, and finally the 
fact that 


profession. arisen at 


X-ray 


tuberculosis 


Association’s 


frequent in the 
lower economic strata, where patients are a public 
charge have all tended to 


tuberculosis is most 


anyway, eliminate 
friction. 

Education, both of the public and of the medi- 
cal profession, with respect to tuberculosis and 
related diseases, has long been recognized as a 
major responsibility of the local associations and 
the National. Although 


becoming a less formidable problem in the total 


tuberculosis is steadily 


picture of disease, leaders in the tuberculosis asso- 
ciations have taken a strong stand on the continu- 
ing need for improvement in its understanding. 
Its treatment has changed so rapidly in recent 
years that the need for assistance in providing 
graduate 
medical schools, and in the practicing profession 


adequate instruction in medical and 
as well, is generally admitted to be as great now 
as ever. 

All of the major voluntary health societies base 
their appeal to the public on the medical research 
they foster. The National Asso 
ciation was an early pioneer in this activity, but 


Tuberculosis 


has devoted much smaller sums to research than 
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This 
may be because the types of activity for which 
funds were needed in the early years seemed cleat 
enough. In more recent years the Board of Di 
rectors of the Association has allocated more 
funds than formerly, disbursing them through its 
Medical Section, the American Trudeau Society, 
for fellowships and grants-in-aid of research. 
About $300,000 will be expended for these pur- 
poses by the National Association in the coming 
year. A sum approaching this figure will prob- 
ably be given by the local societies for aid of tuber- 
culosis research and related problems in their own 
communities. Much can be accomplished with 
this amount of money, but it is indeed small com- 
pared with the sums devoted to research by other 
voluntary agencies, e.g., the American Cancer So- 
ciety, which, according to a recent note in Science, 
will expend eight million dollars for research in 
the next fiscal year. 


the other societies with comparable income. 


In the half century during which the National 
Tuberculosis Association has campaigned against 
the disease, tuberculosis has dropped from. its 
position as the principal cause of death in this 
country to approximately eighth place. The mor- 
tality rate is only a twentieth of what it was fifty 
vears ago. The exact part the National Tuber- 
culosis Association has played in this remarkable 
saving of life can never be determined. But there 
is little reason to question that it has been one 
of the effective forces, through its continuing pro- 
gram of education, cooperation with governmental 
health departments, establishment of standards, 
and stimulation of medical training and research. 
OTHER VOLUNTARY 

THE 


HEALTH AGENCIES IN 
UNITED STATES 

In the preceding pages the growth and develop- 
ment of the National Tuberculosis 
have been traced in some detail. 


Association 
Today's sympo- 
sium is concerned with the voluntary health move- 
ment in general. It may not have been out of 
place, however, to devote so much attention to the 
activities of one society, since that society was the 
pioneer organization of its type and the activities 
of the other large national health associations are 
organized on a similar pattern, in their federation 
of local societies and in their government by 
boards of directors made up of influential men and 
women chosen as representatives of their local 
All of them 
rose in the earnest desire of informed physicians 


societies and as directors at large. 


and public spirited citizens to eradicate or lessen 
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the gravity of a type of illness that was of national 
import. Practically all feature education of the 
public and the medical profession and research 
toward new methods for control of the disease. 

The American Heart Association, after stimu- 
lation from several sources, was founded in 1922 
and incorporated in 1924 by a group of American 
physicians “to combat heart disease with planned 
scientific and educational work.” It was _ re- 
organized in 1948 as a national voluntary associ- 
ation governed by both physicians and laymen. 
Stressed in its program are support of research, 
development of community facilities, and services 
tor cardiac patients and education of both the 
public and the medical profession on facts in rela- 
tion to heart disease of general or professional con- 


Funds for the Heart Association are raised 
through an annual Heart Fund Campaign con- 
ducted by the local affiliates and chapters of the 
A substantial portion of the total 
fund is raised by house-to-house visits and per- 


cern. 


association. 


sonal solicitation on a designated Sunday each 
year. The total income in 1955 was $13,576,000. 
The National Office and the affiliates which raise 
the money share in the income. The largest ex- 
penditure is for research on heart disease. 

The American Cancer Society was founded in 
1913 by a group of physicians and laymen “for 
the study and prevention of cancer, primarily for 
the purpose of educating the public at large on 
the absolute necessity of treatment at the earliest 
indication of cancerous growth.” Nothing has 
happened in the meantime to lead the Society’s 
directors to lessen their stress on the gravity of 
delay in diagnosis and treatment. In its most 
recent publications the Society reiterates its esti- 
mate that 40 million Americans now living will 
have cancer at some time in their lives and 24 
million will die of it. 

In full recognition of the mystery of origin of 
cancerous growth the National Society puts ex- 
ceptional emphasis on basic research on the phe- 
nomena of growth. The Society and its local 
affiliates together last year devoted more than 
half of their expenditures to research and educa- 
tion. Contributions to the Cancer Society’s cam- 
paign in 1955 totaled close to 25 million dollars. 

The National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 

3 Facts concerning the organization, program and 
financing of the voluntary associations described in this 
section of the paper were obtained from the latest annual 
reports of the agencies named and from the Directory 
of member agencies of the National Health Council, 
New York, Natl. Health Council, 1956. 
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sis was founded and incorporated by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1938 with the avowed 
objective of leading and unifying the fight against 
poliomyelitis. Four programs are maintained in 
this objective: aid to victims of the disease, scien- 
tific research, professional education, and prac- 
tical efforts to prevent the disease. It provides 
emergency services during epidemics, trains phy- 
sicians, nurses, and other professional workers 
by means of: scholarships, fellowships, and_ re- 
fresher courses, maintains educational services for 
physicians and the public, and, like the Heart 
Association and Cancer Society, devotes a large 
share of Much of 
the scientific investigation, both theoretical and 
applied, that went into development of the Salk 
vaccine for poliomyelitis was supported financially 
by the National Foundation. Like the National 
Tuberculosis Association, it has a unique and 


its total income to research. 


original means of raising funds, in this case the 
March of Dimes. The report of the Foundation 
for 1955 indicates that the gross proceeds of fund- 


aising appeals for that year totaled more than 


‘ 
Se 


million dollars, effi- 


ciency of the fund-raising campaign, the intensity 


a sum testifying to the 

of the emotional appeal, and the apparent prog- 

ress, long delayed, in prevention of the disease 

by vaccination. 

CURRENT PROBLEMS OF THE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


VOLUNTARY 


These three examples, presented much too 
briefly to give an adequate picture of the develop- 
ment and activities of the three societies, will per- 
haps serve to round out the general picture. They 
were selected from the large total number of vol- 
untary health agencies because of their substantial 
income and for further reference to the principles 
of fund raising. Their combined income in 1955, 
from contributions from the public, was not far 


from a hundred million dollars. Needless to say, 


this large sum has been scrutinized searchingly 
by economists and those responsible for the cost 
of maintaining health and welfare. Chief among 
the latter have been the directors of the nation’s 
Community Chests. A vigorous effort has been 
made to induce the major voluntary health socie- 
The directors 
of the National Tuberculosis Association, Ameri- 


ties to participate in the chests. 


can Cancer Society and National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, however, have steadfastly re- 
frained from such participation, maintaining that 
the intensity of focus, in the fund-raising process, 
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on the diseases the societies fight is itself effective 
propaganda that could not be replaced by the less 
individualized appeal of federated fund raising. 

The pressure on the societies remains high, 
however, both at the local and national levels. 
Some of the numerous devoted to at- 
tack on single diseases have entered Community 
Chests. 


societies 


Some, after participating for a year or 
two, have withdrawn in order to increase their 
strength through individualized appeal. 

It is important to note that the voluntary health 
associations have a federation of their own, which 
has been suggested from time to time as a single 
medium through which multiple appeals could be 
avoided. This is the National Health Council, a 
consultative body founded in 1921 with ten par- 
ticipating member societies, which affords a meet- 
ing ground at present for some fifty organizations, 
including not only many of the cam- 
paigning against individual diseases, but such or- 
ganizations as the American National Red Cross 
and the American Medical, Dental, Veterinary 
Medical, Osteopathic, Pharmaceutical, Nurses, 
and Health The National 
Health Council provides a variety of services to 


societies 


Public Associations. 
its participating member societies, to avoid dupli- 
cation of effort. 
limited 


Potentially it is a union with un- 
possibilities for cooperation. A quite 
natural recent action has been the establishment 
of a committee for long range investigation of 
fund-raising problems. 

Eleven years ago in a widely studied document, 
the “Gunn-Platt Report,” * recommenda- 
tion was made for “the pooling of the present 


strong 


separate competitive and confusing appeals of the 
voluntary national health agencies into a unified, 
nation-wide campaign effective on the local, state 
and national levels, along the lines already proved 
to be acceptable to the American people through 
the National War Fund in conjunction with the 
community chests.” Included in the recommenda- 
tion was the proposal that the National Health 
Council take leadership in such a movement. 
The report 1 


Was discussed 
Council's 


intensively by the 
but the 
opinion was against its recommendations, for the 
general reasons outlined above in connection with 


more generalized federated fund raising. 


member agencies, weight of 


In the 
ieantime state and federal regulation has become 
a part of the total picture and earnest considera- 
M., and P. S 


cles. An interpretative study, 


1945 
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New 
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tion is being given by well-informed, public spir- 
ited boards of directors of the various leading 
societies to procedures that will best serve the 
interests of the causes to which they are devoted, 
and at the same time satisfy the mounting demand 
for unification. 

One final note should be made on the future of 
those voluntary associations that have their 
in sight. 


a! 
POal 


Some of these associations are torn be- 
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SOc 


tween the desire to close a task well done on the 
one hand and the realization, on the other, that 
in their hands lies a piece of machinery astonish 
ingly well adapted for raising funds and attacking 
specific health problems, supported by 

mense amount of public good will, The 


an im 


wisest 


disposition of that machinery is a problem cur- 


rently receiving intensive, searching study by the 
members and directing boards of these associations. 
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THAT your program committee should have in 
vited me to participate in this symposium is a 
double honor that I deeply appreciate. The ap- 
pearance before your Society is itself an honor, 
appreciated because of the reputation of the So- 
ciety and the high regard in which it is held by 
one of your distinguished members with whom I 
am proud to claim connection through marriage. 
It is likewise an honor to realize that I have been 
selected by your committee to represent the health 
officers of this nation during the course of 
| Whether they 


discussions. 
am a fitting spokesman, | 


these 
that | 
I speak 


would agree 
cannot say. 


from a background of a number of 


years as a 
deputy state health officer, followed by nineteen 
vears of experience as a teacher of those seeking 
careers in public service in the interest of better 
health for the community. While I believe that 
the remarks I shall make reflect the general point 
of view of the health officers, I must emphasize 
that I speak as. an individual and that neither they 
nor the University with which I have the honor 
to be connected can in any way be held respon 
sible for anything that I shall say. 

For the purposes of this discussion, | should 
like to postulate two premises. The first of these 
is a definition of public health as an organized 
community program designed to prolong efficient 
human life. This definition, which is shorter than 
those so commonly quoted, envisages a program 
of action in which non-official as well as official 
agencies participate. It encompasses all types of 
activities initiated with the specific intent of in- 
creasing human efficiency over a longer span of 
years in contradistinction to those programs which 
benefit community health secondarily through eco- 
nomic and technological progress or through a 
higher standard of living. Public health progress 
is measured not solely by lowered death rates but 
also in terms of reduction of illness, whether phys- 
ical or mental, real or imaginary—in terms of the 
ability of the individual to maintain himself as an 
efficient and contributing member of society. 

If we can accept this premise of community- 
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Health, University of Minnesota 


Agenc 1€és) 


wide participation and of the catholicity of in- 
terests of public health, it must logically follow 
that the private, non-official agency must play a 
vital role. 


Public health as a concept has no arti- 
ficial 


limits. The Massachusetts 
law of 1869, which has served as a model for the 
47 other states, recognized this lack of boundaries 
when it instructed the Board of Health to “take 


L 


boundaries or 


cognizance of the interests of health and life among 
the citizens.” It is inconceivable, however, that 
government should have a monopoly on ideas as 
to programs which will promote “the interests of 
health and life” or that the appropriating bodies 
will be ready to support every 
still untried, however sound in 


idea that is 
theory. 
as man retains his initiative, his powers of intelli- 


and 


new 
So long 
gence his desire to improve the lot of the 
human race, there will be people with ideas that 
should be tried, persons who feel that more rapid 
progress can and should be made in certain direc- 
tions and who therefore wish to devote their ener 
gies and resources to such enterprises. It is at 
this point that the voluntary agency comes into 
being as a group of citizens with a common in- 
terest who dedicate themselves to a program of 
social progress beyond the scope of that which 
has vet been accepted as a governmental respon- 
sibility to be supported by all persons through 
their tax payments. 

The second premise that I would advance is 
that, regardless of the valuable contributions of 
voluntary agencies, legal responsibility for main- 
tenance and promotion of community health must 
rest with the official agency, viz., the health de- 
partment. This premise seems to me to be in- 
extricably associated with the concept of orderly 
government by the people through their legally 
chosen representatives in contradistinction to the 
anarchy that would arise if every citizen or group 
of citizens were to assume responsibility for regu- 
lation of the social order. The official department, 
however it may be organized in any state, county, 
city, village, or town, is the legally constituted 
representative of the people, the agency created 
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by them through due process of law to promote 


the “interests of health and life among the citi- 
zens.’ As such, it represents the people collec- 
tively and is responsible only to the people. Un- 
less we are to envision a chaos of divided respon- 
sibility, we must think of the health department 
as the sole agency so created. It follows that we 
must reject the idea that a voluntary organization, 
however worthy its purpose or excellent its pro- 
gram, can carry community responsibility of com 
parable nature or The very nature of a 
non-official agency precludes such authority. In 
the last analysis it is a voluntary grouping of citi- 
zens who, of their own initiative, have come to- 


SC¢ I} _. 


gether for a specific common purpose. It is a 
highly dedicated group but it is self constituted, 
selects its own members and officers, and deter- 
mines the nature and limitations of its program. 
This is usually of a narrow scope and in no wise 
encompasses the breadth of interests and duties 
carried by government. failure is 
measured solely in terms of progress made within 
its particular field of interest, regardless of prog- 
ress or or lack of progress in the total health and 
well-being of the community at large. Often this 
field of interest 1s a very small segment of society 
and, if one may judge from the multiplication of 
agencies created over the past few decades, often 


Success or 


limited to those afflicted with a certain disease or 
condition. 

If we can accept these fundamental premises as 
to the definition of public health and the responsi- 
bility of government, the role of the voluntary 
agency would to be very clear, viz., to 
supplement but not supplant the official agency. 
This means in essence that its program must be 
in harmony, not in conflict, with that of the health 
department. 


appear 


It means that it should attempt to 
do those things which, because of budgetary limi- 
tations or lack of appreciation or of proven value, 
have not yet become an accepted part of the official 
program. It means that there must be advanced 
with the health officer or his repre- 
sentatives to make certain that duplication does 
not exist, that conflicts are not being created, that 


discussions 


official prerogatives are not being usurped, that 
confidence in government is not being weakened. 

Acceptance of this concept of supplementing 
rather than supplanting government gives a clear 
indication of the ways in which the voluntary 
agency can best contribute to the promotion of 
public health. The functions of such agencies ap 
pear to me to be four fold: 


1. Promotion and Conduct of Research. Until 
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recent years government has shown little interest 
in the advancement of knowledge, leaving this 
vital task to our academic 


institutions, founda- 
tions, and to industry. 


Fortunately, the past two 
decades have seen a change in this regard, as 
government has assumed a greater share of re- 
sponsibility for the advancement of knowledge. 
3ut research knows no boundaries, no_ limits. 
There is always room for more study, more inves- 
tigation to bring to light new knowledge that can 
be used in the improvement of the community’s 
health. Promotion of research has always been 
and will remain one of the fundamental and most 
worth-while contributions of the voluntary health 
agency. 

Demonstration of New Programs. The ot- 
ficial health department must operate on a bud 
get, granted to it out of tax funds. As these latter 
are limited, the appropriating body must be con 
vinced of the value of any program to the people 
and is understandably hesitant to allocate funds 
for programs of unproved value. The voluntary 
health agency, composed of and supported by per 
sons dedicated to an 
to the demonstration 
this idea. 


idea, can devote its funds 
of the worth-whileness of 
So far as possible, this should be done 
with the thought that government will take over 
such a program when its value has been proven 
and there is a that 


investment in 


clear demonstration money 
so spent is a sound community 
public health. 

3. Special Services. Although one may accept 
the concept of government take-over of services 
of demonstrated 
over the 


become 
cannot look forward to 
complete public acceptance of such responsibility, 


value, it has 


that we 


appare nt 
years 


especially for services to persons who are not on 
the public relief rolls. Just as in the field of social 
work, so also in public health, there is a substan- 
tial load of service that is of public benefit but 
cannot be carried out of tax funds. I cite merely 
the invaluable contribution of the visiting nurs- 
ing services as an example of the role that volun- 
tary organizations play in the program of con- 
tinuing community service. 

4. Public many respects, it is 
in this field that the voluntary health 
makes its most valued contribution. 


Education. In 
agency 
Underlying 
all programs in health promotion is the need for 
education. This education of the indi- 
vidual as to his personal health practices and edu- 


meas 


cation of the public as to its community responsi- 
bilities and opportunities. No health department, 


no matter how competent its personnel or how 
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generous its budget, can make sustained progress 
unless backed by public support based on under- 
standing and appreciation. 


The voluntary organi- 
zation from its very nature is in a far better posi- 


tion than is any official agency to create interest 
and to build up public support for worth-while 
health programs. One need only mention the 
outstanding work done by the National Tuber- 
culosis Association in making the public aware of 
its obligation to develop and support the anti- 
tuberculosis campaign of our health departments. 


These functions of voluntary health agencies 
are, I believe, well accepted by all who have con- 
cerned themselves with this problem. As _ potent 
forces for education, the health associations have 

1 


made outstanding contributions to the improve- 


ment of the health of the entire community. 
There is not a one of us in this room who has not 
1 


benefited directly or indirectly from these pro- 


Much of the that this nation 
has made in public health can be ascribed to them; 
without them we would be far behind our present 
state of devek pment. 


grams progress 


Their contribution is well 


recognized and appreciated by health 


every 
official. 

Yet it would be far short of honest to suggest 
that my public health colleagues have not infre- 
quently been critical and annoyed by the actions 
and even the antics of certain organizations that 
in their enthusiasm have lost sight of their true 
role within the community. There has been little 
conflict with goals of those which are truly philan- 
thropic in nature, for they have been motivated 
by a sincere desire for public service. One can- 
not be as charitable with respect to the aims of 
certain organizations which are mere fronts for 
trade associations designed to promote the sale 
of a certain product through attempts to convince 
a gullible public of the essentiality of this article 
to the maintenance of health. 

While one may accept the high motives and pur- 


poses of the philanthropic 


voluntary agency, 
whether it be an endowed foundation or a group 
supported by widespread public donations, one 
cannot deny that serious criticism has at times 
developed because of the mode of conduct of cer- 
tain programs. The most serious of these con- 
flicts have arisen from failure of the organization 
to remember that its role is that of supplementing, 
not supplanting the official governmental depart- 
ment, created and charged with ultimate responsi- 
bility for protection of the public health. I recall 


only too well a situation in which during a serious 
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community flood a voluntary group took upon itself 
the responsibility of ringing doorbells to advise 
the public to boil the water. Had it consulted with 
the health department or the water department, it 
would have learned that although a few low-lying 
sections were flooded, there had been no break in 
the mains, 95 per cent of the community was five 
miles from flood water and that the source of the 
water supply was some ten miles farther away 
and several hundred feet above flood level, subject 
to flood threat only if the town were to rival the 
vicissitudes of Noah. The resulting panic would 
have been averted had there not been an uninten- 
tional attempt to usurp the responsibility that was 
vested in public officials to deliver a safe 
supply to the public. 

I recall another flooded city in which a safe 
and adequate water supply was being maintained 
through 


water 


somewhat heroic emergency measures. 
Here a voluntary agency, without consulting with 
city officials, suddenly urged everyone to fill the 
bathtub, thus creating an actual water shortage. 
The public official who is striving to protect the 
public whom he is employed to serve cannot fail 
to be annoyed and even incensed by such actions. 
He appreciates the high ideals and the desire for 
service, but he fails to appreciate attempts to 
usurp functions that properly belong only to the 
government. It is little wonder that he becomes 
critical and often wishes that the agency would 
confine itself to its legitimate field of endeavor. 

A second that has arisen is 
that in some instances a voluntary organization 
has, to promote its 


serious criticism 


cause, created unnecessary 


concern and even panic. An epidemic of a serious 
and often fatal disease is obviously a matter of 
community concern but is not an adequate basis 
for campaigns of exaggeration that only add to 
public hysteria. During recent years we have 
seen a deliberate campaign to excite the public 
about a certain disease that is dramatic indeed 
but which, by comparison with many other more 
important conditions, fades into relative obscurity. 
An apprehensive public has had the flame of its 
fears fanned to intense heat by the wind of propa- 
ganda. No one would be so callous as to wish 
to impede progress toward control of any seri- 
ous condition but there can be no excuse for a 
program of exaggeration calculated to instill fear 
and apprehension of an unsubstantiated increasing 
peril to human life. The excuse that such is 
needed to spur people to donate money for con- 
trol and research is not an adequate alibi. 


Closely allied with the foregoing is the criti- 
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cism that in too many instances high idealism and 
worthy objectives have not been matched by ad- 
herence to equally high standards of veracity. 
As I write, I have before me a book that purports 
to describe research in the conquest of a certain 
disease that has been much in the public eye. 
The reader is not told that the author has been 
or is on the payroll of a foundation dedicated to 
the worthy purpose of control of this disease, 
though the foreword is by the president of this 
foundation. The reader is left with the impres- 
sion that all knowledge of this disease has come 
from research made possible by his contribution 
to this foundation, for the author, for reasons best 
known to himself, ignores prior work supported 
from other sources and fails even to recognize the 
existence of other voluntary groups that blazed 
many of the early trails. Similarly, I can find no 
excuse for the alarming announcement that the 
incidence of a certain disease has reached an all- 
time maximum when such a statement is based 
upon comparison of the incidence of the current 
year, when the disease is reportable in all states, 
and that of an earlier epidemic year, when the 
disease was reportable in barely half the states 
of this Union. I can find no excuse for the prepa- 
ration in national headquarters of a pamphlet to 
be used as a fund-raising tool in a distant state 
and containing the false and frightening state- 
ment that people in that state are particularly 
likely to develop the disease in question. Nor can 
I find excuse for telling the public throughout a 
fund-raising campaign that a disease preventive 
would be available for use at a certain time only 
to acknowledge within hours after the end of 
the campaign that, as had been known for many 
weeks, it would not be available. I do not believe 
that it is asking too much to suggest that the same 
idealism that motivates an agency should be re- 


flected in its mode of operation. The excuse that 


the end justifies the means is a sad commentary 
upon our standards of values and ethics. 
Finally, | would suggest to some of these or- 
ganizations that they have a responsibility for 
public support of the official agencies. 
full well that it is a popular American failing to 
criticize government and to build up the notion 


I realize 


that when things go wrong the government is in- 
herently at fault and that those who serve it are 
incompetent. Because this is a common fallacy 
does not mean that it should be fostered by volun- 
tary health agencies through unfounded criticism 
in the misinformation issued openly or surrep- 
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titiously to an ever critical press. There is no 
excuse for bludgeoning a program upon a health 
department that, well aware of its responsibilities 
to the public, is naturally somewhat cautious in 
adopting measures of unproven value and attended 
with unknown risks. Health departments that 
are aware of former unfortunate and even dis- 
astrous experiences and have suffered the impact 
of false popular hopes raised by premature pub- 
licity will naturally be cautious in their use of 
the still untried. They have learned too well the 
aphorism of Pope: “Be not the first by whom the 
new are tried nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 
Their failure to accept that which is still unproven 
is not adequate grounds for criticism that would 
imply incompetence, callousness with respect to 
public need, or neglect of duty. They may be 
guilty of mistakes in judgment but not more so 
than the foundation. 


A glass house is no place 
from which to 


throw stones even though the 
thrower may enjoy the luxury of lack of official 
responsibility for his acts. Our official agencies 
have too long suffered from this type of irrespon- 
sible abuse to which they have not replied lest 
public controversy might damage the campaign 
to raise funds for programs of real public value. 
They have ignored the methods out of respect for 
the ultimate goal. 

In discussing quite frankly some of the limita- 
tions and defects of our private health agencies, 
I hope that I have not left the impression of a 
lack of appreciation for the invaluable contribu- 
tion that they have made and are still making to 
the advancement of public health. In many fields 
they have doubtless made an even greater contri- 
bution than have governmental programs. Those 
whose actions I have so frankly criticized have 
made highly important contributions to disease 
control and public welfare. Without them our 
progress would have been much slower. Unfor- 
tunately, however, there have been well merited 
and at times quite bitter criticisms of many of 
their actions, criticism which, if 
might lead to changes in policy. 


taken to heart, 
In a group such 
as this which is striving for a dispassionate and 
objective appraisal of this aspect of American 
social organization, we must examine both sides 
of the coin and must recognize shortcomings as 
well as great accomplishments. Such recognition 
might lead to changes in policy which would ac- 
crue to the benefit of all, for they would result in 
a far more coordinated community program for 
the prolongation of efficient human life. 
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Ir I understand our objectives correctly, my 
assignment here is to discuss some of the prob- 


lems that result when the man-in-the-street takes 
a hand in scientific 
street is a 


The man-in-the- 
field. Support of 
basic research by popular subscription or through 
taxation is a new development—at least it is new 
in its present magnitude. (Just one of the many 
Volunteer Health Agencies recently announced 
it had collected a mere $52,000,000 from the pub- 
lic last year!). 


research. 
newcomer to this 


The figures are staggering—what 
that man-in-the-street gives either in the form of 
contributions or out of his taxes. So don’t sell 
John Doe short: his power to assist research or 
to hinder it and his influence on what scientists 
do are fantastic. He has enormous power over 
what is to be done with his money. He makes 
his desires felt through his representatives in the 
Congress and through his choice of gifts to the 
agencies. Hence, both the Congress and the agen 
cies are more than mildly sensitive to his ideas 
and what they think he wants. Congressmen and 
Senators listen to what their constituents have to 
say; the Volunteer Health Agencies adjust their 
programs so they will be popular with the afore- 
mentioned man-in-the-street. 

How the interests of the public have influenced 
giving has been well illustrated by a drawing pub- 
lished in a Saint Louis newspaper. It shows 
eight men walking in single file in order of size. 
A very large man is striding out in front pushing 
his hand in the face of a much smaller man just 
behind and at the end of the line is number eight, 
a very tiny figure who appears to have fallen on 
his face. Each of the figures represents one of 
the eight major health agencies, and their rela- 
tive size depicts the proportionate share of the 
total annual funds raised by these agencies. The 
giant out in front is marked “Polio,” the little man 
at the rear taking a tumble is marked “Mental 
Illness.” This covered the year 1954, 
when together the eight agencies raised a total of 
$140,000,000. Of this, polio collected 47.8 per 


cartoon 
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cent, tuberculosis 17.6 per cent, cancer 15.5 per 
cent, heart 8.1 per cent, and on down the line to 
the poor little man representing mental illness, 1 
per cent. These figures, of course, bear little 
relationship to the relative importance of these 
diseases as health problems in this country today. 
However, they do represent what the man-in-the- 
street believes to be the relative importance of 
these diseases, or rather what he has been taught 
to believe. If this imbalance should be corrected 
for no other reason than the unsettling effect it 
has on scientific research 
it should be 
man must be better taught; and if he is to be 
better taught he must, in my opinion, have better 
teachers, in fact, quite different teachers from 
those he has today. 
morning. 


for one believe 
if it is to be corrected, the ordinary 


and | 


That is my thesis this 

So as my contribution I have selected for my 
topic a discussion of the people involved—the 
people who influence the man-in-the-street: the 
volunteer who represents him on the agency 
boards; the scientist who is on the receiving end 
and cashes the checks, but who also aids and abets 
the situation which confronts us today. More 
particularly, I want to speak about the profes- 
sional executive hired by foundations, by the agen- 
cies and by government, who really runs the show. 
I want to speak about him because I am one of 
the cult. I have been in this business of giving 
away other people's money for a long time, to 
put it mildly. Those of you who used to read 
the New Republic in the twenties no doubt recall 
an article called “The Fat Boy” which described 
the then-new phenomenon, the professional giver- 
awayer. He was fat, attended all the educational 
and scientific meetings, had loads of so-called 
friends all wanting money, and above all had an 
inflated notion of his own importance. I am one 
of them—hence I believe I have a right to speak 
of their shortcomings and their assets. 

To start off, however, let’s take a look at the 
volunteer layman who serves on the boards of 
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our foundations, agencies, colleges, and other in- 
stitutions. We all know him well—a wonderful 
person, successful in business or profession, well 
versed in the current problems of the world, intel- 
ligent, understanding, and generous of his time 
and money beyond belief. But above all else he 
He is not necessarily an 
expert in education or science, or whatever the 
stated purpose is of the organization’s board on 
which he serves. 


is human, very human. 


As Frederick Keppel once said, 
the foundations have been fortu- 
nate in finding trustees who have given freely and 
helpfully, not only of their ‘sound judgment, wide 
experience and imaginative discrimination,’ but 
of their time as well.” 


“In general 


I believe he also referred 
to such men as “foundation-broken trustees.” 

Mr. Keppel’s comment, of course, referred to 
the older foundations—the funds set up with a 
broad charter, with an interest in the general 
good of mankind. Such foundations usually have 
very complicated programs, and few trustees be- 
lieve they can hope to understand all that is being 
done and therefore depend on professional advice 
reserving decisions on broad policy matters to 
themselves, just as corporate board members oper- 
ate business enterprises. If they don’t like the 
management, they make a change. 

This morning we are not talking about what 
I have referred to as the older foundations. We 
are talking about the newer foundations and agen- 
cies that support research. 
problems, 


Their trustee or board 
it appears to me, are quite different. 
Most of the agencies have elective or rotational 
systems which provide for state or regional rep- 
resentation and which, while democratic, cause an 
annual shift and reshuffle of membership. Thus 
they do represent the man-in-the-street. In fact, 
it is the very anxiety of the man-in-the-street about 
a specific problem—a disease in most cases—that 
brought about the establishment of these agencies 
in the first place. So in these newer agencies we 
have organizations much more susceptible to the 
public opinion of the moment than are the older 


foundations. I think it is what this 


means, and, in my judgment, from this situation 
stem many of our problems today. 


obvious 


Secause if the 
public uses only its emotions, those same emotions 
are relayed right down the line to the boards of 
the agencies and through them to the Congress. 
What is missing is sound leadership. 

Now take a look, a brief look, at the scientists, 


the second group on my agenda this morning. I 
say 


a brief look because we in this room know 
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them well. They are wonderful people. I want 
to make just one point before 1 go on to my third 
group, which is my main theme. 
is a human being, too; or 
the help of 
Lady” 


The scientist 
-as Rex Harrison, with 
Bernard Shaw, says in “My Fair 
“just an ordinary man.” He reacts like 
an ordinary man, especially when someone holds 
up a dollar bill. I, for one, have often seen the 
sparkle in his eyes. 

So far we have described the layman-volunteer 
who serves on the boards of the agencies and sets 
the policies. We have also just mentioned the 
scientist who receives the money. Now I would 
like to spend a few minutes on the professional 
or paid executive who, as I have said, really runs 
the show. He has many descriptive names. I 
have already mentioned “fat boy” which is still 
a password in the older foundation offices. In 
Government, he in the 
Whatever 
are the only 
full-time people on the job, the only ones think- 
ing about and acting upon the problems of these 
agencies day after day. 


is called a “bureaucrat” ; 
Armed Services an “empire builder.” 
these executives are called, they 


That is why they are so 
important, and so vital a factor in this discussion 
this morning. They follow the emotional 
desires of the man-in-the-street, or they can be- 
leaders and educate the man-in-the-street 
so he understands what the problems really are 
in scientific investigation. 

I have never hesitated to criticize 
the work of these men. 


can 


come 


or praise— 
Most certainly they have 
never been backward in commenting about my 
efforts. Actually we have a high regard for each 
other, and the give and take between us is healthy 
and helpful. In all fairness, though, I must admit 
that my job is a lot easier than those in the newer 
foundations and agencies. I have a trustee board 
of volunteers, mostly laymen to be sure, but, as 
Keppel said, they are “foundation-broken.” The 
funds to be spent are measured in thousands rather 
than millions and are a very small 


sums available in the new agencies. 


fraction of 
Above all, 
not a dime has to be collected from the public. I 
don’t have to have a large money-raising depart- 
ment; public relations, advertising, radio and TV 
experts are not in my In other words, 
the effectiveness of our program is not measured 


office. 


by the amount of money collected on street cor- 
ners next year or by the appropriations made by 
the Congress. 

Open discussions such as this can help the paid 
executives of the That is 


newer foundations. 
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why I was glad to come here this morning. 
sure they 


I am 
y will welcome any help they can get. 
They are cornered by the emotions of the public 
as interpreted by their boards of 
the publicity-crazed 


and 
money-raisers within their 
They often are forced to deal 


trustees 


own organizations. 
with public statements made by the scientists, in- 
tended to be helpful but which only add more fuel 
to the fire. Arbor 
a veal a half ago would never have hap 


The three-ring circus in An 


s 


and 


pened if the 
That was a show produced by showmen 
and encouraged by an board. It 
tragic affair, damaging to all interested in 
scientific research. It should not, 

as I have said before, be allowed to happen again 


professional executives had had their 
Way. 
inexperienced 
Was a 


the future of 


and I am sure it won't happen again. 

I do not think it will happen again (and I am 
using the episode in Ann Arbor only as an 
because those in the 


cA- 
ample foundation business, 


like evervone else, learn by Even 


7 experience. 
though the lay board member may not yet realize 
that the exploitation and embarrassment of a sci- 
entist for money-raising purposes was a mistake, 
I am sure the paid executives of that < 


agency can 
now prove their point. \t 


1 
rate, | 


The problem of giving away money for science, 


any hope SO. 


or anything else, is not simple under any circum- 
stances. It is particularly difficult in the new 
It is particularly difficult for them he 


agencies 


PROFESSIONAL EXECUTIVE AND THE AGENCIES 


cause they are more susceptible to the emotions 
of the public as communicated to them through 
their boards of trustees. The key to the future, 
in my prejudiced opinion, is in the hands of the 
paid executives in charge. Whether you call them 
fat boys, bureaucrats, empire builders, philanthro- 
poids, or nice fellows, on their shoulders rests the 
success or failure of their organizations. It is up 
The scientists, 
who appear to be a bit naive about it all up to 
this moment, 


to them to educate their boards. 
should back them up. 

I firmly believe that public support of basic 
research can be a But the man-in-the- 
street must understand, and I assure you he will 


success. 
never understand if his teacher is a showman or 
a professional money-raiser. The 
be, first, the 


teacher should 
himself and then those of 
us who make our living out of helping him. 


scientist 


Go 


In my judgment most of the problems of di 


Ai 


tributing funds for research, whether collected 


from the public by donations or throt 


igh taxes, 
will be corrected within the 


They will be 


next decade or two. 
because the 
have a better understanding of the 
that about, 


first, because the scientists will little by little make 


corrected public will 


needs of sci- 
ence, and understanding will come 


their position clear and, second, because the scien- 


tific directors will supplant the money-raising ex 


perts and assume their rightful place as_ the 


spokesmen on scientific matters for the agencies. 
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Dean, Graduate School of Public Health, University of Pittsburgh 


(Read November 15, 1956, in the Symposium on Natioral Volunteer Health Agencies) 


Your Program Committee chose for this sym- 
posium a topic of real importance in our contem- 
porary society. We have heard the problem ana- 
lyzed thoroughly, and in brilliant fashion, by the 
three speakers. There remains for me only to 
underscore a few of their many points and pos- 
sibly to add some ideas based on opinions or preju- 
dices of my own. 

Judging by the number of memberships I hold 
in voluntary health and welfare agencies, and the 
number of donations I make each year to them, 
one would conclude that all of them have my un- 
qualified support. This is not the case; but on 
balance I feel that the voluntary health movement 
is an indispensable part of the American scene. 
Yet the actual operations of many of the individual 
agencies need more critical analysis than they 
have had. The “man-on-the-street” should know 
more about how wisely each of them does its job 
before he collects for it or gives money to it. 

Esmond Long has pointed out the origins, cur- 
rent status, scope, and functions of voluntary 
agencies, especially as illustrated by the National 
Tuberculosis Association. He has looked to the 
future when tuberculosis is no longer a_ public 
health problem. For my part, I would continue 
to buy Christmas Seals if only as a thank offering 
that in my lifetime this had been con- 
This has become a part of our culture, 


disease 
quered. 
like Hallowe’en, for example; even though the 
“trick or treat’? requests of timid children behind 
masks—with solicitous parents hovering in the 


shadows 


are a far cry from the robbers who 
waylaid the church goers on the Hallow Eve of 


All Souls’ Day. 

Long refers to the Gunn-Platt report and hopes 
that the present, rather National Health 
Council might become the one strong federation 
and fund-raising device of the 
on the 


feeble 
many agencies 
‘To me this does not 
seem realistic, because this Council is a loose com- 


now national scene. 
bination of professional societies and voluntary 
agencies, and the latter are much too individual- 
istic—to say nothing of the rugged individualism 
of the former. 


John Russell has made a dissection of the 
anatomy, and has dealt with the physiology and 
pathology, of both foundations and voluntary 
health agencies. He obviously feels that their ef- 
ficient functioning—unlike that of the human 
body -is inversely related to That age 
brings wisdom is accepted as a matter of course 
by us oldsters; but I could cite some notable ex- 
ceptions, particularly in the foundation field. 

Perhaps in our discussion we have not defined 
with precision either a foundation or a voluntary 
agency. I think of a foundation as deriving its 
income primarily from capital investments, in con- 
trast with those voluntary agencies which derive 
their income primarily from annual drives; al- 
though the larger of these also have accumulated 
a substantial amount of capital. It is to this latter 
group of annual fund raisers that much of today’s 
discussion is directed. 


age. 


Russell, quite wisely, has emphasized ‘the man 
in-the-street”’ and his stake in what we are talking 
about. “Sound leadership,” obviously, should be 
substituted for “emotions”; but Russell has not 
yet told us how this is to be done, or how we shall 
find the sound leaders and executives. (There 
was some disagreement as to this in the nation 
on November 6.) In my view the guy at the 
bottom of the totem pole is in fact the one who 
might teach all of the rest of us if he had all of 
the facts at his command. Hopefully, I include 
“the publicity-crazed money-raisers.” 

[ am not much concerned by the large about 
the scientists in this merry-go-round, even though 
they were caught off base at Ann Arbor. For 
years I have seen them use research grants (can 
cer and heart disease are examples) as grist to 
their mill. Nor is it inappropriate for them to 
use such grants to intensify what they long had 
been doing in basic metabolic studies. They 
know that if they do not find a route to the Indies 
they may discover a Western Hemisphere on the 
way. All except the most ignorant of the donors 
know this too. 

The scientists deal unfairly with “the man in 
the street” only when they do not have the intes- 
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tinal fortitude to resist the pressures for dramatic 
statements about their scientific findings in order 
to promote the fund drive. 

Gaylord Anderson has thrown a much-needed 
beam of light into some dark corners of these 
charitable agencies. He has stated clearly the 
functions of voluntary health agency, viz., “to 
supplement but not supplant the official agency,” 
and has emphasized their service programs. He 
lists the four fields as research, demonstrations of 
new programs, special services (the V.N.A. is the 
example), and public education. To these I 
would add the ‘“watch-dog” function of keeping 
an eye on the efficiency of the health department 
and especially in preventing political interference 
with its activities. They have always the duty of 
prodding the laggard health officials, using a 
hypodermic needle or a pike as occasion requires. 
Anderson strikes a nice balance between unwise 
actions by certain voluntary agencies and the in- 
valuable The dis- 
vaccine episode 

where his two 


services rendered by so many. 
aster examples and 
which he 


the polio 
cites lead me to guess 
fingers are pointed. 

[ am not troubled unduly by what each speaker 
has said about the lack of relation between the 
funds collected and the size of the health prob- 


lem dealt with. 


Each of the more successful agen- 
cies has a “flag-pole” to rally around: Christmas 
Seals, March of Dimes in the shadow of F. D. R., 
“One in Four,” etc. Many human emotions are 
exploited in the campaigns to raise money: tradi- 
tion, sentiment against suffering, 
ter living, 

What our national 
psychology which explains why we are unwilling 


fear, virtue, bet- 
even tax savings. 
is there in our culture or 
to do as much for control of mental illness as for 
polio? This may be a philosophical as well as a 
psychological question. 

Since we live in a free competitive society, why 
shouldn't we have free competition for our char- 


itable dollar, as we do for food doll 


lollar? =| 
large voluntary agency 


to combat the common cold, the 


our 
could make a case for a 


largest cause of 


disability—resulting in some ten times more lost 
working days than from strikes and lockouts—but 


I have not yet found a 


“‘sniffles”’ 


way to dramatize the 


as a national issue. Dental decay, the 
most prevalent physical impairment, 1s another 
example. 

1QOnly after writing this have I 


and the second annual 
Foundation 


exhibit of 
Common Cold 


seen an 
report of the 
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Perhaps | have not found the right advertising 
agency, which reminds me that I wish John Rus- 
sell had dissected this added factor in the volun- 
tary agency, or at least elaborated on the pathol- 
ogy involved in the “publicity-crazed money- 
raisers,” whose mission in life seems to be to 
raise more money to raise more money. 

Since so many of the voluntary agencies are 
concerned with one disease, what should be done 
when science wipes it out? The National Tuber- 
National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis soon may be facing this 
problem. Already the NTA branches in many 
states have added the word “health” to their title 
and function, which | 


culosis Association and the 


think is sound. And, if 
NIPP could use its vast organization and prestige 
against mental illness, as already suggested, an- 
other challenging opportunity is at hand. I would 
hope, however, that this organization—in the 
event another vaccine or a wonder drug be devel- 
oped in the future with its help—would have 
learned from earlier mistakes in public relations. 
Federated versus individual agency fund rais- 
ing is a burning issue in many cOmmunities. An 
agency with a highly popular appeal naturally re- 
Personally, I do not feel that it 
should be coerced. In 


sists federation. 
Pittsburgh we have just 
completed our first United Fund drive which ex- 

1 


ceeded its goal of $8,875,469. The Community 


Chest, with nearly 100 agencies, was the largest 
unit in the Fund, getting 60 per cent of the total. 
The American Cross is the next largest. 
Included also is a total of about $500,000 for “‘re- 
search, education, and services” for cancer, heart 
disease, and muscular dystrophy even though the 


Red 


national agencies involved had refused permission 
for their local chapters to join the fund. 


Hence 
we in F 


Pittsburgh are faced with the question of 
finding the best way to use these funds for the 
designated purposes. 

Among the reasons why big industry and 
labor are backing the United Fund is 
object to multiple solicitations in the 
This is a reasonable position. 


the position of 


plants. 
\lso reasonable is 
those voluntary health agencies 
which refuse to 
The 
We issue of 


coercion becomes less clear when the local chap- 


merge into a single fund drive. 
“voluntary’ 


term is a precious adjective. 


should cherish it. However, the 

ter of a national health agency wishes to join a 
united community fund but is prohibited from 
doing so by national headquarters. Here, also, 
is compulsion in what is supposed to be voluntary, 
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and the precious voluntary element is diluted in 
the process. 

Frequently the question is asked, why should 
not the costs of certain voluntary health services 
be put on our rates and taxes? When we are told 
that each of us is expected to contribute (often 
out of wages) so many hours or days of income, 
is not this just another tax collected by social 
pressures rather than by Such 


law? gifts no 


onger are charity or truly voluntary. 
' 


\ll three of our speakers have dealt with “re 
search” as a function of the voluntary health 
Here there is increasing competition as 
The 


same is true of the demonstrating and pioneering 


agency. 
public appropriations grow year by vear. 
programs of voluntary health agencies, as gov 
ernments have assumed increasing responsibility 
in these fields. 

My three able colleagues seem agreed that the 
programs of all voluntary health agencies, or of 
any one of them, will change with time and cir- 
cumstances. More such programs 
are part and parcel of the overall political, eco- 
nomic, social, cultural milieu in 


specifically, 


which they oper- 
Hence, they must adapt to changes in this 
Not 
only in the research areas, but internationally in 
there is_ stiff 
competition between tax-supported measures and 


This 


ate. 
milieu if they are to survive and prosper. 
the areas of technical assistance 
programs and those of voluntary agencies. 
is all to the good. 

Since the voluntary health agencies have multi 
plied so rapidly in recent years, and are collecting 
such substantial sums from the public, they can 
anticipate more critical examination by the pub- 
lic; perhaps even searching investigations by leg- 
islative committees. As you know, the philan- 
thropic foundations have been subjected to Con- 
recent years. The 
major foundations have justified, in full measure, 


eressional investigations in 
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their record and the value of their current 


operations. 

When the voluntary agencies—especially the 
come under similar 
scrutiny, [ hope their records will be equally clean. 

One aspect of the operation of these agencies 
which deserves critical scrutiny is the adminis- 
trative 


newer and less experienced 


cost, including the costs of collecting 
funds, in relation to funds expended for produc 
tive results. In fact, I think that a useful public 


service could be rendered if some independent 
agency were to make periodic analyses of these 
costs and publicize them widely. Such informa- 
tion would help the contributing public, and espe- 
the little guy, to be more discriminating in 


his charitable contributions. 


cially 

Unless this be done, 
| foresee an agency, not unlike the Security and 
Exchange Commission, which will require infor 
mation from our presently tax-exempt agencies, 
as complete as_ that 


now trom 


required other 
corporations. 

I do not wish to end on the note of forecasting 
a time when voluntary effort must be controlled 
by more laws. | 


restrictive instead, a 


code of ethics developed and enforced by the vol 


suggest, 
untary agencies themselves. 

Up to now, we have not dealt with what I be- 
lieve to be the most important overall etfect—the 
precious ingredient—of our voluntary agencies in 
our society. 
like this: 


for a 


What I have in mind goes something 
Each of us is a better citizen if he works 


cause he believes in; if through his own 
free will he gives his time and effort for a worthy 
charitable purpose, and himself contributes to it. 
The sense of contributing, of helping, of identify 
ing oneself with a pervading aspiration of the 
human spirit—helping one’s fellow man—is the 
priceless result. 

There is no substitute for it in a nation of free 
people. 
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Preside t, Associated I 


niversities, In 


“WHEN we take a slight survey of the surface 
of our globe,” observes Dr. Oliver Goldsmith in 
his History of the Earth, “a thousand objects offer 
themselves which, though long known, vet still 
demand our curiosity.” 

For something more than five years now a small 
group of scientists have been planning rather more 
th 


an “a slight survey” of our terrestrial sphere. 


They have concluded that a truly comprehensive 
study of the Earth as a planet can be undertaken 
only on a that a common 
basis for thinking and experiment is imperative. 


] 


world-wide scale and 


\ single observer can 
of the Earth’s surface. 


Ss see only a small portion 
What he sees is but a tiny 
part of larger events that often involve the 

EFarth. To understand the major natural events 
on the Earth, observers must be suitably spaced 
over its surface 


whole 


; they must observe i1 


arranged 


accordance 
with a pre 


their 


time sequence ; must 


aoreed 
agreed 


they 


make measurements according to 
irds. Only 


stand then can 


individual observations 


be synthesized into a description on a planetary 


scale of events that encompass the Earth and af- 


11 


fect uS all 


Phenomena that develop very slowly, such as 
changes in continental geography, or the average 


strength and direction of the 


geomagnetic field, 
present no problem, because a single observer can 
proceed from place to place during intervals in 


which change is not significant. But many events 
develop rapidly and are ephemeral. <A solar chro- 
mospheric eruption produces X-rays and_ ultra- 
violet light that react on the Earth’s atmosphere 
in a few seconds; it profoundly modifies the state 
of ionization in the ionosphere, increases the elec- 
tric currents in the outer atmosphere, disturbs 
the geomagnetic field, and blacks out radio trans- 
missions. The clouds of particles emanating from 
such an eruption may envelop the Earth a day 
or two later, generating geomagnetic storms, in- 
tense aurora, violent radio fading with underlying 
phy sical processes that cannot vet be understood. 
Such rapidly changing influences on our environ- 
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International Geophysical Year 


1956) 


ment require carefully planned, precisely timed 
and widespread observations to permit their de- 
scription. In fact, it is not improbable that im- 
portant our terrestrial 


may have gone unnoticed in the 


aspects of environment 


absence of such 
highly coordinated observation. 

To meet this challenge, scientists of the Earth 
intimately coordinated 
observation of the Earth during an 
Geophysical Year (IGY 


on July 1, 1957, and 


¢ 
have joined forces to make 


International 
which will commence 
extend through 1958. 


ing these eighteen months geophysical scientists 


Dur- 


of more than fifty nations will carry out measure- 
ments with a prearranged geographic distribution 
of stations, with common timing, and international 
standards set down in more than thirty-five man- 
uals. 


The IGY coincides with the expected maxi- 


mum of sunspot activity during the present epoch, 
when external influences on the 


n Earth should be 
most active 


The IGY 


tion to the 


1950 as a solu- 
geophysicists who lacked 
description of the phenomena they 
were endeavoring to interpret. 


was first suggested in 
frustrations of 

an adequate 
The idea gained 
immediate and wide acceptance, and individual 
scientists, through their Scientific Unions, looked 
to the International Council of Scientific Unions 
to organize the required effort. 


] 


The Council ap- 
pointed 


the Comité Speciale Année Géophy sique 
Internationale (CSAGI) 


to prepare the plan. 
preliminary 


meetings in 1952, the 
CSAGI drew the basic scientific plan at its first 
assembly in Brussels in 1953 and invited the Na- 
tional Academy or other principal scientific body 
of each nation to cooperate by establishing the 
stations, and providing the observers and appa- 
ratus required in each national area. 


Following 


At succeed- 
ing assemblies in Rome, 1954; Brussels, 1955; 
and Barcelona, 1956, the national plans have been 
reviewed and integrated and studies of geographi- 
cal gaps were made. 

Particular attention was given to the inaccessi- 


ble regions of the Earth. Foremost of these is 


1957 


59 
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the Antarctic—the seventh continent—nearly six 
million square miles in area, averaging about two 
miles in height. Eleven nations responded to the 
invitation of CSAGI to establish the required sta- 
tions, and now fifty-seven stations are planned on 
the Antarctic continent and subantarctic islands, 
such as Macquarie, Kerguellin, and South Georgia. 

At a series of Antarctic conferences the nations 
have agreed on the location of bases, the develop- 
ment of a joint radio network, and an Antarctic 
weather central to be established by the United 
States at Little America. Here, Antarctic mete- 
orological data will be received daily, weather 
maps drawn, and forecasts made. For the first 
time the Antarctic meteorological pattern will be 
] 


defined not only for scientific understanding, but 


also to aid day-to-day Antarctic operations in 
other scientific fields. Collaboration will provide 
mutual support for field parties from bases of 
other nations, and greatly reduce the hazards of 
field work. The Antarctic 
international collaboration of 


program represents 

the highest type. 
There were lighter moments in achieving such 
collaboration, however. As a basis for planning, 
several nations presented maps of the Antarctic 
containing boundaries that represented various na- 
tional claims. When agreement could be reached 
on none of these, the United States proudly pre- 
sented the excellent map of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, showing no political claims. 
This met with instant objection on the ground 
that it represented the U. S. view of recognizing 
no boundaries in the Antarctic. 

In addition to studies being made at Antarctic 
stations, field parties using every mode of trans- 


Fic. 1. Present counterpart of the snowmobile used by 
Admiral Byrd in his earlier expeditions to Ant- 
arctica. 
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port will study and survey the continental gla- 
ciers that are the sole remaining example of the 
great ice ages. 

An Arctic conference at Stockholm in May, 
1956, adjusted plans for the Arctic to make them 
most effective. In addition to many Arctic sta- 
tions, floating bases on the sea ice, manned by 
the U. S. and by the U.S.S.R., will provide con- 
tinuous observations from the otherwise inacces- 
sible Arctic Ocean. This is a tricky matter, but 
it has been done by the Russians and we believe 
we can do it too. Likewise, plans are now being 
laid for ice surveys of the Arctic Ocean to be made 
by the U. S. and U.S.S.R. Other regional plans 
were formulated and studied in detail at 
ferences at Rio de Janeiro and at Moscow. 

IGY studies will include meteorology, geo- 


con- 


magnetism, ionospheric physics, aurora and _air- 


glow, cosmic rays, oceanography, glaciology and 


climatology, cosmic-ray physics, latitude and lon- 

These 
are closely interrelated and together represent 
important aspects of our geophysical environment. 
Each of thousands of stations planned for the 
International Geophysical Year will carry on 
those studies appropriate to its location. In addi- 
tion, incidental and related observations in _biol- 
ogy and geology will be possible at stations in 


gitude, seismology, and gravity. studies 


normally inaccessible regions. Moreover, because 
changes on the Sun so greatly affect the Earth, 
more than twenty stations around the Earth will 
endeavor to keep the Sun under constant observa- 
tion during the IGY, and rockets and the earth 
satellites will be used for special measurements 
of its radiation. 

Many kinds of observations will be carried on 
daily, but the more difficult, specialized, and con 
centrated observations 


made by all geo- 


physical stations on a calendar of three to five 
regular World Days each month. Following the 


will be 


equinoxes in March and September, and the sol 
stices in June and December, ten-day intervals of 
very concentrated observations, to be known as 
World Meteorological Intervals, are scheduled in 
the attempt to define more sharply meteorological 
effects at the times of seasonal change. 

As active sunspot areas that may presage mag- 
netic, ionospheric, or auroral disturbances come 
into view on the Sun’s limb, an alert will be trans- 
mitted to all observers several days in advance. 
If such spots increase in activity, as they approach 
the Sun’s central meridian, a Special World Day 
will be announced over a world-wide communica- 
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tion network one day in advance of the expected 
disturbance, so that all stations will be ready. 
The scientific objectives of the IGY, numbering 
in the hundreds, range from the very simple to the 
very complex. On the side of the simple—how 
long is an auroral arc? Does it 
the Earth? 


extend around 
Do auroral arcs appear in northern 
and southern hemispheres simultaneously and at 
corresponding geomagnetic latitudes or in corre- 
sponding form? Although such questions seem 
very elementary, the answers are not known; they 
bear mightily on the concepts of our environment. 

On the side of the complex, we need only cite 
some meteorological problems. The influence of 
the polar regions on meteorology may be pro- 
found. The inaccessible Antarctic is by far the 
highest continent on Earth. A huge mass of icy 
air, wobbling unstably like an inverted bowl of 
jelly, rests over millions of square miles of the 
two-mile high Antarctic plateau. From time to 
time, a huge cold air mass seems to break away 
from this unstable mass and come tumbling down, 
acquiring enormous energy in Thus, 
huge meteorological shock waves may be generated 
that affect the entire Earth. To understand such 
phenomena we must have closely-spaced and well 
equipped observers, not only in the wastes of the 
Antarctic, but 
over the whole 


the process. 


arranged in a suitable network 
Earth. 
The present polar ice-caps are remnants of 


about 


the 


| 12,000 years ago when 


last ice age, only 
thick glacial ice pushed its way into the northern 
part of the United States. We know that since 
the 1 

] 


and 


last ice age the Earth has steadily warmed 


the ice has receded. The change has been 


sufficiently rapid to modify the general climate 


noticeably over our lifetimes. If this warming 


thousand years, the 
polar ice caps may again disappear, arid the Earth 


return to its more 


continues for another few 


“normal” unglaciated 


But just what factors underlie this change? 


state. 

Are 
in the 
the warming to be 
reversed ? What 
us of the rates of such 


these so sensitive that some minor change 
Earth’s situation could cause 
speeded, or arrested, or 
the gl 


changes? 


can 
aciers themselves tell 
engaged 


Man is now in the huge experiment 


of consuming—in the space of about a century 
oil. Conse- 
quently, huge amounts of carbon dioxide and 


other combustion products are being discharged 


most of his fossil fuels—coal and 


into the atmosphere. The experiment cannot ever 


again be repeated. What are the consequences 
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of this new and unique factor on our weather? 
Do the oceans and biology absorb the excess of 
new gases at a sufficient rate to keep our atmos- 
phere in stable chemical equilibrium, or is the 
basic character of the atmosphere changing? 

We know that violent storms 
the weather map from “nowhere” 


can appear on 
they seem to 
be generated on the spot and then travel long dis- 
tances wreaking havoc and destruction. 
vere floods 


The se- 
and blizzards in the northeastern 
United States during the past two years are in 
this category. Yet we cannot say how or why 
circumstances conjoin to produce such remarkable 
and disastrous results. 


need to know 


fundamentals 


To answer such 


much 


questions, we 
the underlying 
Since the atmosphere is really the 


more about 
meteorol gy. 


1 


gas of a huge heat engine, what is the input en- 


how much does it 


and 


Sun 
with change of solar radiation or of cloud 

Earth? What is the output radiation 
from the atmospheric engine and how much does 


ergy from the vary 


cover 
over the 


it vary? Does the mixing of the oceans vary 


from year to year to modify the intake or release 
in them, 


thus vitally influencing our climate and the at- 


L 


of the huge quantities of energy stored 


mospheric circulation? Are sudden and catastro- 
phic precipitation and storms induced by an influ 


of meteoric dust from space, as recently sug- 
gested, or perhaps by other events in outer 
The of the 


provide data on 


space ? 


IGY are being equipped to 
More- 


stations 


problems such as these. 


VANGUARD 
MULL ma ae: 


\ cross section of the satellite-launching vehicle 
showing the three rocket r tl 
ipproximately 75 feet lor 


satellite 
baskethall 


stages spl erical 
satel- 
lite about the size of a 
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Fic. 3. Preliminary 
satellite 
beginning ot he 
orbit 


earth 
stages of launching and the 
ultimate approximately elliptical 


schematic trajectory of the 
showing three 


Is 


over, the earth satellite, which can quickly scan 


the whole Earth and examine the space outside, 
will eventually be a major tool in solving such 
problems. 

The instrumented earth satellites to be launched 
by the U. S. and U.S.S.R. during the IGY open 
entirely new research opportunities in the study 


of the 


arth and its environment. By 
the sate 


llite, it is possible to maintain observing 
instrumentation in space for long intervals of time. 


means ot 


From the vantage point beyond our insulating at- 
mosphere, we 
time the 


can observe for long intervals of 
and the character of the 
through which the Earth travels. 


Sun space 
Likewise, we 

scan the whole Earth quickly. Incidentally, 
the U. S. and U.S.S.R. have agreed on standard- 
ized equipment so that only one type ot appa- 
ratus is needed to observe the satellites of either 
nation. 

The U. S. satellite will be launched by means 
of a rocket fired in three successive stages. To 
protect the satellite and the third stage during 
their traverse through the 
phere, 


dense lower atmos- 
they are imbedded in the second stage. 

The first stage will carry the satellite through 
the main atmosphere to a height of about 45 miles 
when this stage will fall away after burnout. The 
second stage provides energy for final altitude 
forward velocity. As 
the second stage approaches burnout, the third 
stage and its satellite are spun around their axis, 
and then fired as the second stage reaches a hori- 
zontal altitude. 

Depending on accuracy of release of the third 
stage with respect to the horizontal direction, and 
its final burnout velocity, the satellite will circle 
the Earth each 90 or 100 minutes in a more or 


and gives a considerable 
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less elliptical orbit. If things go perfectly the 
orbit will become circular about 300 miles above 
the Earth. If the third fired with an 
error as much as 2° from horizontal, the distance 
at apogee will be about 1,400 miles and the dis- 
tance at perigee about 200 miles. The orbit at 
perigee must not be so deep in the atmosphere 
that the satellite will be slowed too quickly by 
atmospheric drag. With perfect firing, the satel- 
lite would stay up a year, but the best bet is a 
lifetime of perhaps three weeks, involving perhaps 
three or four hundred rotations around the Earth. 

In order to take advantage of the energy of 
the Earth’s rotation and to simplify the observing 
program, the satellite will be launched to reach a 
latitude about + 35° from the equator. As _ the 
Earth rotates, the orbit will appear to regress, so 


stage is 


that it can be seen at one location only about once 
a day. 

Therefore, the primary network of observing 
stations required to obtain the epheme ris of the 
satellite must be extended across the whole range 
of latitudes. radio 
means to about 30-feet accuracy and by visual 


These stations will observe by 


means to about 3 feet, with a time accuracy of 
1/1000 second. Stations of this network will be 
linked to central computers that will rapidly pre- 
dict the time and position of succeeding locations. 
In addition to the primary network, many other 
and less complex observing stations will be spread 
around the Earth. 

The first experiments to be carried out in satel- 
lite flights will include measurements involving 
pressure of the outer atmosphere, 
hydrogen-ion density in the vicinity of the Earth, 
concentration and variation of meteoric dust, den- 
sity and variation of ultraviolet and X-ray radi- 
ation from the Sun, and possible systems of elec- 


ger idesy, 


tric currents that may flow, at times, around the 
Earth. 
selves, represent only the first feeble attempts of 
man to work outside the atmosphere. 


These experiments, important in them 


But, as we 
acquire experience, we shall be but a step from 
understanding such fundamental experiments as 
measurement of the heat balance and variation of 
input and output energy of the Earth. 

Planning for the IGY is now nearly complete— 
apparatus is being constructed; men are being 
trained; stations are being built. During the 
present Antarctic summer, the most difficult op- 
erations are the placing of stations at the South 
Pole and at the pole of inaccessibility that were 
beyond man’s hope of reaching a few years ear- 
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lier. These mighty efforts are tributes to man’s 
ingenuity and curiosity in questioning the ele- 
ments of his environment. 

For the first time in history, almost all nations 
have agreed to support their scientists in a large- 
scale cooperative research on their Earth. The 
researchers have achieved agreement on a com- 
mon plan, with accepted standards and common 
timing. The operation is well financed. The 
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divided 
but politics has not hindered the needed 
collaboration. 


plan has been organized in a severely 
world, 
If occasionally politics has reared 
its head a little, it has been dismissed with a shrug 
and a smile by men of all nations who knew that 
the growth of knowledge need not be hampered 
by partisan views. For as Emerson put it, “We 
are as much gainers by finding a new property 
in the old Earth as by acquiring a new planet.” 
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1. INTRODUCTION 
THe “milieu intérieur” of the eye is a variable 
depending upon the particular site selected. The 
circulation of aqueous humor, for example, is 
about 4 times as rapid in the anterior chamber 
as in the vitreous (Kinsey, Grant, and Cogan 
1942). 
is a function of its own chemistry and nutritive 
requirements, and of the availability of growth- 
promoting substances. 


The ease of growth of extraneous tissue 


The mammalian ovum has a potentiality of 
developing under suitable circumstances into a 
variety of specialized tissues, each with its own 
characteristic metabolism and enzyme systems. 
We considered it of interest to test these potenti- 
alities in the rabbit, comparing the anterior cham- 
ber with the vitreous body. Allen and Priest 
(1932) had made attempts to rear normally fer- 
tilized rabbit eggs by transplanting them to the 
anterior chamber of the eye, but were unsuccess- 
ful. This was probably due to the fact that they 
carried out only three transplants, for they suc- 
ceeded with their skillful techniques in obtaining 
striking results with transplants of pieces of 
ovarian tissue to the anterior chamber. Runner 
succeeded in transplanting fertilized 
mouse eggs to the anterior chamber of albino 
mice where they cleaved and developed through 
blastocyst stage. 
far in 


recently 


The embryo did not progress 
development. In the extra-embryonic 
structures the principal derivatives were tropho- 
blastic giant cells which were histologically simi- 
lar to those found in utero. 
rivatives 


Intra-embryonic de- 
development through 
mesoderm formation before degenerating. The 
“intraembryonic” derivatives attained maximum 
development in 4 to 8 days. 


1 Aided by a 
American 


continued their 


Extraembryonic 


from the Penrose Fund of the 
Society. We are indebted to 
Mrs. M. Notaro for preparing the histological sections, 
and to Miss Ann Bilyi for the gross photographs in 
figure 2 and part of those in figure 3. This paper was 
presented at the International Congress of Developmental 
Biology, July 25, 1956, Brown University, 


Rhode Island 


grant 
Philos« yphical 


Providence, 
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derivatives were found 
from 4 to 15 days, but regression of these struc 
tures set in, and was complete by the twenty- 
eighth day. None of the well-differentiated ec- 
todermal and mesodermal tissues described in the 
present paper were developed. Runner implanted 
1 to 10 eggs into the anterior chamber. It would 
be of interest to determine whether development 
of mouse eggs further than he obtained could be 
secured in a series of transplants in which only 
one egg is introduced into each anterior chamber. 

Fawcett, Wislocki, and Waldo (1947) trans 
ferred mouse ova to the anterior chamber of the 
eye and to the abdominal cavity. The ova im- 
planted, developing placental trophoblast, with 
relatively little differentiation of the inner cell 
mass. 


structure (chorionic) 


In the present experiments, development 
was found to proceed in the anterior chamber of 
the rabbit eve, far beyond the blastocyst stage. A 
number of specialized tissues, recognizable by 


their characteristic histology, were identified. 


2. TECHNIQUE 


Fertilized rabbit ova were obtained after copu 
lation by flushing « 


ggs out of the Fallopian tube 
or the uterus into a 


syracuse watch glass, using 


sterile precautions. Transfer of the eggs 


ggs was 


done at first with an eye dropper whose tip was 
drawn out to a fine tube. Better control of the 
transfer was obtained by attaching glass tubing 
with elongated fine tip to a 1 ml. tuberculin 
syringe through a short section of gum tubing 
(fig. 1A). Moistening the plunger and inside 
of the barrel was necessary to provide the air 
pressure for forcing the fluid out of the tip. A 
commercially available screw-type plunger, to 
which the elongated pipette is attached, is shown 
in figure 1B. Under a_ binocular dissecting 
microscope (fig. 11.) the eggs can be drawn up 
into the tip of the pipette, and some stability is 
furnished by resting the syringe on a small ad- 
justable stand. <A freshly ovulated egg in the 
cumulus mass is illustrated in figure 1C, a 1-cell 
egg with single polar body, and free of cumulus 
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cells in figure 1D, a 4-cell stage in figure 1F, and 
2 and 4 cell stages in figure 1G. The scale in 
figure 1E, with 100u and 10, divisions, applies to 
figures 1C, D, F. 


Blastocysts, 55 days, are seen 
in figure 1H. 


The variation in size of the blasto- 
cysts may be considerably greater. 
\ host rabbit is nembutalized i.v., 


and given 
supplementary ether. 


No hormone or other en- 
docrine or drug is administered to prepare the 
inimal for the reception of the fertilized egg. A 
small dot of methylene blue is made on the sclera 
of the proptosed host rabbit’s eye adjacent to the 
limbus, where an incision is made with a keratome 
or a Graefe knife, using aseptic surgical tech- 
nique. The tip of the pipette containing a single 
egg or embryo is inserted into the incision, using 
the blue dot as a landmark. After the ovum has 
been placed in the anterior chamber, the eye is 
allowed to fall back into the socket, and the con- 
junctival sac and cornea are 
antibiotic ointment (tetracycline ). 


smeared with 
One egg only 
was used for each transplant, to allow maximum 
opportunity for growth. The contralateral eye 
was also used, most often to transplant an egg 
into the anterior portion of the vitreous, through 
a short incision of the sclera with a Graefe knife. 
To reduce the intraocular pressure, a paracentesis 
was performed on the anterior chamber before 
making the vitreous transplant. 


yr 


In all cases a 
small amount of vitreous exuded through the in- 
cision after the instrument withdrawn. A 
variation of the above technique consisted of 
piercing the cornea at the limbus, or the sclera, 
with an 18 gauge needle, the bore of which was 
used as a guide through which the tip of the trans- 
plantation pipette passed. 


was 


In order to minimize disturbing the eye after 
the transplantation manipulations, no attempt was 
made to verify the actual passage of the egg into 
the anterior chamber or the vitreous by slit lamp 
or ophthalmoscopic examination. The animal 
was covered and allowed to lie on a towel until it 
regained consciousness, when it was returned to 
its cage. Eggs in 1, 2, and 4 cell stages, as well 
as those in morula, embryonic knob, and blasto- 
cyst stages, were used. Hosts were of both sexes, 
Al- 
binos and pigmented rabbits were used both as 
donors and hosts. 


young and adult, mated and non-pregnant. 


Altogether 72 eggs were trans- 
planted: 53 into the anterior chamber and 19 into 


the vitreous. In only one case was an auto- 


transplant made (egg transferred to the eye from 
the animal’s own uterine tube). 


In one case epi- 
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thelial cells from the Fallopian tube were trans- 
ferred to the anterior chamber. In neither in- 
stance did a macroscopic growth result. 

In all operated eyes, the corneal incision at the 
limbus healed, without requiring sutures. Only 
antibiotic ointment the end of the 
operation. After paracentesis, precipitation of 
fibrin is likely to take place in the rabbit eye. 
Such fluffy precipitates were often observed in 
the days following corneal incision and during 
subsequent healing of the eye. 


was used, at 


At intervals after transplantation, the anterior 
chamber was examined with flashlight or slit 
lamp, and the fundus viewed ophthalmoscopically, 
for evidence of growth. 

When the period of observations on the living 
animal was concluded, enucleation was done and 
the eyes were fixed, usually in formaldehyde. 
Subsequently, the cornea was removed, and the 
anterior chamber examined; following this, the 
globe was hemisected and the posterior segment 
searched for evidence of growth. 

3. RESULTS 

Of 53 transplants into the anterior chamber, 5 
grew successfully (9.4 per cent). No growths 
were observed from the 19 transplants into the 
vitreous. The overall figure for successful im- 
plantation was 7 per cent. Of the growths in the 
anterior chamber, 3 occurred in the male hosts and 
2 in female hosts (one immature, and one a 34- 
day-old baby at time of transplantation). No 
growth developed from the eggs transplanted into 
the eyes of mature females, either pregnant or 
non-pregnant. The growths varied in size from 
a few millimeters, to those which caused the eye 
to bulge markedly. In table 1 are collected the 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF GROWTHS IN THE ANTERIOR CHAMBER 
OF THE RABBIT EYE, FROM TRANSPLANTED OVA 


Host Sex Age Coloring Donor 
rabbit Implant of of of female 
no. host host host no. 


50 1 cell ovum, 
18 hours after 
copulation 


male adult 


albino 48 


1 cell ovum, albino 


18 hours after 
copulation 


female immature 


Embryonic knob, 
34 day embryo 


adult 


male chinchilla 


Embryonic knob, albino 


3} day embryo 


female | 34 days 


Embryonic knob, adult 


34 day embryo 


male English 
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\ 
rabbit, 54 days previously. B 


cornea 


Same, after 75 days. 


days Note 


anterior chamber of left eye of adult male. 


details of those cases in which the transplants 
were able to grow successfully. 
MACROSCOPIC APPEARANCE OF 


THE GROWTHS 


The growths varied in size from a few milli- 
meters to those which caused the eve to bulge 
markedly (figs. 2 and 3). Figure 2A, B, C, show 


the growth evolving from the transplantation of 


an expanded blastocyst into the left eve of an 


Growth irom expanded blastocyst transplanted to anterior chamber of left eye of 8% Ib. 


The extruded portion contained differentiated kidney tissue. D. Growth 
planted to anterior chamber of 34-day-old albino female rabbit. 
J hypertrophied vascularization of radial iris blood vessels. | 

Appearance after 54 days. G 
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chinchilla male 
Growth (g) has broken through 
from expanded blastocyst trans- 
after 53 days. E 


Same, after 81 days 


\ppearance Same, after 75 
Expanded blastocyst transplanted to 


Same, after 76 days. 


adult chinchilla male. In figure 2A, 54 days after 
transplantation, the growth was almost equal to 
the pupillary diameter and was bright pink and 
well-vascularized ; in 2B, 75 days after 


transplantation, it occupied more of the anterior 


hgure 


chamber of the eye; in figure 2C, at 81 days, part 
of the growth (g) extruded through the cornea. 
\lthough the extrusion was not manipulated for 


several days after it appeared, it did not become 
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infected It may out- 


of Descemet’s membrane, serving as a 


have been covered by an 
pocketing 


pre tector 


against bacterial invasion. The extra- 


vasated extraocular portion was used for making 
Sections (fig. 7C, D) 
had the histological structure of 


with numerous tubules visible. 


subtransplants. 


that the 


revealed 
tissue 
kidne Vv, 

In figures 2D, E, an expanded blastocyst trans- 
ferred rather forcibly into the anterior chamber of 


old 


albino rabbit, found its 
and 


female way 
the 
at 53 days after trans 
fifth dav (fig. 2E) it 


had progressed but slightly. The enlargement of 


posterior chamber grew under 
a considerable size 


antation. By the seventy 


the radial blood vessels, occasioned by the attach 


| the growth, is clearly shown. 


\ smaller growth is figures 2F 


G, where an expanded blastocyst was transferred 


illustrated in 


to the left eve of a young incomplete English male, 
] 
( 


un 
weighing 5! Ib. At 54 


lavs (fig. 2F) the growth 


rhtly 


ee } =. 
ippeared as 1g 


which was only s 
1 into the anterior cham 
of a large adult albino male, 
weight 93 Ibs., was observed at 106 days 


3A 


maximum possible 


after 
transplantation (fi to have grown to what 
appeared to be the size It 
Was a large translucent gray pink growth with 
good 


vascularity, which caused the anterior cham 
r to bulge Despite the bulging of the cornea 
which la the 
cornea remained clear. The bulk of the growth 
and developed in the 
the chamber. Pupil and 
Iris were completely obscured by the growth. At 
143 days, no appreciable further change havin 
occurred, it | 


by the growth, lay directly beneath it, 


orginated 


anterior lower 


quadrant of anterior 


@ 
was decided to investigate the extent 


of vascularization in the growth by injection of 


the animal's circulatory system with plastic, using 
satson. 


the technique described by This is an in 


yection mass based 


upol 
(methyl methacrylate ) 


an acrylic monomer 
converted 
rapidly to a solid by autopolymerization. Both 
carotids were cannulated and the fluid plastic con- 


which can be 


taining finely suspended green pigment in a 50 cc. 
syringe was injected under considerable pressure 
into both carotid arteries. This injects the entire 
circulatory system of the brain, and other 
organs. When the plastic has hardened (poly- 


the 


eves, 


merized ), arteries, arterioles and capillaries 


may be revealed in their original three dimen 
sional spatial configuration by digesting away all 


the other tissue, leaving the hardened plastic as a 
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residue. \ specimen of such an injection is 
shown in figure 3E, where gz refers to the 

terial side of the circulation in the growth. 
and the 


shown. 


pervasiveness ot the blood vessels, 


ness of their structure are clearly 
at the periphery of the 
are indicated by c. 7. 
cized 


chi re idal vess¢ ls, 


Embedded in the 
vessels were three pieces of bone (D 
sR): i 2 ale oe mama “a | ie 
OF); one Was dissected Out and 1s shown 1n 


2.0 WS 


3C. Its dimensions were 
thick. 


TOTCE ps. 


y 1.5 mm., and 
mim. A bit of the plastic was chipped away 


with fine and examined microscopically 
magnification of 125 The 
ya 


ramification and anastomoses of the blood 


at a extensive 


vess¢ ls 


1 


are clearly evident, down to the level 
laries. 


Another 


of an 


into the lett 
rabbit, 
growth, causing 


3 z. 108 davs 


one-cell egg, injected 


Ss 


weight 


~ 


immature albino female 
Ib... developed into a ik: 


eve to bulge markedly (fig. 


. ‘ . ’ a “ 
transplantation). The appearance the eve 
85 and 


re spectively ‘ 


106 days is shown in figures 3H and 


In figure 31 the cornea was cloudy 


and vascularized around its periphery \t 108 


1 


days the anterior chamber appeared deep, and 


opaque with white blotches of tissue visible on the 


} 


iris. At the time the animal was killed, 148 days 


after transplantation, the eye was greatly en- 
larged and protuberant, and corneal vasculariza 


tion had occurred from all angles of the limbus 
The anterior chamber appeared empty and devoid 


1 1 


of solid tissue, the growth having regressed al- 


most completely. This was borne out by the ap 


pearance of the eye after a plastic injection of 


3]), 

Ree 3 aeed witl an 
empty anterior chamber appeared, with several 
round or 


( fig. where an 


the arteries was carried out 


oval sinusoids as the remnants of the 


vascularization of the growth. 
B. VOLUME OI 


THE GROWTH 


fresh] 
enucleated male rabbits, ranged from 3.21 to . 


The weights of 6 control eyes, from 3 
grams. 
3A-F 

grams, 
¢€). Fd.’ 


after plastic injection, weighed 


the eve 


was 5.2/9 


whereas containing the growth 


grams. This represented an 
increase in weight, attributable primarily to the 
$1.3 per 


taken as approximate and indicative only 


growth, of cent. This figure can be 
of the 
to dif- 
blood 


occurrence of 


order of magnitude of the growth, owing 
between and 
the 


“sinusoids,” perhaps artifacts, where the pressure 


ferences of specific gravity 
plastic, and more especially 
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Same 
growth 
of left 


B 
injected witl 
alter 108 days 


ot 


owth 


Marked bulging 
vth 


atter 106 days 
of 


G 


\ppearance 


Is 


sive vascularization 


AaATAaAnce 
1 vesse 
owtl 

of gre 


xten 


practically 


OWS 


amber 
Wo 


Z. 


> 


growtl 
| ol eve 
ye. F. Same, 
had a 


which 


removed trom 
¢ 


nie 


female, 


f be 
Plast injected blo 


albin 


Piece 


I; 
choroidal vessels of the 


days ( 
- 
4d ) 

day s 


(1 
an immature 


after So 


143 


\. Growth from 1 cell egg transplanted to anterior 


Same, 


3 

alter 

plasti 
) 


(gi 


eye 
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4. <A. Tissue connection between implant (g) and iris ( 
containing a large cavity at one end. c, cornea. 1, iris. 62 X. C. Tissue connection between implant (g) and iris 


c, cornea; 7, lens. D. To show vascularization of iris and ciliary body (7). g, growth. 125 x. E. Vasculariza- 
tion of iris and ciliary body. 125. F. Normal iris and vessels (for comparison). 125 >» 


i). J is lens, and c, cornea. 44 B. Growth (q) 


of the injection may have forced plastic into tissue 
spaces, as evidenced by the large ovoid islands 
visible in figure 3E. It is of interest that the 
growth added to the total mass of the eye, 


C. VASCULARIZATION OF THE IRIS 


For any appreciable growth to occur in a nor 
mal tissue with oxidations proceeding primarily 

not 

merely displacing intracameral fluid as it en- 

larged. The specific gravity of several solid 

plastics is about 1.3, that of blood about 1.06. 


by aerobic metabolic pathways, it is apparent that 
an adequate connection must be established with 
the circulatory system. In the absence of such a 
connection a growth would either be supported by 
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abnormal pathways consisting largely of anaerobic 
mechanisms, or would be governed by diffusion 
which limit a 
growth progressing through aerobic mechanisms, 
to smaller dimensions than those observed in these 
experiments. 


automatically 


pre ICESSES, would 


A qualitative statement of this as- 
pect of the problem appears adequate at this 
point, without introducing quantitative examples. 


Fic. 5. A. Hair follicles. 125 
540 >» C. Hair follicles. 


follicle. 1200 » E. Hair shafts. 540. F 


White lines enclosing lower central area, shown enlarged in B. B 
Pigment granules. 540 » 
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In figure 4 (sections of the growth in rabbit 
81) some details of the tissue connections between 
the implant and the iris, and the resulting hyper- 
trophy of the iris, are manifest. In figure 4A 
(44 x) the large growth (g) is shown in inti- 
mate organic connection with the iris (7), both 
lying between the lens (/) and the cornea (c). 


In figure 4B (62 X ) a large cavity at one end of 
a > o 


we ~ S 


Hair follicle. 
D. Hair 


Area in white rectangle shown enlarged in D. 


. 2 hair follicles, with pigment granules. 540 » 
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6 \. Cartilage. 
540 » D. Adult fat (f), 
ovarian tissue 


hao Xx. 


and fetal fat (ff). E. Bone 


the growth (g), directly under the cornea (c), 
is adjacent to the enlarged iris (7). In figure 4C 
(62 x ) the connection of the growth with the en- 
larged ciliary processes is shown. Under higher 
, the numerous vessels are 
seen in sections of hypertrophied ciliary processes 
(fig. 4D). Also at 125 x (fig. 4E) are cross 
sections of enlarged ciliary process. 


magnification (125 x ) 


To provide a 


B. Cartilage developed in a different implant. 


(PROC, AMER. PHII 


soc. 


iZsx%. € 
\rea of round deeply staining cells. 


Sparser cells. Fat tissue 


Questionable 


). F 


basis for comparison, a section of normal iris, at 
125 xX, is contained in figure 4F. 


D. THE DIFFERENTIATION OF SPECIALIZED 


TISSUES 
The formation of discrete pieces of bone has al- 
ready been alluded to, and illustrated (fig. 3C). 
Other specialized tissues found in the growths 
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were hair, cartilage, fat, kidney, and questionable and the details of one of these (enclosed in white 
ovarian and muscle tissue. See figure 6. lines) are shown at higher magnification (540 x ) 


in figure 5B. Pigment granules, presumably 


a. Hair melanin granules, are visible in the hair follicle 


These findings are summarized in figure 5. Fig- contained partially within the white rectangle in 
be 5C, and enlarged to 540 X in figure 5D. 


ure 5A depicts numerous hair follicles (125 X), figure 


Fic. 7, A. Area adjacent to end of bone wedge. Fibrous tissue diagonally across photo. Mesodermal elements and 


hair in lower left cornea. 125. Area outlined in white rectangle shown enlarged in B. B. Mesodermal tis 
540 Fibrous tissue, mature fat (oval) cells, fetal fat cells. Cells with nuclei at periphery, are ques 
LD. Kidney tissue. 1200 t, tubule. g/, glomerulus 


Ce} F. Cartilage 


sues 
tionable muscle or giant cells. C. Kidney tissue. 540 
(?). E. Hair in a follicle (/.f.). Fine arteriole, with erythrocytes (7.b.c.). Capillaries 
1200 Cartilage cells, cc. Lacuna, /. Matrix, m. G. Tubule with cell (1) in telophase 
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Pigmented pencils, having the appearance of hair 
shafts, cut parallel to the long dimensions of the 
shafts, are seen in figure 5E (540 x), and at the 
same magnification, two structures, apparently 
more fully developed hair follicles, are evident in 
figure 5F. 

b. Cartilage 


Sections showing typical mature cartilaginous 
tissue are readily identifiable in figures 6A and 
6B (125 x). At higher magnification (1200 x ) 
(fig. 7F) the characteristic structure is detailed, 
with cartilage cells (c.c.) lying in their lacunae 
(1), and embedded within the cartilage matrix 
(7). 

c. Fat 

Figure 6C (540 X ) is a section of mature fatty 
tissue. In figure 6D (540 x), adult fat (f) is 
adjacent to fetal fat (ff). 


d. Bone 
Figure 6E (125 x) is a 
tained within the growth. 


section of bone con- 


ce. Kidney 
Kidney tissue, with abundant tubules, is clearly 
identifiable in figure 7C (540). A_ kidney 
tubule (ft) is seen in figure 7D, adjacent to a 


structure which resembles a glomerulus (gl) 
(1200 x). In [ 
tubule 
(1200 x ). 


figure 7G, another section of 


shows a tubule cell in telophase (tf) 


f. Other tissues 
(125 


ing round cells which are questionable ovarian 


Figure OF ) is an area of deeply stain 


cells. Another tissue of uncertain identification is 
that of figure 7B (540 


end of a bone wedge. 


) found adjacent to the 
The section contains meso- 
(oval ) 
The cells with nuclei at 


fibrous tissue, mature fat 
and fetal fat cells. 
the periphery may be 


dermal tissues 
cells, 
either developing muscle 
cells, or giant cells. 

In figure 7ZE (1200 <) a hair follicle (h.f.) is 
identifiable adjacent to an arteriole with several 
Nearby 
are three smaller vessels (capillaries) devoid of 


erythrocytes (r.b.c.) within its lumen. 
red blood corpuscles. 


g. Subtransplants 


Eleven subtransplants were made, 8 into an- 
terior chamber, and 3 to posterior segment, into 


rabbits of both sexes. No growth was found in 
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the posterior segment; of the anterior chamber 
transplants, + appeared to have established a 
definite organic contact with the iris, with 2 others 
questionable. 

There marked difference be- 
tween the course of the original growth from the 
ovum as compared with subtransplants of this 
growth. The former maintains its identity and 
much larger size after differentiating into spe- 
cialized tissues, usually for long periods of time 
(months ). 


was however a 


In one instance there was a complete 
regression (fig. 3]). 

In the case of the subtransplants, the growth is 
very limited, and does not more than 
about two to four times the original volume of 


transplanted tissue. 


occupy 


Surface vascularization ap- 
pears within a week or two, yet the entire tissue 
undergoes a transformation, in the 


course of several weeks or more. 


retrograde 
One exception 
to this is that represented in figure 8, where a 
piece of well-ditferentiated cartilage, derived from 
the growth in rabbit 83 (fig. 2D, E), appeared to 
gTOW 

to the 
relocation of this transplant was found, in which 
it was located entirely within the substantia 
propria of the cornea, and remained fully differ- 
entiated for more than 7 months, without dis- 
organizing. 


over the iris, and then to become attached 


cornea. On making sections, a_ striking 


The cartilage lies inside the corneal 
stroma, which is continuous with normal corneal 
structures, epithelium, and 
Descemet’s membrane and epithelium. It is note- 
worthy that the cartilage and substantia propria 
are both tissues which normally are maintained in 


viz., the corneal 


organ areas where good vascularization is not a 
critical determinant of survival of that particular 
See figure 8 C, D. 

An instance of the progress of some of the sub 
transplants is derived from the later history of the 
subtransplant shown in figure 8A. Two weeks 
after transplantation, the tissue appeared as a 


species of tissue. 


small spheroid about 1 mm. in diameter with tiny 
vasa on its surface. It appeared to be firmly at 
tached to the iris as a true growth. It began to 
retrogress after about 3 weeks, losing much of its 
vascularity. When excised from the eye about 8 
months after the transplant was made (fig. 8B), 
microscopic examination of sections showed a 
fibrous nodule on the anterior aspect of the iris, 
mature 


fibrous tissue, avascular, with no evidence of dif- 


covered with iris epithelium. It was 


ferentiated tissue, resembling a foreign body re- 
action, with the implant replaced by fibrous tissue. 
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8. A Subtransplant into R. anterior chamber of rabbit 144 from growth in rabbit 
days. The tissue is obscured by a haze of fibrin (under the letters 4R) precipitated within the anterior chamber. 


B. Section of subtransplant, excised from the eye about 8 months after the transplant was made. 
subtransplant. 125 x. ( 


Sl. Appearance after 4 


_ atis.. 2. & 
within the 
D. Cartilage cells from c., under higher power 
(540 x). c, cartilage. s, stroma. E. Subtransplant from growth in rabbit 81. After 14 days transplant was 
pink, about 4-5 times larger than original piece, and apparently attached to iris as a true growth. 
weeks later the transplant began to regress. Section taken 136 days after making transplant shows fibrous tis- 
sue that has structure of iris. Epithelial cells, both columnar and cuboidal present, of unknown origin. s. f 
subtransplant. s, corneal stroma. 62 X. F. Subtransplant from growth in rabbit 83. After about 9 days, a 
pink growth, about 4 X 1 mm., which did not enlarge further. Section 27 days after making transplant shows a 
local enlargement of the iris, with no specialized tissue manifest. 62 


Cartilage subtransplanted from growth in rabbit 83. It has come to lie 
corneal stroma and persist there. c, cartilage. s, stroma. 62 » 


Several 
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5. DISCUSSION 
The present results are in accord with Runner’s 
that the hormones (at 
in the quantities circulating in the blood of 
the adult female 


conclusion, female sex 
least, 
are not indispensable for im- 
plantation of the embryo. The development of 
well-defined specialized tissues carries this notion 
farther in showing that their differentiation can 
also proceed Nor is the 
presence of the aqueous humor inimical to their 
development. 


in these circumstances. 


This in all probability is due to the 
with the blood 
which furnishes the tissues 


intimate relationship developed 
circulation of the eve, 


with adequate nutritive and 
If one 
elobe, 


Inverts it 


excretory pathways. 


cuts an equatorial section of the rabbit 


several millimeters distant from the limbus, 


and makes a microscopic examination 


under low power, the presence of numerous blood 


ls along the crown of ra 


9° 


liating folds of the 
apparent, and the 
readiness with which a growth might establish a 


VeEsse¢ 
1 } 1 
Clary processes IS cieariy 
circulatory connection on 
face of the 
| | al 


the posterior segment of the eye. 


the upper or under sur- 
iris is evident. 


terior chamber is. slighth than 
\ higher tem 


favor the more rapid development 


cooler 
perature would 
of the embryo, but a critical factor in development 
unless the 
in close proximity to a 


is adequacy of oxygen supply, and 


embryo can come to lie 
capillary bed, its development will be retarded or 
inhibited. This appears to be the correct inter- 
pretation of the 


transplantation 


ditference observed between 


anterior chamber, as 


into the 


into 
that 
vitreous body ‘ 

Duke-Elder 


gearding the 


coMm- 


pared with central area of the 


(1941) 


incidence of retinal tumors that these 


has noted (p. 2813) re- 


neoplasms are relatively rare, forming approxi 


mate ly 0.04 to 0.01 per cent of all diseases of the 


eye, with the age of incidence limited almost ex- 
clusively to the early vears of life. No figures 


were given comparing the incidence of tumors in 
anterior and posterior segments of the eye. 


SUMMARY 


1. Normally fertilized rabbit eggs were trans- 
planted with sterile surgical technique into the 
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anterior chamber or the posterior segment of the 
eves of host rabbits. The recipients were of either 


sex, diverse coat colors, and varied in age from 


one month to one year or older. 
2. Early embryos from one-cell stage through 


(fig. 1 


s- 


embryonic knob were transplanted 


3. About 7 per cent of the transplants grew 
Three 
occurred in male hosts, and 2 in females, one im 


No growths dk 


veloped from egg transplants made into the 


successfully, all in the anterior chamber. 


mature, and one age 34 days. 


eves 


1 


of mature females, whether pregnant or non 


pregnant. 
+. The 


millimeters to 


growths were of divers« from a 


those which ind 
of the eye (figs. 2 and 3) 


s 


Extensive vascularization of the growth 
curred, and was demonstrated histological! 


by means of plastic injections (figs. 3 and 4 


1 


6. The anterior chamber is capable of sup 


porting a variety of growths of diverse metabolic 


function and histologic structure \dult tissues 


of the following types were clearly differentiated 


in the growths: bone, cartilage, kidney, hair and 


fat (hgs. 3, 0, / 


trom 


7. Subtransplants were made pieces of 


otl er 


the ir 


the growths into the anterior chamber of 
host rabbits. 


new site. 


1 


Some of these grew slightly 1 
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MAUROLICO’S ATTITUDE TOWARD COPERNICUS* 


EDWARD ROSEN 


\ssociate Professor of History, City College of New York 


Topay, in the twentieth century, Nicholas Through these four publicatiot 
Copernicus (1473-1543) is universally acclaimed world began within a decade 
as the founder of modern astronomy. But in the Maurolico’s fee 


iA l 


sixteenth century his innovating treatise? at- inhibited outburst 
tracted few supporters. His fiercest antagonist of common knowl dye . ne 
was the eminent mathematician Francesco Mauro coterie of persons 


| 
lico 7 (1494-15 


5), who said he deserved a whip letails of astronom 
a scourge rather than a refutation (scutic f people 


/ 
/ oO J — 
fia . Juan reprenensione 


Mauro 
first of the 


thre mat 1 


ca 
his 


wait very | ‘e | Tr condemn 


I 


ot Copernicus. ; rromptly quoted in 
the first and lition 579.4 1585 


4 


or ¢ aT 


457-474, 194 
“Mauroli 
e, 1s tl 


ippy min 
said Micl 


a bh 


couronneés par I vale cde iences et 


lettres de uxell , 1837), 345, Lapis: 


Maurolico, phacra l 1 *, Mexico, 
fol. 27 v 

*A non-existent first edition of 1576 has been re- 
peatedly cited as far back as Johann Gabriel Doppel- ® Domenico Scina, / 
mayr, /Flistorische Nachricht von den niirnbergischen 87, Palermo, 1808: “Neé punto altri mi turban 


é 
Vathematicts und Kiinstlern, 78, Nuremberg, 173 Maurolico biasimano, condannano, perche 


Johann Thomas Freigius, Quaestiones physicae, 183, ingiurioso a Copernico, e il moto della terra 

Basel, 1579 (2d ed., 1585): “Copernicum scutica potius paradosso reputd filosofico”; 88: “niuno . . potra 
aut flagello, quam repraehensione dignum_  iudicavit ragionevolmente dar colpa, e condannar Maurolic 
Maurolycus.” ‘“Freigius” was the latinization of the perche non tenne a Copernico. Io non intendo con cid 
author's vernacular surname “Fry” or “Frey” (Heinrich di scusare il nostro Francesco, anzi volentieri confesso, 
Schreiber, Geschichte der Albert-Ludwigs-Universitat su che non seppe, né poté preservarsi dal comune contagio 
Freiburg im Breisgau 2: 221-223, Freiburg, 1857-1868). — de’ tempi.” 

There is no onomastic warrant for the hybrid form 7 Joannes Kepler, Opera omnia 8: 565, Frankfurt am 
“Freige,” which is found as early as Christian Gottlieb Main and Erlangen, 1858-1871, ed. Christian Frisch: 
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What Maurolico said about Copernicus was cor- 
rectly understood by everybody familiar with the 
episode until this unanimous agreement was dis- 
rupted a little over a century ago by Augustus De 
Morgan (1806-1871). In his early twenties De 
Morgan was appointed professor of mathematics 
in the new university organized at London under 
the banner of neutrality in religion, Cambridge 
and Oxford being then effectively closed to Jews 
and Dissenters from the Church of England.* 
In 1855 De Morgan published an article entitled 
“The Progress of the Doctrine of the Earth’s Mo- 
tion, between the Times of Copernicus and Gali 
being Notes on the Antegalilean Coper- 
The text of this article still cleaved to 
historical fact and sound tradition by portraying 
Maurolico as 


leo; 
nicans.”” 
“saying that Copernicus is more 
than a refutation.” ° But 
in a footnote to the word “whipping’’ De Morgan 
attempted to upset the otherwise universally ac- 
ce pted interpretati mm: 


worthy of a whipping 


We have always supposed, with all who have read 
the passage, that Maurolycus intended to say that 
Copernicus ought to have a whipping; but on look- 
ing once are inclined to suspect that his 
meaning Was not quite so savage. ... In the article 
now in question he has been describing the sphere, 
and proceeds to say 


more, we 


that he does not pretend to 
supersede other books. He then names some er 
roneous authors against whose faults he hopes the 
reader may be protected by what he has written. 
He then goes on as follows: Toleratur et Nicolaus 
Copernicus, qui fixum et?® terram in girum 


circumverti et scutica potius, aut flagello, 
quam reprehensione dignus est. 


solem 
posuit; 
This we conjecture 
may mean that he would also tolerate N. Copernicus, 
who makes the sun stand still and the earth whirl 
round and round [after the manner of a boy’s top]; 
and is more worthy of a whip [to keep his plaything 
up with] than of a grave rebuke. The usual trans- 
lation hardly consists with itself; the notion that 
to whip an astronomer is to tolerate him is utterly 
rejected at Greenwich and at Somerset House; and 
a person cannot merit the greater punishment more 
“dignitatis suae adeo immemor est, 
etc.” 

SH. Hale Bellot, University College, 
1926, 5-6, 41, Univ. of London Press, 1929. 

’Augustus De Morgan, The progress of the doctrine 
of the earth’s motion, between the times of Copernicus 
and Galileo, Companion to the Almanac; or, Year-Book 
of General Information for 1855, 10, London, 1855; 
issued with the British Almanac ... for... 1855. De 
Morgan dated this article October 16, 1854. 

10 Maurolico wrote “ac,” not “et” (cf. n. 32, below). 
The latter word is probably a mere oversight on De 
Morgan’s part and does not alter the meaning. 


ut dicere non dubitet 


London, 


1826- 


EDWARD ROSEN 
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than the smaller one. He who deserves a whipping, 
a fortiori, deserves a rebuke; but here the scutica 
is spoken of as the lesser, the reprehensione as the 
graver, punishment. Whichever way it may be, it 
is to be noted that Maurolycus did not give the 
last corrections to this work, as he died while it 
was being printed, or perhaps before the printing 
commenced. 


The Latin sentence quoted in De Morgan’s 
footnote formed part, as we saw above, of Mauro- 
lico’s De Sphaera Liber Unus and was originally 
published in his Opuscula Mathematica. It so 
happens that Maurolico died near his native Mes 
sina four or five days?! before the publisher of 
his Opuscula in far-away Venice dated the dedica- 
tion composed by the publisher himself.’* 
Maurolico died while his Opuscula 
printed,” but not the printing com- 
menced,”’ since the publisher said in his dedica- 


Hence 
“was being 
“before 


tion: “In recent months I supervised the printing 
of this book by the mathematician 
Maurolico.”’ ?* In other words, of the two alter- 
natives at the end of De 


renow ned 


Morgan's footnote, the 
former is probably true (that is, Maurolico died 
while the Opuscula was being printed) ; ** but the 
latter alternative is surely false (that is, Maurolico 
did not die before the printing of his Opuscula 
commenced). In any case, De Morgan was un- 
right in saying that ‘“Maurolycus 
did not give the last corrections to this work.” 
But there any “last 
than typographical? *® by 


questionably 


were other 


pointing out that 
“Maurolycus did not give the last corrections to 


corrections,” 


this work,” did De Morgan wish to suggest that 
perhaps Maurolico would have eliminated or miti- 
gated his excoriation of Copernicus? If so, De 


Morgan was making a gratuitous assumption. 


11 Edward Rosen, The date of Maurolico’s death, Scr 
math. In press. 

12 The publisher, Francesco dei Franceschi of 
ended his dedication thus: “VII. Kalendas Augusti Anno 
salutis MDLXXV” (= July 26, 1575). For his pub- 
lishing activity, see Ester Pastorello, T ipografi, editori, 
librai a Venezia nel secolo XVI, Biblioteca di bibliografia 
italiana 5: 28-29, 1924. 

18“Cum superioribus mensibus 
berrimi Mathematici 

( Maurolico, 
Venice, 1575 ). 
14 Baron Della 
D. Francesco 


Siena, 


librum hunc Cele- 
excudendum curassem 
mathematica, fol. a2r, 


Maurolyci 
Opuscula 


Foresta, Vita dell’ Abbate del Parto 
Vaurolyco, 17, Messina, 1613: “lOpusculi 
Mathematici vennero dopo la sua morte impressi.” 

15 The typographical corrections to be made = in 
Maurolico’s Opuscula math. were indicated at the end 
of the Index (fol. al0v). 
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Elsewhere '® he himself conceded that he had not 


been able to consult the biography of Maurolico 
written by the mathematician’s nephew.'* The 


16 The Penny Cyclopaedia of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge 15: 20, 1839: Maurolico’s 
“life was written by his nephew of the same name, and 
was published at Messina in 1613; we have not 
this work.” The Penny Cyclopaedia’s article on 
Maurolico, like all its other articles, was unsigned. But 
its last volume (27: p. V, 1843) published a “List of 
Contributors” specialties, including “A. De 
Morgan Mathematics and Astronomy.” More than 
700 articles contributed by him to The Penny Cyclo- 
paedia were enumerated in Sophia Elizabeth De Morgan, 
Vemoir of Augustus De Morgan, London, 1882, the 
article about Maurolico being mentioned on p. 411. Its 
date of composition may be inferred from internal evi- 
dence. For De referred (P. nny Cyclopaedia 
15: 21) to Chasles’ “lately published work on the his- 
tory of geometry.” In an earlier 
Cyclopaedia (“Geometry”; 11: 
“M. Chasles has just 
des méthodes en Géometric 
of this work has prevented us from 
more than that it appears to be 
Chasles’ Apergu historique was first published at 
1837. It reached De Morgan when 
he had almost finished writing his article on “Geometry,” 
which was printed in 1838, and not long before he com- 
posed his article on Maurolico, was 
1839. We shall not go very far astray, then, if we 
assume that De Morgan drafted his article on Maurolico 
in 1838. 

17 Della Foresta, Vita dell’ 
Vaurolyco; for a 
Photismi de 


seen 


and their 


Morgan 


article in the 
156) De Morgan 
published an ‘Apergu 
The 


Penny 
said 
historique 
date 
able to say 
sufficiently learned.” 


very recent 


being 


3rus- 


sels in must have 


which issued in 


é Abbati D 
facsimile of title 
lumine f Maurolycus, tt 
facing p. xii, New York, 1940. On the 
della Foresta explained that his 
to write this 


Francese 
page, sec The 
Henry 

title page Baron 

brother had asked 

Maurolico, 


Crew, 


him 
biography of nephews 
they were (‘di lui Nipoti”) 
refrained from using | 
to be identical with his 
book would have 


Maurolico by 


autobiography. 


whose 
Baron della Foresta wisely 
his personal name, which 


Had he 


biography of 


happened 
used it, his 
% Francesco 
Francesco Maurolico, and yet not an 
In the dedication drafted by the 


ficorum libri 


oe 
uncies 


been a 


uncle 

was published 
mathematica, he 
work 


Francesco 


for his Arithm. duo, 

as a companion piece to his Opuscula 
stated that the manuscript of the 
“transcribed by the hand of my 
Maurolico”; see n. 76, below. It 
his brother who wrote the biography of their 
uncle, despite Giuseppe Maria Mira, Bibliografia siciliana 
2: 37, 1873-1881. The uncle 
not the author, of the biography, despite 
meines Gelehrten-Lexicon 3: 309. Della 
deprived of his title “Baron,” which was 
the given name “Aaron” by Antoine Teissier, Catalogus 
auctorum, 1, 375, 411, Geneva, 1686. Teissier’s mistake 
was followed by Vincenzo Coronelli, Biblioteca universale 
1: 66, no. 275, Venice, 1701. 
by Antonino Mongitore, 
Palermo, 1707-1714, it 
Edouard- Marie 
1167, 


former was 
nephew, 
was Francesco, not 


Silvestro, 


Palermo, was the 


J ocher, 


subject, 
rs {/] Ie- 
Foresta was 


changed into 


\lthough it was corrected 
Bibliotheca sicula 1: 
was nevertheless repeated by 
Oettinger, Bibliographie biographique 
1866, Jean-Charles 


299 


universelle, Paris, while in 
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nephew tells us that his uncle consigned the manu- 
script of the Opuscula Mathematica 
zino, who 


Messina. 


“to Comen- 
way to Venice’ ?* from 
Clearly, then, Maurolico wrote his 
barbarous reference to Copernicus in the De 
Sphaera Liber Unus which, together with the 
other tracts in the Opuscula Mathematica, he 
turned over to Giovanni Comenzino for transmis- 
sion to a Venetian publisher.’ 


Houzeau and Albert 
de l’'astronomie 1: 


was on his 


There is not the 


Lancaster, Bibliographie 
940, no. 7188, Brussels, 
though it were the 
given name, which was 
18 Della Foresta, 17. Giacomo Macri, 
Maurolico nella vita e negli scritti, 37, in R. 
Peloritana, Commemorazsione del IV 
Vauroliico MDCCCXCIVT, 
out that “some people change the word ‘Comenzino’ into 
‘Comandino.” This confusion of Comenzino with the 
mathematician Commandino (1509-1575) was 
committed by Federico Napoli, Intorno alla vita ed ai 
lavori di Francesco Maurolico, Bullettino di bibliografia e 
e fisiche 9: 22, 


Francesco 


générale 
1882-89, “A” 


Della 


appears as initial of 


f rancesco., 


Foresta’s 


Francesco 
Accademia 
centenarto dt Fran- 
Messina, 1896, pointed 


CCSCO 
famous 


di storia delle scienze matematiche 1876, 


and by Francesco Maurolico nel 


secolo XVI, s., 20: 10 


The man to whom Maurolico entrusted the manuscript of 
his Opuscula 


Guardione, 


Irchizio storico sicihhano, 1895, n 


mathematica was not the mathematician 
Federico Commandino, but 


Comencino ), 


Giovanni Comenzino§ (or 
a bookseller and publisher in Messina (see 
Gaetano Oliva, L’arte della stampa in Messina, Archivio 
sto 204-205, 1900-1901 ; 
d secoli XV « 
rientale 8: 
Ricerche 
siciliana, Biblioteca dt bibli 
and Mario Scaduto, II 

e 1 Gesuiti, 


139, 1949) 


ico messinese 1: idem, L’arte 
XVI, Archivio 
1911; Nicolo 

storiche sulla tipografia 
yrafia italiana 1§: 24, 1940; 
matematico Maurolico 


lesu 18: 


" 
ella stampa in 


} 
; 


storico per la Stetlia 


Sicilia net 
398-399, 


Domenico  Evola, 


Francesco 


lrchizvum histortcum cietatts 


Perhaps Napoli was misled by the mis 


take in Francesco Lomonaco,  ! ite leglt 


Italiani, 2: 80, Italia, 1802 


1 altri solenni matematici 
| 


che stranieri, 


1803: “il Comandini, il padre 


di quei tempi si italiani 


Sicilia | 


Viaggiarono sino in per conoscerlo 


di persona.” Lomonaco’s 
graphia italiana 4, Malan, Commandino 
Maurolico in direct conflict with the 

mony of Commandino’s pupil and biographer, 
Jaldi (1553-1617), whose 


assertion (reprinted in /cono- 


1836) that 


met 
testi- 
Bernardino 
statements are based on “many 
vears of familiar conversation” with the mathematician 
(Vita di Federico Giornal de’ letterati 
d'Italia 19: 183, 1714) In his Crop de matematici, 
137, Urbino, 1707, Baldi says explicitly that Maurolico 
“was a friend of Commandino, 
though knew other face to 
molto Federico Comandino, 


person is im 


Commandino, 


Federico 


good 


even 
they ( 


face” (Fu 
mai 


never each 


amico di ancorche gia 
non si conoscessero di 


19 Della Foresta, 17 
a cui i 


presenZa ) 
“Vennevi etiandio il Clavio 

prender congedo l’Originale de 
Fotismi, e dell’ opera delli Diafani, distinto in tre libri, 
affine di farglili 
Comenzino, che Vinegia, per il medesimo 
effetto Mathematici, l’Epitome delle Linee 
horarie, li cinque corpi regolari, la Musica, li tre volumi 
delle Linee horarie, del Computo 


egli assegnod nel 


stampar in Roma; anco al 


come 
passava a 


lOpusculi 


Ecclesiastico, de gli 
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shred of that Maurolico ever 


modify his 


7 
evidence 
» withdraw or truculent 
| Copernicus. 


Morgan, in his effort to overturn the settled 


1 


nm regarding Maurolico’s attitude toward 


g 
Copernicus, not only made a gratuitous assump- 
ut also spoiled his translation of the 
prehensio. In the 


1 


1O) 1855 he 


Latin 
Companion to th 
] 


at first equated repre- 


with 


1 


| conformed 


article "s 
to the traditional 
footnote he shifted to - 


and 


“refutation” in his text, 
But 
‘rebuke 

“rebuke” are of 


view. 
Lorthodox 
“refutation” 
interchangeable. Whereas every refu- 


av be deem imply a rebuke, not 


every rebuke need form of 
The latter 


1 


mina, 


a refutation 


requires asoning powers of a 
while peremptory tones suffice for a rebuke. 
\ refutation 1 1e€ act who undertakes 


kind ; he 


ot a person 
adversary's argument in 
believes that the proper 


book, not a blov iF 


to reply to 


answer to a book is a 


our own time we have all 


too o 1 a spectacle of unreasoning impa 


has 


economic coerct mn, 


tience response to an idea been, not 


another idea, but a species of 
frequently in the 


ment The 
that 


shape of enforced unemploy 


sixteenth century, in some ways less 


finicky our own, was more accustomed to 


physical 
quent the \ 


for Copernicus 


coercion ; public floggings were more fre 


2 
g Maurolico’s first 
Was his second choice 


lashing was 
choice 
refutation or a rebuke 


He himself 


proceeding to say 


~ 


indicated which it was by at once 
‘Let us therefore go on to the 
time for 
nothing.” \ refutation inevitably consumes a 


little, 


remaining topics, lest we 
g 


Waste our 


certain amount of time; a rebuke, very 


because the emotional mood responsible for 1 


1 


brooks no delay. 


tT 
[It a debater regards a potential 
feels that 
would be a 


opponent as unworthy of an answer, he 


to participate in a debate with him 


sheer waste of time. But an exasperated critic 


that he is 
noments to unimpeachable use. 


who blurts out a rebuke is confident 


putting a few 
Since Maurolico assured his readers that a repre- 
hensio of Copernicus would ‘waste our time for 


nothing,” he meant a “‘refutation”’ 


1 
1 


obviously 
would take 


Hence the 


(which 


time) an “rebuke.” 


text of De 


not a 
Morgan’s article in the 


stromenti, & ordigni Mathematici, 


la sua morte impressi.” 


Maurolico, 


igitur ad reliqua, ne 


quali vennero dopo 


Opuscula mathematica, 26: “Transeamus 


tempus frustra teramus.” 
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Companion correctly rendered reprehensio by “re 
futation,”’ 
“rebuke.” 


whereas the footnote mistranslated it by 


His own mistranslation induced De Morgan to 
charge that the “usual translation” of Maurolico’s 
comment on ¢ opernicus “hardly consists with it 

If the 


S4ll= 4 «48 merit 
one. He 


more than the smaller 


person cannot greater 


punishment who 


deserves a whipping, a fortiori, deserves a re 


buke.”” To be sure, had Maurolico asserted that 
Copernicus deserved a whipping more than a re- 
buke, he would not have ‘“‘consisted with himself” 
(to revert to the quaint language of our Victorian 
predecessors fact 
that Copernicus deserved a whipping rather than 
a refutation. When 

1 


1] 
anegeda 


But in Maurolico declare 


reprehensio is properly 
translated, the 


but the 


disappears 


inconsistency ppeal 


savagery remains. 


In dealing with Copernicus, Maurolico would 


have preferred thrashing the rebel 


astronom 


body to engaging in a dispute with his mind 
De Morgan’s footnote tried to show that 
lico’s “meaning was not quite so savage.” 

for reé 

if his first 
than a 


more distasteful 


predilection for whipping rather than 
tion would seem 


could 


“not quite so savage” 


choice become less severe genuine 


whipping, and his second choice 


than a refutation. Some thinkers may 
lenge to in 


actually 


relish a refutation as a chal 
but nobody likes 
then, De 


pleasantness of Maurolico’s second choice; but in 


to be rebuked 


lid intensify the un 


combat, 


footnote, Morgan ( 


he abandoned “refutation,” 


equivalent of reprehensio, and 


doing so, the precise 
introduced the mis 
translation “rebuke.” 

In attempting to make Maurolico “not quite so 
De Morgan also sought to diminish the 
the first This he 


by converting the whip from an instrument 


savage, 


severity of Sicilian’s choice. 
did 


of torture to an indispensable adjunct of an 


ancient form of the top. The etfect of this magt- 


cal transformation is to reverse Maurolico’s atti 


Now 


astronomer is to be humored rather than rebuked. 


tude toward Copernicus. the revolutionary 


Maurolico has ceased to be the fiercest antagonist 


of Copernicus. He no longer craves to whip 


him rather than refute him. He does not even 

‘For ancient paintings showing the top and the whip 
used with it, see British Museum, Department of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, 4 guide to the exhibition illus- 
trating Greek and Roman life, 199, 3d ed., London, 1929, 
and Carl Watzinger, Griechische 


Tafel 25, E 78, Reutlingen, 1924 


Vasen in Tubingen, 








desire to rebuke him He just Wants to help 
him play The lion has lain ck Wn with the lamb. 
In Painting this idy [lic Picture of brother], love, 





o% ' tO Convince even himself. For 
setting that he had changed Maurolico’s whip 
\$culica) from a dre ided scourge to a means of 
amusement, he still] Maintained that “here the 
seulica 18 spoken of as the lesse; punish 
nent, Yet V in the traditio; al interpretation 
ot Maurolico jc the scutica a punishment, [py De 
\lorgan’s Interpretation it ceases to be punish 
nent, whether lesser , staver, and becomes a 
toy By professi; £ to reject the traditional inte 
pretation while clinsing + 





uN eC acy unworthy , 
tuthor of | > famous treatise on J, rh 

lt the VOTas ¢ (f ind ( fill ONCE denote: 
the whip use © IMpart motion to ar ancient top 
nN Maurolico's ume they were surely more ta 
Nlilar I Css cle lghtfu COnteN Xe iaders ac 
quainted with the more « rem forms of religious 
Mana may rey the natical flac. ints LD 
Morgan himselj new we the above mentione: 
Monograph o1 \lauro ( whicl quoted rom his 
Sompendium of Sicilian histoy he st ent that 
t harsh ruler ordered people beate; a whiy 
(Scutiy verl ra) 


To justify th departure of the footnote fron 


ot his article in the Coy Panion, De Mor 











san on the one ] id assumed that Maurolieo 

/ l 847; reprinted 1926, London. 
( \. E. Tay 

De NM { ( f Bo: 20° Com 
pa , ao 10 After De 
Morga it 1 brary, “% ng a valuable col- 
lection I mat tical WOrks Vas purcl sed it Its 
entirety | l Overston an resented by 1s 
Lordship to 4 e University ot London (( f 

Libray l rs tf Lond diy é 
thrap c ) ) ind luau is ( 1 , 
Preface, Loy lon, 187 For De Mo: Ss OWnership 
Ot a ¢ ’ > ox see this ( ! f 650 Phe absence 
ot Della Foresta rom the ¢ fe proves that DD, 
Morgan did | “quire a copy of that biography atter 
he acknowl, fed about 1838 In his Penny Cyclopacdia 
article on “Maurolico, or Marullo, | rancis” that he had 
not been abl to consult Della Foresta 

*Scina, 107 quoting from Maurolico, Sj, micarum 
rerum mpendium, fol. 213; {mMisnumbered 216). Mes 


sina, 1562. Guardion spoiled his quotation of Maurolico's 
attack on Copernicus by allowing the Msprint “sentica” 


to replace “scutica” | lrchivio storic, Siciliano, n. s., 20: 
20, 1895) In one place (p. 4) Guardione misdated Della 
Foresta’s biography. of Maurolico in 1623, althoue! later 
.D.. s n, 2 he Lave the correct date, 1613 The first 
edition of Maurolico’s Sj yucarum rerum compendium 
appeared in 1562, not 1572 (despite th Dizionario dei 
Sica lusty : 322, Palermo, 1939) 
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nught hays eliminated his reference to Coper 
nicus, and the other hand turned 


a scourge 
Our lenient lay pernuts inconsistent 
leading : the defendant never borrowed the | t 


1 


pertect cor qdition, 


1 

I 

tle, he returned it in 
| ; : 





id a hole in it when he borrowed it. Such 
sOmersaults may make an i €ssionable jury 
dizzy and win a case at court. But history ic 
made OF sterner stuff It doe ‘ heat he 
speech only once It has the Opportunity to read 
reflect ind ask en barrassit questions If 
Maurolico had preterred to Present Copernicus 
with a Plaything, yw] should he have y nted to 
void say ng si 

1) Nc real ust have bee Cast vaguely 
CONSCIOUS Of the WW ¢ knesses 1 ] S € j } 
ootnote He there expressed | mselt three times 
with UNnMIstakabl. diffi ence he \ s Cined to 
Suspect that Maur 1K S me NY was not quite 
SO Savage ; he introduce; his own less ¢ 11 
terpretation with the hesitant forn Chis we 
conjecture may mea; "3 and after c paring 
his owt Interpretation with the older view he 





iCrerre;< back 

to his footnote 3; the Companio) or 1855 with 
conhdent assurance 

In the Opus ( I cis May yeus, 1575 
there is an dd ‘ t “6 of the tract De 
SPilag 1 \\ 1¢ Contains the celebrated OD) ”? tl t 
Copernicus ought to | ive hee flog I ve 
else € contended that the ; ssage Ss been 
entirely misunderstood 
Some seven months afterwards. in The Ath 
naeun De Morgan reiterated his belief that the 


Passage 


has been quite misunderstood. Maurolycus, In his 
De Sphae) ’, Written 1 any years he fore its post- 
humous publication 1575, speaking 0; the safety 
with whi 


ch Va 


irlous 


authors may be read atter his 


cautions, says, “Tole; tur et Nicolaus ( opernicus 
qui Solem ftixum et ferram in girun ( 
POsult: et scutica potius, aut flagello. qu epre 
hensione dignus est.” Maurolycus Was a mild and 
somewhat conten ptuous Satirist, when expressing 


disapproval as we should now say, he pooh pooh-ec 


his Opponents : 


but, unless the above be an 
he was never savage not Mnpetuous 


De Morgan, Reference to 


3: 223, 


1863. Novembe; 7, p. 610 


preceding 


Marcel 21. 


cs, 3d SCT 1¢ 
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satisfied that the meaning of the sentence is, 


that 
( ‘opernicus, 


who turned the earth like a boy’s top, 
ought rather to have a whip given him wherewith 
to keep up his plaything than a serious refutation. 
To speak of tolerating a person as being more 
worthy of a flogging than an argument, is almost a 
contradiction. 


The contrast between the Companion for 1855 
(“This we conjecture may mean .. .”) and the 
Athenaeum for 1863 (“I am fully satisfied that 


the meaning of the sentence is ...’’) is 
striking. 


most 

In the eight-year interval between 1855 
and 1863, De Morgan evidently became thoroughly 
convinced that the whole world had misinter- 
preted Maurolico, whose true sentiments he was 
the first to discover. 

His mistranslation of reprehensio by “rebuke” 
in the 1855 Companion footnote was not repeated 
in the 1863 where he adopted the 
renderings and “argument.” This 
silent return to the sound version in the Com- 
panion text is tantamount to a tacit admission of 
error in the Companion footnote. 

Another noteworthy difference between the 
Companion footnote and the Athenaeum concerns 
Maurolico’s formulation of Copernicus’ thesis 
the earth. In the Companion De 
had Maurolico say that Copernicus 

the earth whirl round and round 
jafter the manner of a boy's top|"; the square 
brackets were the purpose of pro- 
claiming that Maurolico had said nothing about a 
boy’s top, that plaything being injected into the 


discussi n by 


Athenaeum, 
“refutation” 


concerning 
Morgan 
“makes 


inserted for 


De Morgan nearly three hundred 
But in the Athe- 
there are no longer any square brackets. 
De Morgan there said: “I am fully satisfied that 
the meaning of the sentence is, 


years after Maurolico’s death. 
nNaciwti 


that Copernicus 
turned the earth like a boy’s top.” Without 
the safeguard this style of 
presentation may give the unwary (and non-read 
ers of Latin) the impression that it was Maurolico 
who compared the earth’s motion to the spinning 
of a top. 


of square brackets, 


Actually he made no such comparison. 

But if he was not thinking of a top, then the 
whip recommended by Maurolico for Copernicus 
“wherewith to keep up his 
but something wherewith to lash his 
was De 


was not something 
plaything,” 
back. It Morgan, not Maurolico, who 
compared the moving earth to a spinning top. 


Without this comparison De Morgan could not 


have transformed Maurolico’s whip from a means 


of terrorizing an adult to a toy designed to amuse 
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a child. Since the idea of the top 1s an absolutely 
unjustified interpolation, De Morgan's attempted 
transmogrification of Maurolico’s whip must be 
adjudged utterly unhistorical. 

Not only was it unhistorical but it was also out 
of harmony with Maurolico’s character, which 
was completely misjudged by De Morgan. In the 
Athenaeum the gentle Victorian said that ““Mauro 
lyeus was a mild and somewhat contemptuous 
satirist, when expressing disapproval: as we 
should now say, he pooh-pooh-ed his opponents ; 
but, unless the above be an instance, he was never 
savage nor impetuous.” This mistaken estimate 
of Maurolico’s disposition would doubtless have 
been revised by De Morgan, had he lived just 
a little longer than he did. In 1876, five vears 
after De Morgan’s death, a letter dated by Mauro 
lico on August 8, 1556 was published for the first 
time. The manuscript, after lving ignored for 320 
years, was rescued from oblivion and edited by a 
scholar who devoted himself to a specialized study 
ot Maurolico’s writings. In this letter Maurolico 
mentioned the first Royal Professor ** of mathe- 
matics in what later the College de 

Maurolico him of “making a 
childish error in calculation, and imputing the 
error to Archimedes. 


became 
France. accused 

© ludicrous lout, worthy 
not of a refutation or reproach but of the whip 
used upon this attack Maurolico 
employed exactly the same words (reprehensio, 
scutica ) 


slaves.” °° In 


as in his onslaught upon Copernicus. 
* Oronce Finé (1494-1555); see 
du Collége de France, 120, 177 
8 Napoli, Bullettino di bil 
1876: “pueriliter errat in 
\rchimedi. O 
contumelia, sed 
' Did 


Julius Caesar 


\bel Lefranc, His 
179, Paris, 1893 
liografia 9: 30, 21-22, 


calculo, et imputat 


tore 


line s 
errorem 

ridiculum 
servill 
Maurolico, before 
Scaliger’s 


caput, 
scutica 


non reprehensione aut 
dignum.” 
attacking Copernicus, see 
recommendation that certain 
should be expunged or their authors whipped” 
ipsa scripta spongiis, vel ipsi autores scuticis sunt 
castigandi) ¢ \longside this 


exercitationum 


“writings 


(vel 


recommendation in his 
liber quintus decimus, De 
ad Hieronymum Cardanum, Exercitatio XCIX, 
Paris, 1557, Scaliger put the name of Copernicus 
side note (fol. 142v) Scaliger’s 
condemnation of Copernicus became common knowledg« 
because at least eight editions of his anti-Cardan volume 
were issued from 1557 to 1665. 


E-xotericarum 
subtilitate, 
part = 


in the margin as a 


The chronological order 
of Scaliger’s and Maurolico’s attacks on Copernicus was 
reversed by Jeremi  Wasiutynski, Kopernik  tworca 
497, Warsaw, 1938. 
Wasiutynski, Maurolico’s attack 
(pozniej powtorzyt) by Scaliger. Although some of 
Maurolico’s publications did appear before’ Scaliger’s 
attack on Copernicus in 1557, Wasiutynski did not even 
know which of Maurolico’s books contained the 
attack on 


nowego  nieba, According to 


was repeated later 


Sicilian’s 
Copernicus. Moreover, Wasiutynski was 
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Had De 
duplication, he 


Morgan lived long enough to see this 


his 


would surely have modified 


conclusion that Maurolico 

As con- 
flict with what was then the leading monograph 
on Maurolico. 


“was never savage.’ 
a matter of fact, his conclusion was in 
A copy of this work was in his 
private library, and he was thoroughly familiar 
with it (as we 23, above Although 
a Eulogy, rather than 


was entitled 
a biography, of Maurolico, it candidly admitted 
that 


saw in n. 
the monograph 


“in his writings he was intolerant of those 
those 
vith his own opinions 


who went astray or of 


agreed 


who sometimes dis- 
Such persons he 


1 


1 bitterly 


1 
scolded 


the 


To illustrate this aspect of 
Sicilian’s character, the 


the 


Was content 


eulogist 
to let reference to 


Maurolico 


ven more serious than De 


Copernicus typify many 


passages 11 
Morgan’s miscon- 
ception of Maurolico’s personality was his failure 
to understand the Sicilian’s reason for tolerating 
Copernicus. As De Morgai 
Sicilian had no reason to t 


tact, 


read Maurolico, the 
olerate Copernicus. In 
Morgan believed that he had 
Maurolico: “To 


being more worthy 


on this issue De 
letected an inconsistency in 
spe al erating a person as 
of a flogging than an 


tradiction.”” In 


almost a 
De 


au that Maurolico was 


argument, 1s con 


order to evaluate 


the A 


Morgan's 
charge 


] 


himself, let us ex- 
uch the Sicilian appended 


her lnus 


Maurolico said 


\ddressing him 


ypernicus, 


id i 


WvyrTaZiC W 


rously 


Ining 
elpl 


to cope Wil oO express my 
Prof. Adolf Berger, 
Roman law, and also to 
m Kanarek, who 1s 


gratetul that to my colleague, 
the distingu authority on 
student, Ada 


igher degree at 


my former now a candi 


Northwestern 


intollerante egli era con 


University 
“ne’ suoi scritti 


tro chi andarono errati, o chi talvolta si disconvenivano 


dalle sue opinioni, 


quali riprendeva aspramente 
>>) } 


Sci “senza cl rite 


e qui si rissero piu luoghi 


tutti cid, cl rive di 


del Maurolico, Ve Coper- 


nico, 7oleratur etc.” 
mathematica, 26 


(/puscula 


‘Ad Lectorem 


“Non tamen haec 
temptis 


scripsimus, candide Lector, ut, con- 
quo per 
melius caetera intelligeres, et ab 


Nec dubito, 


lecturus, et 


caeteris, nostra legeres: sed 


tantum 
nostram traditionem 


aliis omissa_ perdisceres quin ex 


acutius 
aut 
nec 


nostris 
iudicaturus 
Campanum 

Campanus 


elementis, 
quidquid 
videris. 


cautius = sis 


apud Sacroboscum, Robertum, 


Sed net Robertus, Sacrobosci, 
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I wrote the foregoing work, gentle reader, not so 
that you would peruse only my treatment and ignore 
all the others, but so that 
the others better because of my 
from it learn what omitted by 
that on the 
exposition you will read more circumspectly, 
judge more perspicaciously, what 
Robert ‘ampanus.*4 


Grosseteste did not put an end to the re 


understand 
discussion, and 
the others. | 
basis of my elementary 
and 
Sacro- 


14 
you would 


Was 


have no doubt 


you see 1n 


bosco, Grosseteste or ( 


dine 


Sacrobosco,** nor did Campanus put an end 
reading of Grosseteste, as perhaps he thought 
In like 


extreni ly 
with the 


anner Peurbach’s TJ/eoricae, 
accurate 
Ptolemaic system, could 
achings of Al-Bitruyi 


(ye! 


vorked out in 


not 


accord 


ince 
1 : 
eliminate the te 
and the aving 


Cremonet 
tuit Geor 


onvertere 


bus valeret 


higan, Publication 
"s assumption tl 


Sacrol 


Was writtel itter OSCO 
\lastair Cameron Crombie, 
rigins of experimenta 
Press, 1953 

Lynn Thorndike, S 

tury, 143-144, New Columbia 
1929; Ernst Zinner, Leben und Wn 
Viller von Kor herg, genannt R¢ 
Municl 
schichte 31 

7 Al-Bitruji, De motibi cel 


1952 


1938, Scl 


he zur bayerischet 


rum, ed. 


Carmody, Los Angeles, 


Jerkeley and Univ 


California Press. 
Theorica  planetarun Gerardi, ed Francis 


1942, Berkeley 


ntra Cren 


Carmody, Regiomontanus’ Disputati 
nensia deliramenta was first published by 
the author’s own printing shop (Thorndike, 4 history of 


science 5: 340-341, New York, 
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accept. But not even Atlas, supports the 
despite all his vigor would have the 
strength to correct every mistake that has been made 
and to lead everyone's mind to [the path of] truth. 
There is toleration even for Nicholas Copernicus, 
who maintained that the sun is still and the earth 
has a circular motion; and [yet] he deserves a whip 
or a scourge rather than a refutation. Let us there- 
fore go on to the remaining topics, lest we waste 
our time for nothing. 


who 
heavens, 


The alleged near contradiction in Maurolico van- 
ishes when his address “To the Reader” is read 
aright. Although Copernicus deserves a whip- 
ping rather than a refutation, he is tolerated, says 
Maurolico, simply because nobody has the energy 
to rectify all the that are committed. 
Maurolico did not say that Copernicus was toler 
ated ‘‘as being more worthy of a flogging than an 
argument.” 


errors 


The supposed causal relation be- 
tween these two judgments (Copernicus is toler- 
ated; he deserves a flogging) is not present in 
Maurolico’s thought, but was mistakenly imposed 
ou it by De Morgan's injection of the italicized 
words “as being.” 

This mistake of De Morgan's is obviously con- 
nected with his defective summary of Maurolico’s 
address “To the Reader.” The Sicilian’s tolera- 
tion of Copernicus is expressed, not (as De Mor- 
gan thought) in a context of “the safety with 
which various authors may be read after his 
cautions,” but in a context of hopelessly ineradi- 
cable errors. 

In his Companion footnote De Morgan had 
likewise improperly summarized Maurolico’s ad- 
dress “To the “He then names some 
erroneous authors against whose faults he hopes 
the reader may be protected by what he has 
written. He then goes on as follows” to express 
toleration for Copernicus. Here too De Morgan 


had overlooked Maurolico’s despair arising from 


Reader” 


the impossibility of eliminating all the blunders of 


the astronomers. In his Companion footnote De 


Morgan aimed an accusation of inconsistency, 


not at Maurolico, but at “the usual translation.” 
This, De Morgan charged, “hardly consists with 
itself; the notion that to whip an astronomer is to 
tolerate him is utterly rejected at Greenwich 
and at The “usual transla- 
tion” was inconsistent because it failed to perceive 
that Maurolico tolerated Copernicus even though 
the rebel deserved a whipping. 

With all its shortcomings, De Morgan’s discus- 


sion in the Athenaeum was reprinted in his most 


Somerset House.” 
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successful book, A Budget of Paradoxes (\on- 
don, 1872). This volume was edited shortly after 
his death by his devoted widow, Sophia Eliza- 
beth; a second edition (Chicago and London, 
1915) was published by an ardent admirer, David 
Eugene Smith, the historian of mathematics; and 
Smith’s edition was recently reissued by Dover 
Publications (New York, 1954). What De Mor 
gan said about Maurolico in a single issue of the 
Companion to the Almanac, Notes and Queries, 
and the Athenaeum reached the limited audience 
of each of these periodicals only once. But the 
Budget of Paradoxes, through its three editions, 
must still be affecting, 
larger number of 


have affected, and must 
the thinking of an incalculably 
readers. 

In the Budget the discussion of Maurolico’s at- 
titude toward Copernicus differs in one detail 
from De Morgan’s previous treatment of that 
question in the Athenaeum. Between 1863, the 
date of his Athenaeum article, and 1871, the year 
of his death, he expanded his comment about 
Maurolico’s De Sphaera Liber Unus. To his 
remark in the Athenaeum that the De Sphaera 
was “written many years before its posthumous 
publication in in the Budget he added: 
“and which it is not certain he would have pub- 
lished.” This addition reenforced De Morgan’s 
earlier assertion in the Companion footnote that 
‘“Maurolycus did not give the last corrections to 
this work.” De Morgan had evidently conjured 
up in his imagination a picture of Maurolico seiz 
ing his last chance to delete in a mood of repent- 
ance what he had written in a fit of anger; or, 
alternatively, of some unauthorized person filch 
ing from his literary remains a manuscript which 
he once composed but afterwards wanted to sup 
press. 
reconstructions 
was shown above, when we were examining De 
Morgan’s Companion footnote, to be without any 
foundation at all. Shall we accept De Morgan’s 
alternative picture of Maurolico as an author who 
wrote an essay of which he was so ashamed that 
he refused to print it as long as he lived, so that 
its publication was possible only after his death 
and against his real wishes? 


The first of these imaginary 


This second picture consists of two parts. The 
first part was sketched in the Athenaeum, where 
De Morgan said that Maurolico’s De Sphaera 


Liber Unus was “written many years before its 


'De Morgan, A budget of paradoxes, 72, ed 
edd. 1915, 1954, 1: 121. 


1872; 
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posthumous publication in 1575.” It was posthu- 
mous by four or five days, but what made De 
Morgan so sure that it was written “many years” 
before 1575? Actually its date of composition 
was not known in De Morgan's lifetime, and is 
still not known.*” 

Although the De Sphaera Liber Unus carries 
no indication of when it was written, some of the 
other pieces in the Opuscula Mathematica do. 
For example, in the Computus Ecclesiasticus, 
when Maurolico is explaining a certain aspect of 
the church calendar, for purposes of illustration 
he refers to “today, December 18, of the present 
year 1567." *' He specifies February 17, 1569, 
as the day on which he finished his De 
Horarits Brevis Tractatus.*” 


Lineis 
In the Prologue of 
this brief tract *' he describes it as a summary of 
his very much longer De Lineis Horariis in three 
books,*? ot which the 
July 9, 1553,* 
July 19, 


finished on 
and the third, ten days later, on 


second was 


1553." Twenty-one years earlier, on 

40 Federico Napoli, Nota intorno ad 
di Maurolico della Biblioteca Parigina, Riz 
187, 190, 1872, claimed that the 
contains a dated manuscript of Maurolico 
codicum manuscript Bibliotheca 
1739-1744, part 3, 4 7471, 
claim could say 


alcuni manoscritti 
usta sicula 8: 
De sphaera liber unus 
(Catalogus 
rum regiae, Paris, 
section 3 If this 
wert that Maurolico 
gave the De sphaera liber unus its final form after May 
6, 1567, the date of the manuscript. But the 
in fact utterly substance, 


363, no 


correct, then we 


claim is 
without does on 
a superficial similarity of titles and not on a careful 
examination of the contents of the 
discussion. In the De 


is followed by a 


resting as it 


under 
er unus the Prologue 
headed “De scientiarum 
2-4) \ marginal 
a sheet of parchment pasted to the end of the 
manuscript (which is written on paper) bestows the 
title “Compendium de divisione et principiis scientiarum” 
on the third piece in the (fol. 14r-23r). 
Apart from this partial resemblance of titles (one of 
which is almost certainly not of Maurolico’s 
the two sections have little, if 
In Rivista sicula 8 185, 

Maurolico’s ( 


two sections 
sphaera lit 
portion 


divisione”  (¢ Jpuscula om ithematica, 


note on 


manuscript 


choosing ) 
anything, in common 
191, Napoli misdated 
osmographia in 1545, instead of 1543. Four 
years later, in Bullettino di bibliografia e di storia delk 
= = Napoli shifted to the 
explicitly correcting his previous 
41 Maurolico, Opuscula math., 34 
#2. Op. cit., 102 
43 Op. cit., 80 102 
44 Op. cit., 161-285 
Op. cit., 262 
46 Op. cit., 285 


SCLENSE proper date without 


mistake 


Maurolico’s statement that he finished 
Book III of his De lineis horariis on July 19, 1553 was 
misapplied to the Opuscula mathematica as a whole by 
David Eugene Smith, Rara arithmetica, 350, 
London, 1908; this 
History of mathematics 1: 
in his 4ddenda to 


Boston and 
Was not corrected in Smith's 
302, Boston, 1923-1925, nor 


Rara arithmetica, Boston and London. 


error 
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July 9, 1532, Maurolico signed the dedication of 
his translation and rearrangement of a part of 
Euclid’s Elements.**7 Hence the dated pieces in 
the Opuscula Mathematica extend all the way 
from 1532 for the revision of Euclid to 1569 for 
the De Lineis Horariis Brevis Tractatus. The 
oldest was written forty-three years before it was 
published; the most recent, six years. With so 
wide a range to choose from, why did De Morgan 
assert that the De Sphaera Liber 
“written many years before its posthumous publi- 
cation in 15 

The 


whipping for Copernicus was invariably called De 


Unus was 


work in which Maurolico prescribed a 
Sphaera by De Morgan, who never recognized the 
necessity of citing it by its full title, De Sphaera 
Liber Unus. In all 

Maurolico he nowhere gives the slightest indica- 


five of his discussions of 
tion of being aware that Maurolico’s De Sphaera 
Liber Unus, published in 1575, was entirely dif- 
ferent from the same author's De Sphaera Sermo, 
published in 1558.** 
identical titles for two disparate works was un- 


Maurolico’s choice of nearly 


questionably an act of poor judgment, particularly 
since such commonplace terminal bibliographical 
descriptions as liber unus and sermo are regularly 
ignored by all but the most meticulous students. 
We have just seen another example of Mauro- 
this detail of editorial 
scrupulousness in allowing two of the seven items 
in the Opuscula Mathematica to be entitled De 
Lineis Horariis Brevis Tractatus and De Lineis 
Did De Morgan, who 


. ses | 
wrote about a vast number of authors and sub- 


lico’s insensitiveness to 


Horariis (in three books ). 

jects, tacitly assume that Maurolico’s De Sphaera 

Liber Unus, published in 1575, was identical with 

: ies eos 

the same author’s wholly different De Sphacra 
Sermo, published in 1558? 

De Morgan's article on Maurolico in the Penny 

: : sat - i ad 

Cyclopaedia makes it painfully clear that he had 

1939. From the fact that Maurolico completed the D 

horariis libri tres in 1553, a mistaken inference 

Chasles, Apercu historique, 345, that this 

(parut d’abord 

was repeated 


lineis 
was drawn by 
en 1553, puis en 1575). Chasles’ mistake 
by Dionisio Gambioli, who added a section on Maurolico 
to his Italian translation of Arthur Berry’s 4 
tory of astronomy (Compendio di storia della astronomia, 
110, Rome and Milan, 1907) 

47 Maurolico, Opuscula math., 106 

48 Maurolico’s De sphaera sermo, published 
in his Theodosii sphaericorum elementorum libri tt, fol. 
RF 3y-6v, Messina, 1558, was reprinted nearly a century 
later with the Byzantine scholar Michael Psellus’ Com- 
pendium 170-194, Leiden, 1647 


short his- 


originally 


mathematicum, 
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’ 


not seen the volume of folio size published by 
Maurolico at Messina in 1558. This folio was 


described by De Morgan as being Maurolico’s 
\utolycus with commentaries.” 


Maurolico’s translation (not 


“edition of But 


“edition” ) of Autol- 


vcus, without 


any commentaries, is only one of 


nine items in a composite volume, which takes its 
title Theodosii Sphaericorum Elementorum Libri 


it from Maurolico’s translation of Theodosius of 
Tripoli. The existence of this translation 


miscalled an 


( like- 
WIS¢ “edition” ) known to De 
Morgan, but he misdated its publication in 


With this 


Maurolico’s translation (again, not 


was 
1588. 
non-existent Theodosius, he coupled 
“edition” ) of 
Menelaus, another of the nine items in the 1558 
Maurolico’s translation of Euclid’s Phae- 
nomena, still another item in the 1558 folio, 

transformed by De 


ghost, 


folio.*” 


Morgan into a second 1588 


distinct from the Theodosius-Menelaus 


Obviously De Mor- 


1558 


ghost of the same vintage. 
the but 
With disarming candor he himself 


gan's information about folio 


Was 
fragime ntary 
contesse cd that he composed his 1839 Pe mny Cyclo- 


paedia article on Maurolico without “having ex 
Although he ac 


Maurolico’s publications for his 


amined Maurolico ourselves.” 


quired four of 


This was the first time Menelaus ever 


Sarton, The 


medteva sé Nc fur 


appeared in 


print ( George appreciation f ancient 


and 
g th Renaissance, 149, Phila- 
Press, 1955). Maurolico’s 
was published in 1558, not 1553 
en und Wirken des Reg 

Zinner also chose to adopt “Mauro- 
the preferred form of the Messinese’s surname 

Zinner followed Marchi, Brbl 

1 mathematica 2: 195, read the mathe- 
matician’s signature on fol. 20v of MS 117 S. Pantaleone 


Biblioteca nazionale 


Pennsylvania 
Menelaus 
Zinner, Li 


39, n. 67) 


delphia, Univ. of 
translation of 


( cle spite 


mor 


doing, 


Luigi De 
1885, who so 
centrale 
is true that in 


(Vittorio Emanuele ) 
his first publication (Gram- 
Messina, 
called himself “Maurolycius” (fol. Ir, lv, 3r, 
LOOv ) But in all his numerous later 

invariably named himself ‘“Mauro- 
respect his maturer judgment 
and regard “Maurolicio” as an earlier and discarded 


version from a 


mat rie 
Messinese 


24v, 46v, 63v, 79v, 
published 


pt ed works he 


rudimentorum libellt se - 1528) our 


Should we not 


of his 

Greek 
ancestors “Maurolycus” 
name 


surname? He descended 
refugees, and in the language of his 
means “Black Wolf.” The sur- 
was evidently Italianized when the mathematician’s 
family settled in Messina; surely it is putting the 
before the horse to say (as did Napoleone Corazzini, 
Di alcunt grandi Italiant dimenticatt, 36, Florence, 1873) 
that “the common people concocted (impastO) the 
Vaurolico Varula or Maruly.” 
preposterously, the Disionario det siciliant 
treated “Maruli” as the Greek prototype, 
subsequently “Maurolico.” 


was 
family of 


cart 


sur- 
Equally 
llustri, 321, 


name trom 


which was 


changed to 


EDWARD 
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personal library,*’ it seems clear that he never 
laid eyes on the 1558 folio. 

For that reason he did not know that Mauro 
lico had published the De Sphaera Sermo in 1558. 
But he owned *! a copy of a history of the mathe 
matical sciences in Italy from the revival of liter 
ature to the end of the seventeenth century.°* The 
author of this famous (and unreliable) work said: 
‘By taking as our basis the year of Maurolico’s 
death, we can assign a certain date to his writ 
these, however, had all been composed long 
This author have misled De 
Morgan further by declaring that Maurolico “had 


composed 


ings; 
before.” may 
a treatise on the sphere, .. . sev 
treatises on the This 


Maurolico had 


eral astrolabe.”’ form of 


statement, implying that written 
only once on the sphere, occurs 1n close conjunction 
with the that all of Maurolico’s 
writings had been composed long before his death. 
Does it not likely that De 
took these misstatements by the his 
torian of mathematics? Yet the latter was hon 
est enough to admit that the then 
graph on Maurolico was based on “printed 


pronouncement 
seem Morgan trust 
fully over 
leading mono 
books 


Is there a 


and manuscripts unavailable to us.” 
clearer instance of the blind leading the blind ? 
Under such inexpert guidance and with such 
incomplete information at his disposal, it is not 
surprising that De Morgan was prompted to say, 
with regard to an undifferentiated De Sphaera, 
that it was “written many years before its posthu 


mous publication in 1575 


De Morgan in the Athenaeum 
what we called 


This statement by 


constitutes above the first 


part 


Besides the Opuscula mathematica and 
(published together at Venice 
De Morgan owned a first edition of the ( 
(Venice, 1543) and Photismi (Naples, 


Cataloque of the Library of the Univer 


459 | 


corum ” duo 


Catalogue of 
424 

Guglielmo Libri, Histoire 
en Italie depuis la Renaissance des lettres Jusqua la 
du XVIle siéecle, 1838-1841. De Morgan owned 
what 1s called the first edition Actually 
Vol. 1 was originally published in 1835; all but a few 
copies of this volume, however, wert 
printing establishment 

“En prenant pour base l'année de la mort de 
lycus, on peut une date 
qui cependant avaient été tous 
temps” (Libri IIT: 110) 

“Tl avait compose un traité de la sphere, 
plusieurs traités sur l’astrolabe” (Libri III: 107) 

Scina “a eu a sa disposition des ouvrages imprimeés 
et manuscrits qui nous manquent” (Libri III: 104) 


aes Sci 


Paris, 
commonly 


destroved by 
fire in the 


Mauro 


assigner certaine a ses ecrits, 


composes cle puls ke mng- 
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of his second imaginary reconstruction. He sup- 
plied its second part in the Budget by remarking 
about Maurolico that “it is not certain he would 
have published” the De Sphaera Liber Unus. A 
certainty ( that Maurolico did publish 


is thereby called into question by De 
| [ into 


namely, 
this work 


Morgan 
Previously 


and transformed an 


{ name 


uncertainty. 
when did 


was changed 


an 

Maurolico write 

certainty 1 

Maurolico’s “Dy 
> 


uncertainty 
this work? 


ly, 
a 
Morgan's positive assertion that 


sphacra 


by 


|was| written many 


vears before its posthunr iso. 


fast 


in 
with categories which 


US public aviol 


} 
LOOSE 


and 


Such plaving 


1 


should be kept distinct muddles history instead of 
clarifving it 

The muddled history Le 
savs of Maurolico’s De Sphaera 


It 


in Morgan's Budget 
Lib y 


its posthumous 


U'nus that 


was “writtel vears before 


publication in and that “it 1 


His 1 


s not certain he 
to the 


by ad 


would ha resistance 


publication was presumably ated 


the 


Otl\ esire 


] 
t 


0 conceal world 


from his intemperate attack 
such chain ot 


De Morgan, 


of damp sand 
before 
which 


aving 


reasoning Was Col 


two ot 


Phe 


its three links 
work 


Di 


ious publica 


“writte 
Sphaera 
not 


was 
1558, seventeen 


It does not 
» indicated 
] 


himede € 
emorie della r. accademia 
LXXXVII, 1857, and Do 
fr , ‘Yi le rmrefoiett 
la, Osservazioni 
Francesco Maurolico, 


Classe di fisica ¢ 


Giuseppe Rossi, 
filosoft e scien 
I. 5, Messina, 


saving that Maurie did 


itely one ot the exceptions 


1888, were 


lico sO 


almost 
the 
his 
which 
{ from which the 
entire volume takes its title is Maurolico’s translation 
of Tl losius, remaining 
eight items, seven follow in consecutive order, but the 
Di | not. Although it appears as the 
l in the list the title page, and 
belongs on the closing numbered pages, it was 
mF 3 
front matter and ahead of the 7heo- 
at p. 1 The font used for the 
differs from that employed for all 
for deliberately contrasted 


1s 
This essay was published in 


eri ri clomecntorum ri 
contained nine items in all The piece 


beginning on p. 1. Of the 


does 


” 


items on 
therefore 
instead printed o1 


Ov) at the 


seven unnumbered pages (fol 
end of the 
whicl 


hha 
SP ’ 


aosius, 
De 
the 


commences 


1d Sermo 


remaming pieces (except 
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refer to Copernicus. He was castigated in th 
De Sphaera Liber Unus, which was a “posthu 
mous publication in 1 but when it was 
written is not known. Was the third link in De 
Morgan's 1 [ 


lade oft 


) 
I 


e 


ot 
substantial t 
truth in his 
is not certain he 
Sphacra Liber l 

On April 16, 
the general of the Jesuit order, imploring his aid 
in the publication of 


chain reasoning 1 


material 
more han damp sand? Is there any 
that “‘it 


the De 


tatement about Maurolico 
would have published” 
nus 


1569, Maurolico sent a letter to 


“certain compendia, in which 
the essentials compactly and 
inserted most of the topics omitted, ignored 
overlooked by others. 

been dedicated, Maurolico remarks, 

ernor (stradigO) of Messina. Moreover, M 
has to the foremost Jesui 


matician, Christopher Clavius, “reques 


1 


I have treated all 


ly 


or 


These compendia have 
t the 


o : 
OV 
¢ 


auro- 
lico 


+ 


t mat 


writte1 at 


1e 
: ’ aid 
ting his aid 
lit 


g or correcting m\ 


colopl | 
ted August 1558 
dD } 


la 


ra 
dated 


Spire ser 


letter \ugust 
abortive 


1s 


in July 1556, 


about 
cadut 


135, 1949 


necessafla 


it 


8S 1) MN 


18 


“compendia quaedam edidi in quibus summatin 


quaeque t gens, lis omussa 


pleraque ab 

vel 1 : 
i Maurolico wrot 

as “MDLXXX,” whicl 
having died 1S%5 

“MDLXNIX,” since 


dated luli 


’Scaduto, 


a 
I 


is letter is printed by 


glecta on supplevi he year in 
Scaduto 
s obviously or, Maurolico 
Phe be changed to 
the answer to Maurolico’s letter is 
1569” (Scaduto, 136). 
135: “eius In recognitione 
rectione nostrarum lucubrationum desiderassem.” In his 
Gnomonices lil . lines 43-44, Rome, 1581, 
Clavius mentioned Maurolico’s De lineis horarits, “which 
he sent to me Messina written out in his 
own handwriting, for he had not yet published it” (quem 
ipse Messana propria manu 


misit: nondum enim 


tl 


an 


rT 


in vear should 


"#Q 


operam aut cor- 


§ ’ octo 


58, 


in Rome from 


conscriptum Romam ad 


lucem eum ediderat) 


me 
in 
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porting letter, written by a younger colleague at 
Messina, explained that Maurolico “desires to 
have all his writings printed; they are mainly 
mathematical,” and that the governor of Messina 
“wants to help him there with the expenses.” ®° 
Had De Morgan been familiar with these two 
appeals, which were made public just a few years 
ago, he would surely have ceased to doubt whether 
Maurolico wished to publish the De Sphaera 
Liber Unus. 

The book in which it was destined to be printed 
had not yet reached Rome on July &, 1569, 
Maurolico was informed by the general of the 
Jesuit order, who added that “steps will be taken 
to see that the book is sent to Venice and recom- 
mended to the rector of our college, so that he 
may turn it over to a suitable printer for publica- 
tion.” *' No made for 
vears, however, since on October 30, 


over five 
1574, the 
next general of the Jesuits asked the head of the 
Venetian province “to please find out from the 


progress Was 


bookseller Giovanni Comisino what he has done 
about the printing of Abbot *° Maurolico’s books, 
because Sicily asks us about them.” ‘ 
Comisino 


It was this 


Giovanni (or Comenzino or Comen- 
above in the text at 
n. 18, Maurolico entrusted the manuscript of his 


Mathematica. In 1574** Maurolico 


cino) to whom, as we saw 
O puscula 


was visited by Clavius, 


to whom, as he Maurolico gave the 
Photismt and of the 
I'ransparent Bodies, divided into three 
books, for the purpose of having it printed in Rome; 
turned 
who 


was leaving, 
original manuscript of the 


treatise on 


as he also over| for the same purpose to 


Venice, the 
Opuscula mathematica, the epitome ot the De lineis 


Comenzino, was on his way to 


horartis, |the discussion of] the five regular solids, 
the Music, the De libri tres, the 


Computus tract on| 


lineis horariis 
and the 


devices, 


> lo } . 
ecclesltasticus, 


mathe 


| which 


matical and 
printed after his death.® 


instruments works 


were 


‘° Seaduto, 135: “tiene animo di far stampare tutte le 


sue opere le quali son molto particolarmente de mathe- 


matica li vol dare 
os Scaduto, 136 
mittatur et 


agiuto di costa per Ie 
“curabitur etiam ut liber Venetias 
nostri commendetur, ut ille 
typographo idoneo excudendum praebeat.” 

Edward Maurolico was an abbot, Archives 
d’histoire des sciences 9: 349-350, 1956 

Scaduto, 139: “per carita faccia vedere da Giovanni 
Comisino libraro che 
libri del Abate 
Sicilia.” 

64 Scaduto, 133, 138-139 

Della Foresta, 17; cf. n. 19, 

list of the component 


spe S¢ 
rectori collegii 


Rose Nn, 


internationales 


fatto circa la 
Maurolico perche ne 


cosa ha stampa det 


siamo pregati di 


above. Della 
Maurolico’s 


Foresta’s 


parts of Opuscula 


EDWARD ROSEN 
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Some eight months before, on November 13, 
1574, the Venetian Provincial had reported to the 
Jesuit general that Maurolico’s volume was al- 
ready in press.*® What delayed its publication 
can only be surmised. When finally printed, the 
book made no mention of financial assistance by 
the governor of Messina, nor did it contain the 
author’s dedication to him. Instead the printer- 
publisher drafted his own dedication, which was 
addressed to a potentate of his own choice and 
which began as follows: 


In recent months I supervised the printing of 
this book by that most renowned 
Maurolico, and after the printing 
then decided to publish the book.*7 


mathematician 


was finished, I 


Because this dedication was dated July 206, 
the be 10k could not have been published °° before 
Maurolico died on July 21 or 22. Nevertheless, 
it is only in a narrow and technical sense that the 
Opuscula Mathematica is a posthumous work. 


L575, 


In the present case this term must not be under- 


stood to imply any resistance on the part of 
Maurolico to the publication of the volume. On 
the contrary, we saw above that as early as 1569 
he was endeavoring to obtain 


publication of 


support for the 
“certain compendia,” which were 
undoubtedly the component portions of his O puts- 
cula Mathematica, including the De 
Liber Unus. 

When Maurolico’s Opuscula Mathematica was 
published, it was accompanied by his Arithmetic- 
Both 


these works were issued by the same publisher in 


Sphaera 


orum Libri Duo as a companion piece. 


identical format with consecutively designated 


signatures, even though they had separate title 
The table of 


Vathe- 


pages and independent pagination. 
contents on the verso of the Opuscula 
includes them all except, curiously enough, 
the one in which we are particularly interested, the D 
Sphaera liber unus 

68 Scaduto, 140 

67 Maurolico, Opuscula math., fol. a2r 
ribus mensibus . 


mathematica 


“Cum superio 
librum hune Celeberrimi Mathematici 
Maurolyci excudendum curassem, eumque iam absolutum 
deinde edere statuissem. F 
68 Scaduto, 140, says that the printing was finished in 
\ugust (“Il tuttavia parecchi 
mesi prima di essere portato a compimento nell’ agosto 
He makes the 
ing it in any way. Did he 
inference from the 
\ugusti”) ? 


lavoro di stampa _ richies¢ 


bare assertion without support- 
perhaps draw an improper 
date (“VII. Kalendas 
\lso without adducing any supporting evi- 
dence, Rossi, /rancesco Maurolico, 59, said that Mauro- 
lico’s Opuscula mathematica “was published only 


months after his death.” 


dedication’s 


some 
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matica’s title page, after listing the seven tracts in 
that work, says: “To all these, the Arithmetic- 
orum libri duo is added at the end.” ** How the 
publisher obtained the manuscript of the Arith- 
metic is not known. Like the Opuscula Mathe- 
matica, it was printed without a dedication written 
by the author. But just as Maurolico had once 
dedicated the Opuscula to the governor of Mes- 
sina, so he had offered the Arithmetic on Decem- 
ber 1, 1568 to a Venetian cardinal.*® This prelate 
had previously permitted Maurolico to dedicate 
his Martyrology to him. Some editions of this 
work carry a dedication dated July 14, 1564; 
others show a different dedication dated Novem- 
ber 18, 1564.71 Maurolico himself tells us that 
the first edition of his Martyrology was published 
in September, 1567.7* It would appear, then, 
that Maurolico’s efforts in the summer and fall 
of 1564 to induce the cardinal to permit the 
Martvyroloqy to be 


only 


fruit 
When the recep 


dedicated to him bore 


some three years later.’ 


6° Maurolico, Opuscula math., fol. alv: “Quibus omni 
bus Arithmeticorum libri duo demum accesserunt.” 

79 Marco Antonio da Mula or Amulio (1505 

‘1 The dedication dated July 14, 1564 appears in_ the 
editions of 1568 (16°), 1570 and 1572; the editions of 
1568 (4°), 1576 and 1577 carry the dedication dated 
November 18, 1564. In the 1568 quarto edition the 
dedication is correctly dated Kalen. Decemb.”; 
in the 1576 edition, “xii Decemb.” is 
because the 
Novembris 


572) 


“X11 


Kalen. wrong, 
“Heri, qui fuit 
P Hence Cardinal 

Decemb.” is also. er- 


City, 7-1941, 


words are 

septemdecimus. . 
Mercati’s “XIII Kal 
roneous (Opere minori, Vatican 
e testi, 76-80, III: 364) 

Maurolico, Arithmeticorum libri duo 
tionum, fol. Hh2\ ] anno salutis 
1567. mense Septembris Venetiis apud Iunctas impressum, 
et iterum in forma parva mense lulio. 1568.” 
to the words whose 


after Martyre 


opening dies 


Gnovanni 


1937 Studi 


Index lucubra- 
“Vartyr gum 


\ccording 
omission is indicated by the 
num, Maurolico enriched the 


hree 
older 


lding geographical information, which 


he called topographia The first time he listed the 
Varty g ! } Ind 


ndex lucubrationum, the 
spelled topographia properly; but the 


dots 


Varty 


printers 
second time, they 
made one of their many errors in this volume by omitting 
the initial “t’ and mystifying 
This letters was 
emended to “apographia” by Hist. des sciences 
math. 3: 253, Maurolico’s 
lucubrationum, had already 
(3: Z2S5r): the correct reading 
to find his way out of so elementary 
exemplifies the unreliability of the 


Morgan 


leaving behind a 
string ot 
Libri, 
reprinted 
though he 


opograpl 
pographia 


meaningless 


when he Index 


reproduced 

Libri’s inability 
a difficulty further 
author on whom De 
unqualified confidence (cf. the 


even 


earlier 


) 


relied with such 
text, above, at nn. 51-55 
Mercati, Opere minori 3 


364, assumed that the 
edition of Maurolico’s \artyrologium was published in 
1564. Cardinal Mercati seems to have been 
that Maurolico himself dated it in 1567 (see n 


first 


unaware 


. 72, above). 
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tion of the Martyrology induced its publishers to 
issue a second edition in July, 1568, Maurolico 
evidently was encouraged enough to attempt to 
procure the publication of his Arithmetic in the 
same way, that is, by means of a dedication to the 
cardinal. But this time the results were different. 
Probably, then as now, the market was considered 
more receptive to a .VJartyrology than to an Arith- 
metic.** Since the latter was published without 
the dedication to the cardinal, Maurolico’s at- 
tempt to procure its publication through the prel- 
ate apparently failed. 

His abortive dedication, as we may call it, pro- 
vides us with a few scraps of valuable informa- 
tion. 
ber 1, 
he had 


Writing (as we saw just above) on Decem- 


1568, Maurolico told the cardinal that 


composed his 
years 


work |on 
before.? It 


arithmetic about eleven 
copied by my 
Francesco Maurolico, whose handwriting 
and not what I would have wanted, 
amanuensis he lacks neither intelligence nor the 
will to work. The manuscript will have to be 
recopied and rearranged by an expert to enable the 
typesetters to read it 
original here [at 


was nephew 


is unclear 


although as an 


easily. I am 


keeping the 
Messina 


for no good reason, and 
yet it is W ritten in bigger characters.? 


Mercati perhaps inferred a first edition of 1564 from the 
two dedications of July and November, 1564. But a 
considerable interval of time between dedication and 
publication was not unusual in Maurolico’s works 

‘The same may be said of Maurolico’s P» 
mechanica Messina, 1613 He dedicated this 
Cardinal Amulio, at whose 
May 4, 1569 (p. 5) 
hity 


request 1t Was written, on 


Yet it was not published until nearly 


vears later, as his nephew 


| Sylvester pointed out in 


a new dedication (p. 3) 


Book I of the Arithmeticorum | ri au was finished 
April 18, 1557 (p. 82), and Book IT on July 24, 1557 
(p. 175). On January 9, 1558, the rector of the 


Jesuit 


Perugia ave a mathe- 


college in 
matical work by 
(Scaduto, 131 
reque sted 


offers no evidence 


expressed a desire to | 


Maurolico bought for him at Rome 
132). Scaduto 


at the work 

was the Arithmeticorum libri du but he 
that anybody in Perugia o1 
that Maurolico had 
ic in Messina some 


} 
supposes th 


January 
completed — the 
six months before 
Ferme ab_ hinc 
Francisci 


9, 1558, knew 
[rithmet 


“Opusculum = est 
contextum dudum 


anno undecimo 
autem Maurolyci mei ex 
Fratre nepotis manu transcriptum, sed nec claro, et quali 
voluissem charactere Formatum Scriptori nec 


industria 


quamvis 


desit, nec Opus erit 


eruditum ita 


acumen 


libellum per 
Virum 


rescribi, ac reformari, ut a Typo- 
possit Habeo hic archetypum 
operis nequicquam tamen grandioribus notis exaratum.” 
Maurolico’s abortive 


graphis expedite legi 


dedication of his 


Arithmeticorum 
published from 


ibri duo was Codex vaticanus latinus 
no. 3131, fol. 6r—7r, by Baldassarre Boncompagni, Bullet 


tino di bibliografia 8: 56, 1875 
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Not only did Maurolico fail to induce the cardinal 
to sponsor the publication of his Arithmetic, but 
he did not even succeed in having the manuscript 
recopied by an expert. 


eaves two gaps, 
with the 


For the printed versio1 
one small, and the other larger, 
explanation that the manuscript was 
defective. 

The printers thought they could figure out the 
companion manuscript of the Opuscula Mathe- 
matica. But a modern mathematician, who scru 
tinized Book III of the De Lineis Horariis with 
great care because of its far-reachi g influence on 


the study of conic sections, found that 


the typographical errors, the many abbreviations, 


the diagrams with their confused or missing letters, 

make the reading extraordinarily difficult. Probably 

the author did not time or the opportunity 

the the draftsman and the 

typesetter could not understand and decipher the 
anuscript.*© 


have the 


to examine proots, and 


Since we know 


that Maurolico himself trans 
mitted the manuscript of his Arithmetic in an ad 
, ther surpris 
ing in the equally wretched condition of the man- 


uscript of the Opuscula 


mittedly deplorable state is nothing 


s 


1 , 
VWathe mlatica Its 


ground 


poor 
that 
Maurolico did his utmost to get the work printed 

Because De 


quality provides no for doubting 


Morgan never utilized even the in 


formation available to him regarding the publica 


tion of the Opuscula, he could persist in believing 
would have 
Yet De Morgan also 


meaning of the 


of Maurolico that “it is not certain he 
the De Sphaera. 


published” 
1 “that the 
that Copernicus, who turned the earth like a boy’s 


insisted sentence is, 


top, ought rather to have a whip given him where 
with to keep up his plaything than a_ serious 
refutation.” If what meant, 
why is it “not certain he would have published” 
the De Sphaera? 
fied” that he had 


pretation of Maurolico’s 


this is Maurolico 


De Morgan was “fully satis 


] 


overturned the accepted inter 


“celebrated opinion 


Maurolico, Arithmet 
desunt Hic multa desunt, 
manuscripto.” 


™S Federico 


corum libri duo, 29: “Hic pauca 


quae sunt in exemplari 


non 
Amodeo, Il trattato delle coniche di 
Francesco Maurolico, Biblioth 
9: 124, 1908-1909: “Gli 
abbreviazioni, le lett 
rendono la 


a mathematica, 3d Folge, 


errori tipografici, le numerose 

mancanti o nelle 
lettura oltre ognimodo difficoltosa. 
lautore non abbia avuto il tempo o la 
possibilita di guardar le bozze e che 


positore 


equivocate 
ngure ne 
E probabil che 
il com- 
decifrare il 


l’incisore e 
non abbiano potuto comprendere ¢ 
manoscritto.” 

7? Hence, with 
Copernicus, De 


Maurolico’s attitude toward 
Morgan propounded a paradox, in the 


regard to 
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that Copernicus ought to flogged.” 
pro 
Maurolico with a motive for suppressing his 
opinion. On De Morgan’s interpretation that 
Maurolico really wanted to help Copernicus 


amuse himself, there is no reason why Maurolico 


have been g 
Yet only the accepted interpretation would 


vide 


should have wanted to conceal his opinion about 
Copernicus. By imputing this desire to Mauro 
lico, De Morgan showed that he had not com- 
pletely divested himself of the consequences of 
the accepted interpretation which he was trying to 
overthrow. But if the accepted interpretation is 
false, then its supposed consequences vanish. By 
rejecting the accepted interpretation while cling 
ing to its consequences, in the Budget De Morgan 
was explicitly guilty of a fallacy which he had 
previously committed implicitly in the Companion 
footnote. His whole 
titude toward 


handling of Maurolico’s at 
Copernicus is not only illogical but 
unhistorical. 

Nevertheless, it has exerted a strong influence, 
of which I shall cite three examples. Early in the 
twentieth century a distinguished historian of as 


tronomy wrote 


little book De 
Copernicus, who made thx 


Maurolyco in a that 


earth twirl round, should 
be tolerated, and is more worthy ot 


Sphaera, savs 


a whip than of 
But perhaps he only means that as 
the earth like a child’s 
top, he ought to have a whip given 1 


a refutation. 


Copernicus made spin round 


toy going.' 


Morgan, Budget 


\s suggested by 1 
z otherwise there seems to be no set 


doxes, P. / 


“tolerating” him.* 


Four years ago, when this very popular history 


of astronomy was reprinted, it retained De Mor- 


gan's view of Maurolico’s attitude 


topsy-turvy 


X ward 


Copernicus."? 
Our second illustration of De Morgan’s baneful 


influence is provided by a historian of physics 


sense in which he himself used that term to mean 


( Bud Jet 


som 
thing which is apart from general opinion” 
paradoxes, ed. 1872, 2; edd. 1915, 1954, 1: 2) 

8° John Louis Emil Dreyer, History of the planetary 
systems from Thales to Kepler, 5 
Engl., 1906. 

‘1.4 history of astronomy Thales to Kepler, 356 
New York, 1953. Yet in 1924 
Maurolico was described as an “adversarius Copernici” 
in a note which Dreyer helped to prepare for his edition 
of Tycho Brahe’s Opera omnia 7: 407, Copenhagen, 
1913-1929. It is unfortunate that Dreyer’s rejection of 
De Morgan’s erroneous view and his return to the cor- 
rect traditional opinion were overlooked when his widely 
consulted recently reprinted 


356-357, 


Cambridge, 


trom 


357, 


Dover Publications, 


history was 
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MAI 
who wrote in 1940 that, ‘Now and then one sees 
the opponents of 
Just how this mistaken 
1s explained by De 


Maurolycus reckoned among 
the Copernican doctrine. 


arose 


iMpressior Morgan,” 
whose treatment of the question in the Budget is 
then quoted in full 

This promptly caught the eye of a 
reviewer, who was not only the editor of a journal 


devoted to the 


quotation 


one of 
the world’s foremost figures in He de- 
“We are the ac 


cusation directed against Maurolico of being anti- 


history of science but also 


1 


that field 


clared pleased to record that 


1 


Cope rnican Was ust, and 


quite ul do so by 


a passage from Augustus De Mor- 
lget of Paradoxes. 

irgan and those influenced by him were 
ly scholars who misunderstood Mauro 


Polish 


who was a 


the seventeenth century a pro- 


at the University of Cracow, 


diligent student of 


their 


about 


Copernicus’ writings an 


1 


effect, tried to record Maurolico’s remark 


] OC yk 


say 


Copernicus in a Cracow copy of a 


first d iple.> I 


two 


( opernicus 


1 


made first 


Tol- 


located the 


errors. In the 
Maurolico’s Toleratur as 
the second li es he 


Preface to 


piace 

data a 

Tacclamo 

trad s, London, 
hough Mieli 
Maurolico 
derstand 


HNe;Tr 
pero 


ve 


comed 


fully wm 


e was welcoming. For, where De 


patl etic 


Maurolico assert that Copernicus “oug] 


a whip given him whet ith to kee] 
Mieli inte 


ought rat 


rjected 


italiano ) 
1652), 


remmo in 
(1585 

Joachim Kheticus, / 
VDLI, Leipzig, 1550 
Jar Zig, 1540, 


an astro 


,] iy 
Rheticus’ Narrati 


was first printed exposition of 
For a German 


st Karl Zeller 


is Eerster Bev 


mommy translation 


prima, Des Georg 
ber die 6 Biicher des 
Kreisbewegungen der Himmels- 
English translation of 
the Narratio prima, see Edward Rosen, Three Copernican 
treatises, 107-196, New York, 1939; a second edition of 
Three Copernican treatises will be issued by Dover Pub- 
lications 


chit u 
RUS vor aen 


Munich, 1943 For an 
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in the Epilogue to the De Sphaera Liber Unus.* 
At the beginning of the twentieth century these 
} 


two mistakes were printed, without 


in the ereatest work of Polish scholarship regard 


corre cti mn, 
ing Copernicus.*’ As a result, the foremost Ger 


man historian of in our time 


astronomy) errone- 
Preface 
“May also 


soth 


remarks: “In the 
Maur ico 
stroved 


recently 


ously to his Computus 


said 
these blunders 
echoed by the 


author of a widely 


tributed raphy of Copernicus, which was pub- 


ly furni 


Ludwik Ant 


1900 


quotation 
juotal 


of our ag 
and PI 
inimum ! 
SVracusanl 
Syracusat or did himedes himselt 
attributed that beliet 
opernicus” (Thom: 
rchus amos, 301-304, 
Brozek’s vehement reactiot to 


stands in 


308-310, 
Maurolico’ 
striking contrast to J. B. J 

on the Sicilian’s 
C'est ainsi que le bon 


permission de lire 


ironic comment “phrase 


abbé deéclare sa_ toléran la 
] 


tous les ouvrages ecrits sur le sujet qu’ 
veut traiter a tour” (Hist t , 
moderne 1: 147, Paris, 1821) 

8 Ernst Zinner, Entstehung und Ausbreitung der 
ischen Lehre, 279, Erlangen, 1943 
ty de ) p \ ¢ ] ali vi hh 
| Inge 74): “Maurolico Vorwort 
Zeitrechnung (Computus ecclesiasti agt 
auch (¢ 


son 


nica 


(Sifsunds 


( medisinischen Sosietat su 
Erlanges seiner 


‘Moge 


oppernicus vernichtet werden 
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lished first in 
repeatedly in 


an English translation *’ and then 
the original German.*°® An even 
stranger aberration than the replacement of toler- 
ation by destruction is found in an erratic Polish 
writer who speaks of Copernicus being praised 
instead of tolerated.”! 

Although these Polish and German errors are 
visibly spreading, the harm they have done does 
not equal De Morgan’s. For to portray Mauro- 
lico as desiring to destroy Copernicus is certainly 
far closer to the truth than De Morgan's depiction 
His unin- 
formed and unfortunate perversion of history has 


of the two scientists as playmates. 


the effect of concealing Maurolico’s considerable 
contribution to the the last 
the sixteenth century, of that anti- 
Copernican feeling in the Catholic world which 
mounted to the first of its twin climaxes in 1600, 
with the burning of Giordano Bruno at the stake, 
and to its second and final climax in 1633, with 


intensification, in 
quarter of 


the sentencing to life imprisonment of Galileo 
Galilei. 
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CHANNING AND GERMAN THOUGHT 


SIEGFRIED B. PUKNAT 


Department 


THE impact of German thought on New Eng- 
land in the first half of the nineteenth century has 
long been accepted. Yet que stions persist as to 
the degree, media, and the influ- 
the period when German ideas 
the 
borrowings 


significance of 


ence.’ Even in 


were a fairly strong current in \merican 1n- 


tellectual. air, direct from, or close 


explorations in, the original material were 
than the 
ham 


rarer 
Wil 
German for 
inspiration and support of their own thinking. In 
the 1 


thought has been overlooked by most critics. 


more elusive turnings of like 


to 


men 


Ellery Channing concepts 


case ot (German 


His 


biographers have not given, nor does this article 


intend 


Channing, his interest in 
1 


to give, an impression of extensive philo 
sophic or literary indebtedness. 
to 


sources ot 


[ attempt, rather, 
similarities between two important 


New 


] 


show the 
Transcendentalism, 
Channing and German thinkers, to 
that, through the of similarity 
through his own absorption of 


England 
and suggest 
coincidence and 
German ideas, 
Channing in his special 


to the 
england 


role in theology and let- 


ters contributed reception of German 


New He 
the parallels when he wrote to his British friend 
Lucy Atkin, 


in German books is, that I meet so much of my 


thought 11 


himself suggested 
gg 
“Perhaps one reason of my interest 


own mind in them.” 
Channing never became fully acquainted with 

any of the various European poets, philosophers, 

the eighteenth 1 early 


; 
iate and 
but he did receive from them 


and theologians of 
nineteenth 
“the 
paths of speculations into which his own mind 
had par- 


ticular manner, the stamp of his personality on 


centuries, 


most animating incentives to follow out the 


entered.” His originality lay in his 


Only recently 
Vogel, Stanley 
{merica 
Press, 1955 


( rresp 


presented in 
M Grermap 


franscendentali 


in 
! the 
w Haven, Yale Univ. 


comprehensive form, 


ferar, nfluences on 
Ne 
ndence ler 
and Lucy Atkin, fro . to 1842, 
LeBreton, 289, 

> Memoir of 


Channing, D.D., 
ed by A I 
Boston, Brothers, 1874 
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from his correspe ndence and 
liam Henry 2nd 
Crosby 1848 


Roberts 
riracts 
Wil- 


Boston, 


manuscripts, ed 


ed: 2:95, F Vy 


by 
Channing, 


Nicl ols, 


and 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, V« 
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of Foreign Languages, University of California, Davis 


thought and expression alike. While feeling that 
formulated them in 
the intellectual atmosphere of his age. 
that his 
the unity of man’s thought and activity 
ably derived 


and 


his ideas were his own, he had 
Professor 


bel 


11et 


Spiller suggests, for example, in 
Was prob- 
the German 
implies influence through Channing 
others.* 


commentaries 


from Coleridge and 


idealists, 
and 


on Emerson 


and 


all 


memoirs 


Channing's 


credit Madame 


He 


ot the writings of Goethe, Schiller, 


Vational 


contemporary 
de Stael with introducing him to Germany. 
knew some 
Herder, ar 
Literature 


German as we 


1d Jean Paul, and his essay on 
urged American writers to 
ll as French literature and not 
their attentions to England. 


ol; 
his 


approach, 


In line with 


suggestion of a 


1 


mopolitan Channing translated 


Gerando’s Du Perfectionnement Moral 
beth Peabody, helpir 


ple re 


to do a com- 
De 


with 


@ stimulate her 


translation of the work in 1830 


Gerando’s optimistic work has affinities 
Channing’s Self-Culture and is one possible 


source of his ideas relating to self-improvement : 
[ becomes in 

In the 
to the humble 


Disinterested love of 


the life of man reality but one con 


tinued education French work, moral 


progress is opei ore than 


to the fortunate 


even 


excellence 
self-government 


moral progress, 


1 both to the 


Progress of mind furnishes valuable aid for moral 


and are 
1 the 


moral 


two principal springs of 


an is an essential 


intellect 
] 


ai and re faculties. 


1g10US 


betterment, man’s control. 
Further 


are: the 


destiny in 
the 


legitimacy 


placing 
\merican 
the 


and 


links between French and 


1 


works of all vocations, 


possibility of moral greatness in any milieu 


even in obscurity, the self-searching and _ selt- 
forming powers within the individual, the five 


ideas or areas of self-culture (moral, religious, 


last 
as De 


as is the 


intellectual, social, 


named 


practical, although the 
g's series 1s not the same 


But 


in Channin 
“sensation” 


Gerando’s apparent 


\ case for W. E. Channing, New 


t Spiller, Robert E 
England Quart. 3: 73, 1930 

Peabody, Elizabeth, Remu 
Elli DD, 9; 


1880 


scences of Rev. W 


Boston, Roberts 
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ry Channing Brothers, 
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relationship of 
tionnement 


Self-Culture 
Moral, 


with 
important 


the Perfec- 


two differences 


should be mentioned: Channing’s more practical 


orientation and, of special interest here, his stress 
on the unfolding, developing, ever-moving quali- 
ties of creation, the principle of mind doing the 
work of the world. 

Channing’s concern with practical orientation 
in the work mentioned was indigenous, common 
to most of the New Englanders, including Emer- 
son and Thoreau, but his view of nature and 
creation, the whole question of defining reality, 
which had direct bearing on the theological con- 
troversies of the time, was strongly affected by 
German thinkers of the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth and the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. German influence came essentially through 
two types of reading, which the New 
Englanders often did not distinguish: the philo- 
sophic or theological and the literary. Much of 
the reading of the latter, that is of Goethe, 
Schiller, Herder, Lessing, Jean Paul, was appre- 
ciated from the point of view of speculative the- 
ology, so that the intent in Andrews Norton’s 
famous Divinity School “The 


Latest Form of Infidelity,” was understandably to 


between 


address of 1839, 
attack foreign religious works and simultaneously 
belletristic writings. 

Channing was familiar with both. Although he 
probably did not work his way through a single 
German book in the original, allusions to German 
sources indicate that his reading of translations 
was thoughtful and extensive. 


These readings 
included 


Ranke, Raumer, Bettina Arnim, 
Griesbach and other theologians, as well as the 
writers already While Channing's 
theological studies at Harvard could not, as Wil- 
liam Henry Channing, his nephew and the editor 
of his memoirs, points out, have been considered 
‘at all thorough, for the new era in theology 
opened by the great students of Germany had 
scarcely dawned” ® (i.e., by 1801), at an early age 
he did have philosophic intimations which predis- 
posed him toward a later interest in German writ- 


ings 


von 


mentioned. 


When he was barely twenty he wrote his 
brother Francis, 


Man is the artificer of his own fortune. 


By exer- 
tion he 


can enlarge the sphere of his usefulness. 
By activity he can “multiply himself.” It is mind 
which gives him an ascendent in society. It is 
mind which extends his power and ability; and it 


® Memoir of William Ellery Channing 1: 146. 
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depends on himseli to call forth the energies of 
mitid. .....7 


At the same time he addressed his college 
friend William Shaw, in answer to remonstrances 
against his own idealistic effusions : 


| Man] bears a spark of divinity in his bosom, and 
it is Promethean fire which animates his clay. Look 
at the human mind. See it bursting forth, spreading 
itself through infinite space, by its power of re- 
ceiving ideas from external objects concentrating 
immensity in a point, and by its power of retrospect 
and anticipation concentrating eternity in a moment. 
Need I mention his moral 
creative imagination ? § 


discernment, or his 


Lest there be any doubt as to the origin of these 
thoughts, he denies having derived them from the 
Illuminati, or having received any letters from 
Weishaupt, professor at the Bavarian Institute of 
Ingolstadt and founder of the Order of the Il- 
luminati. His friend mockingly replies, however: 
“I fear that the German Weishaupt has been tam- 
pering with you. [ suppose in conformity 
with his wishes you are studying German. . . .”’® 

It is unlikely that he ever learned much Ger- 
man, if he studied it at all,’° but his open dis- 
satisfaction with British theology helped turn him 
to the conveyances of German thought. He wrote 
a German friend who had asked him for a list of 
theological works in English that English the- 
ology seemed to him “of little worth.”*! His 
persistent fight against orthodoxy prepared him 
to receive warmly the German thinkers of his age. 
William Henry Channing reports that it was with 
intense delight that Channing made acquaintance 
with the “master minds of Germany” through his 
French and British sources. In a “Review of the 
Rev. Dr. Channing’s Discourse preached in New 
York on December 7, 1826,” a letter of Professor 
Moses Stuart of Andover written in 1819 and ad- 
dressed to Channing is quoted: 


\ mind capable of reasoning and thinking, in such 
a manner as yours, must necessarily, as it seems to 
me, come to the same conclusions with Eichhorn, 
and Paulus, and Henke, and Eckermann, and Herder, 
and other distinguished men of the 


new German 


‘Ibid. 1: 109. 

8 [bid. 1: 111. 

9 [bid. 1: 116-117. 

10 Rattermann, H. A., Dr. Karl Follen, Americana 
Germanica 4, 1902, is probably mistaken on both counts 
when he says that Channing was fluent in 
and that he visited Germany while he 
continent. 

11 Memoir of William Ellery Channing 1: 147. 


German 
was on the 
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School, when it begins to reason with such maxims 
as those which you adopt. 

The reviewer then continues: “. .. the fact 
seems to be, that Mr. Stuart’s prediction 
[is | advancing rapidly toward full accom- 
plishment.” ** Possibly through his learned and 
precocious friend, the Reverened Joseph S. Buck- 
minster, who had acquired a large library of Ger- 
man books during his European trip in 1806, 
Channing had some acquaintance with the Ger- 
man theologians in the first decade of the century, 
even before he read Madame de Stael. 

German made their way to Channing 
partly through Coleridge and Carlyle. On_ his 
trip to Europe in 1822, apparently without seeing 
anything of Germany, Channing had a chance to 
talk with Coleridge, an interview he described to 
a friend: 


ideas 


“IT made not a single original remark. 
He was so delighted to get a patient open ear for 
his cherished thoughts, that he poured them out in 
a flood on all subjects—the transcendental phi- 
losophy, Trinitarianism and Unitarianism. _ 
Carlyle, Channing regarded as “the single review- 
writer in Europe who was alive.” ?* He 
Emerson '° for 


asked 
a copy of “Carlisle’s [sic] Sartor 
Resartus,” and was deeply enough impressed to 
conclude, “Certainly it gave me no new idea, but 
And 
I tried to analyze its 
peculiar power. I found it was genius. 


it was a perfect quickener of all my ideas. 
when I came to the end, 
It was a 
perfectly original way of expressing the spiritual 
idea.” ** To Lucy Aikin’s 
Carlyle, Channing countered : 


severe strictures on 


Carlyle has often stirred up my spirit and opened 
to me noble thought. I do not know that 
I owe him many new views, but he has made some 
real to and this is no small 
You must have discovered in me a touch of 
called will therefore 
less at my leanings. I 


fields of 


great 
debt. 
that 
wonder the 


ones more me, 


malady and 


German 


mysticism, 
am, 
I have caught this 
bred in and 


however, no reader of German. 


from nobody. It was born and 


me, 
therefore more hopeless." 


A vear later, in January of 1842, Lucy Aikin 
wrote '* her American friend that one of the 
Page 61 
Boston, 1827. 
Peabody, loc. cit., 76. 
14 [hid., 370 
15In an undated letter written in 
Houghton Library, Harvard Univ 
16 Peahk dy, loc. cit., 370. 
17 Correspondence of Channing and Lucy Aitkin, 


18 [hid., 415. 


The review appeared in pamphlet form, 


1835 
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greatest differences between education of their 
day and that of the previous half century was the 
introduction of German literature, giving Mrs. 
Austin, at least in respect to German influence on 
taste and style, even greater credit than Carlyle. 
As for Biblical criticism, Germany’s “strongest in- 
fluence on other nations,” she had the impression 
that “their most startling paradoxes seem to have 
found a welcome among your divines,”’ while 
German theology was still a term of fear and re- 
proach in her country. In the preceding decade, 
Lucy Aikin had already become Channing’s faith- 
ful informant on matters 


To her he wrote in 1836: 


German in England 


Your account of the probable influence of Germany 
on your country was exceedingly interesting to me. 
I know nothing of the British and Foreign 
Review [she had young “Germanized 
Englishmen” who were writing for the new journal 

Anything to stir up the 


new 
referred to 


unphilosophical, stationary 
mind of England on moral, religious, spiritual sub- 
jects, must do good 


He continues with the remark that he had not 


yet had the chance to read Raumer. James Free 
man Clarke, one of Channing's close 
ances, 


acquaint- 
attention, in his 
Carlyle, the German Scholar,” *° to the debt owed 
Carlyle readers 

literature and German philosophy. 
often 


called article, ‘Thomas 


for acquainting with German 


Clarke and 


Hedge dined at Channing’s house, and 


Channing was keenly interested in the articles ap- 
pearing in Clarke’s HWestern Messenger. 
While Channing came in touch with German 


culture by his with Miss Aikin 
and through the writings of Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Carlyle, he had a more direct source of 
information in the person of Charles 
whom Cabot, the later Mrs. Follen, 
brought in 1827 to one of Channing’s teachers’ 
meetings at the Boston Federal Street Sunday 
School. Dr. Follen and Dr. Charles Beck, step- 
son of the German theologian De Wette and later 
professor of Latin at Harvard, had been given 
letters of introduction to the Cabots of Boston 
by the Sedgwick family in New York, who had 
entertained these German political refugees upon 
their arrival from Europe in 1824. 
Peabody recalled this first meeting of Channing 
and Follen as the beginning of 
mortal friendships.” To the 
these 
Ibid., 275 


The Western 


correspe mndet ice 


Follen, 
Eliza L. 


Elizabeth 


“one of the im- 
end of their 
were on close terms. It 


lives 


two men 


Was 


Vessenger 4, 


1838 
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Channing's wif 
enter the 


who suggested to Follen that he 
sila: and it was 
that Follen prepared himself for 
It may be 


Channing 
his new calling. 
Follen 


Were 


under 
wondered to what extent 
the teacher as well as pupil. 
in a 


was 
together 
involving 
these the 
Channing's early 
more of 
other 


They 


number of controversial events 


freedom of speech and religion, among 


struggles to abolition. 


elating 
biographer, Chadwick, found 
thought in ( icveaies than any 


fluence, 


Follen’s 


personal 

transcendental tenden- 
cies in his preaching and writing as “in 
measure, 


and described the 


some 


developments of germs which fell into 


his own from Follen’s fruitful mind.” 


coming to 


Follen’s 
Boston increased the local study of 
were handed 
lectures on 
Schiller over 
been of interest to Channing, 
also deplored the bsence of the social re- 
former in Goethe and expressed his preference for 
Schiller’s personality. 


lanning 


German literature. Translations 


about in manuscript. Follen’s Ger- 
literature, his 
Goethe, 


who 


man favoring of 


must have 


wrote of Follen in 1840, “Perhaps | 


never known so friend of 


true a 
Right.” In his 


2 
1 


freedom, 
Suffering 
Follen, Ch 
Excellence, of 
power to strive after 


Discourse on 
Death oT Dr. 


‘Idea of 


. ; Ay Fl] 
OCCASTONEL \' Tile 


speaks of the 


and of the 


lanning 
Perfection” 
moral goodness, 
of “surrendering pleasure to duty, 
ing for the right, the 
reiterates the view, more 
in Self-Culture, that the 

bring out, and 
f our 

duty 


and of suffer 
good.” He 
elaborately developed 
end of our 
— the 
that, true 
within us, we 
appetite 
spiritual 
irresistible 

These 
will, preference for the 
surrender, the 
with other 
Schiller 


true and the 


being is “to 
divine 
to the 
may “put 
beneath the 


-ell . 
excerence 


princi 
nature,” and princi 
ples down all 
desire and inward law,” 


that “‘moral, cannot be 
an instinctive, feeling infused into us 
from abroad.” themes—sublime virtues, 


right, cheerful 
suffering—are, 


energy of 
necessity of along 

and 
Such 
with Ger- 
a debt to Follen, whom he re- 
superior in 
tian character.** 


comments, reminiscent of Kant 
Herder and Goethe. 


nodding 


as well as 


echoes imply a acquaintance 
man classicism and 
9 rded as his 


ga well as 
Christ 


learning as 


Chadwick, John W., W% 
Boston and New York, 
pany, 1903. 

Letter to i Blanco 
Ellery Channing 3: 360 

23 The William Ellery 
245, 11th complete ed., Boston, G. G 
: Peabody, loc. cit., 301. 


liam Ellery Channing, 382, 
Seusitnid. Mifflin and Com- 


White, Memoir of William 


works of 


Channing 5: 243 
. Channing, 1849. 
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Besides the 
Stael, 


en intermediaries, 
Coleridg 


Madame de 
Wordsworth, and Carlyle, and 
his personal contact with Follen, Channing could 
talk with or read the 
\mericans who were 
ture, 


writings of a number of 
interested in German litera- 
theology, and philosophy. Of the 
Goethe was the most 
discussed among the 
those like 


German 


W rite rs, 


widely read and 


the most transcendentalists 
Channing on the fringes of this 
Channing and spent 
an entire winter in through 
Wilhelm Meister, which he interpreted as a sym 
bolic rather than a picture of life, and 
artistic merit 

appreciated, at the 
peculiar 


and 
group. Elizabeth 


Newpy rt 


Peabody 
reading 


realistic 


whose and meaning he profoundly 


same time recognizing the 
work. Its theme of 


self-development, of complete realization of in 


difficulties of the 


herent capabilities, of 
development toward 


the universal 


belief in the self and its 
fulfillment in the 
was an optimistic doctrine 
about which Channing no doubt heard 1 
Margaret 


context of 
good, 
nuch from 
Clarke, 
others. Channing probably had read the 
on Goethe in the North 
of October, 1824, in) which 
speaks of Goethe’s desire 
arts, for 


Fuller ial James Freeman 
among 
article American Review 
Bancroft 
to promote love for the 
activity, truth, and just and 
To be sure, the practical 


Veister, self-culture as a 


(seorge 


benevolent 
aun of Wilh 

means to 
purer being, required for Channing a more hu 


cle eds. 
wisdom and 
altruistic 


manitarian wel unprint, a more 


Schillerian slant 


a 
moral 


character, a more Channing 


> 


found it no easier than did Coleridge to overlook 


Goethe l 


“que stionable indeed 


moral tendency” 
taught th 


of genius whet 


he believes that Goethe e human race the 


nsufficiency not coupled with the 


sovereign moral sense: “I think his want of depth 


heart was not necessary; for his natural tem 


perament was extraordinarily 


from his lack of the 


tender It came 
moral power.” And 
Elizabeth Peabody quotes him as 


again 
saying : 

Goethe never 
Amusement 
dignified 
artist is 
stranger 


seems to have 


experienced happiness. 
was his higher conception of life, 
and elegant amusement, certainly: an 
trifler. But he 


heroic 


never a 
alike to the 
and to the rapture of a 
nothing 
of battle to sensations in the 
fever, at the when his country 
were in internecine strife. This want of 
power injured him as an artist. 


mere Was a 


nobleness of patriotism 


pure, self-forgetting love. 
the field 


cannon 


I see sublime in his going upon 


observe his 


time and France 
a pure moral 


Complete integrity 
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of being is indispensable for the 


artist 
especially, whose material is 


nature.“® 


literary 
human 


However narrow and moralistic this interpreta- 
tion may be, it was shared by distinguished con- 
temporaries in both America and Germany, and 
his very attempt to articulate his objections is 
indicative of Channing’s awareness of Goethe as a 
poet and personality. 

How much Channing knew of 


Herder, with 
whom Frederick 


B. Wahr in his book Emerson 
and Goethe (1915) suggests comparison,” calling 
Channing the “Herder of the new awakening,” is 
hard to say. In the Mar- 
garet Fuller spent one evening a week with him 
translating Herder, De Wette, 
theologians.** He must have read George Rip- 
ley’s several essays on Herder between 1835 and 
1837, in the Christian Examiner, Marsh's trans- 
(1833) of Herder’s Hebrew 
Poetry (reviewed by Ripley in his first article on 
Herder, in May, 1835), 
Herder in 
of January, 1825. 


winter of 1836-1837 


and other German 


lation Spirit of 
and possibly Bancroft’s 

the North American Review 
Quite apart from the fact that 
New England 
theologians that might be compared with Herder’s 


eCssayv on 


Channing played a role among 


among his countrymen, startling similarities exist 
between Channing’s and 
philosophy, 


Herder’s thoughts on 
religion, literature, and education. 
Most of these are coincidental, and any possible 
direct influence is only conjecture except for 
Marsh’s translation and the several articles in the 
periodicals, he was dependent on Margaret Fuller 
and possibly Miss Peabody for any 


nv further read- 
Herde .. 


Nor would one expect Herder to 
figure prominently among the creative writers 

Goethe, Schiller, Wordsworth, 
Shellev—whom a together 


ing of 


yn 


Jean Paul, and 


group read during 
at Channing’s house in Boston.** But 
after reading a story by Jean Paul Richter, whose 
debt to Herder is well known, he wrote to Miss 
Aikin: “[I] was struck with finding there at full 


evenings 


26 Thid., 337-338. 


3 
“7 Channing has 
macher, by Clarke, 
Boston, J. R 


also been 


compared with Schleier- 
Self culture, 165, 
and Company, 1880, and more 
Schneider, H. W., The intellectual back- 
ground of William Ellery Channing, Church History 7: 
3, 1938, although the latter stresses the importance of 
pietism in his background. 

28 Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, ed. by W. H. 
Channing et al. 1: 175, 
Company, 1852 


James Freeman, 
( sPoe rd 


recently by 


Boston, Phillips, Sampson and 
Channing had become acquainted with 
Margaret Fuller when the latter read German literature 
with his daughter, Peabody, loc. cit., 403. 

29 Chadwick, loc. cit., 371. 
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the thoughts which I had expressed in my last 
letter to you, on the power of a great idea.” 
In this letter he says, already quoted above, that 
his interest in German books stems from his find- 
ing so much of his own mind mirrored in them, 
an experience that he had also had when reading 
Madame de Stael’s Germany on its first appear- 
ance in English. 

Channing's explanation for this coincidence of 
discovering German philosophy to be “cognate to 
inv own” and yet of never having received a new 
idea from it, is the 
Dissertations on 


influence on him of Price’s 
Matter and Spirit, which he 
claimed moulded his philosophy into the form it 
always retained and opened his mind to trans- 
cendentalism. According to Jouffroy, whom the 
New Englanders could read in the first two vol- 
umes of the Specimens of Foreign Standard Lit- 
erature, Price’s work first prodded the German 


mind in the transcendental direction. Channing 
therefore, tind a ready explanation for the 


could, 
coincidence : 

the 
and of mine.” 


Price 
it [German philosophy | 
While this is an over-simplifica- 


the cause is obvious, if 
was alike father of 
tion, it is true that ideas Channing expressed at 
an early age show him to have been predisposed 
toward German idealism. He was not in full 
Locke and Hartley, who were 
most in vogue with the earlier Unitarians down 


to the time of Channing. 


svinpathy with 
Particularly with re- 
spect to religion, Locke’s thought had been wel- 
New 


outlook, 


comed by England liberals—his common- 


sense thorough-going empiricism, and 
application of the common standard of 
religious matters. 

rational 


reason to 
While Locke’s stress on the 
character of revealed religion left its 
mark on Channing's thought, the American's con- 
ception of reason was more inclusive, for 1t em- 
braced intuitive power as well 
standing. 


as logical under- 
The needs unsatisfied by the study of 
Locke were supplied by the spirituality of Cole- 
ridge’s philosophy, as expressed in his Biographia 
Literaria. It must be remembered in this connec- 
tion that the New Englanders, whether in the camp 
friendly or inimical to the Germans, as a rule 
did not distinguish between German transcenden- 
talists and German non-transcendentalists. Her- 


Correspondence of Channing and Lucy Aitkin, 
1 Peabody, lox cu. 
2Cf. Clarke, James Freeman, Autobiography, diary 
and correspondence, ed. by E. E. Hale, 38-39, Boston 
and New York, Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1891. 
sCf. Patterson, R. L., The philosophy of William 
Ellery Channing, New York, Bookman Associates, 1952. 


389. 


368. 
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der, De Wette, and even Goethe were grouped 
with Schiller, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and 
Schleiermacher. Channing tended to be skeptical 
of any extreme form of transcendentalism, any 
decided shift of emphasis away from the actuali- 
ties of human existence. These latent doubts and 
reserves are part of a strong resemblance between 
Channing and Herder, a tie of which Channing 
must have been aware. 

leading clergymen with a bent for teaching and 
writing, both Channing and Herder believed that 
the chief aim of man was the improvement of his 
mind in knowledge and virtue. Channing's idea 
of self-culture was not the search for the trans- 
cendental self or the Ideal. His notion, like 
Herder’s and Goethe’s unfolding of the real self, 
was to give expression to all the potentialities of 
the real. His form of idealism, like Herder’s, 
was anchored in the reality of things and the 
facts of experience. In both men, the idea of 
self-culture was closely related to their religious 
outlook, to the doctrine of men sharing in the 
pervading creative force, with free will making 
possible the choice to develop one’s own potenti- 
alities. Both believed in the value of the united 
efforts of the more gifted in a nation, the ‘‘con- 
centration of intellect for the purpose of spread- 
ing itself abroad and multiplying its energy.” ** 
Unity of knowledge, perception, and volition, and 
the concord of seemingly hostile elements, are es 
sential to the full and healthy action of the cre- 
ative powers of the “Complete truth’ is 
always action, constant growth, cooperation of 
God with man. 


soul. 


God’s spontaneous giving of him- 
self is the essence of creativeness, a perpetual cre- 
ativeness of which poets are the very apostles. 
As prophets in prose and verse, they accomplish 
great things by avoiding imitation and embodying 
original imagination. Revelation always speaks 
in the language of imagination. 

The idea of endless growth and improvement is 
at the root of Channing’s and Herder’s conception 
of Christianity. The central principle of Christi- 
anity is for them the doctrine that God purposes 
to perfect the human soul—to unfold it forever. 
Yet both regarded metaphysical speculation about 
the unknowable with disapproval, and sought for 
principles which are not abstractions of the human 
mind but immediate revelation via experience. 
The dignity of human nature and the greatness 
of the human soul derive from the dependence 
of the soul on its own intuition for the conscience 

*Essay on National literature, 


Works 1: 248 
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of God and duty. Intuition meant for Channing 
the free act of the mind, which is not unlike 
Herder’s notion that all the powers of our mind 
are only one power. Hence, spirituality moved 
through mere emotion to the activity of the mind 
The human mind is “akin to that intellectual 
energy which gave birth to nature, and con- 
tains within itself the seminal and prolific princi 
ples from which nature sprung.” 


The universe 
furnishes “materials, 


scope, and excitements to 
the mind, in the work of assimilating itself to the 
Infinite Spirit.” This is not pantheism—al- 
though Channing and Herder were sympathetic 
to Spinoza—for the emphasis in both is more 
on “being” than on “idea,” so that for them God 
could be at once the most fully differentiated and 
the most completely unified of beings. And if na- 
ture and history are manifestations of the Logos, 
which view is characteristic of the thinking of the 
two men, then the finite was something real and 
inan’s own nature is a fount of truth. The ab 
stractive faculty of the intellect does not provide 
knowledge of God or make man spiritual. In 
poetry they found a theology more spiritual thai 
in the writings of Love was a 
powerful creative Idea that carried the intellect 
beyond man’s understanding. 


theologians. 


Religion was life 
itself rather than a creed or a particular form. 
The German and the American alike knew that 
it was difficult to do justice intellectually to spirit- 
ual views without running the risk of “rare- 
Their approach, however, seldom left 
the practical for the theoretical or the concrete for 
the abstract. 


faction.” 


In a spirit of optimism and _ toler- 
ance, they believed that striving was man’s nat- 
ural and desirable lot. 

In the thinking of Channing and Herder, edu 
cation played a primary role. 
their time must 
about education. 


Both had what for 
be called progressive notions 
The free development of the 
total personality is a basic principle in their edu 
cational views. As head of the educational sys- 
tem in the Duchy of Weimar, Herder tried, with 
little success, to introduce many changes in the 
schools of that principality. Channing did not 
have direct responsibilities in this field, but he 
frequently expressed himself on questions re- 
lating to education, even, in a paper written for 
the Reformer in 1837, on the Prussian system, 
which lacked, he wrote, the two elements indis- 
pensable to true education: the free development 


35 On the character and writings of Fénelon, Works 1: 
190 
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of the faculties and the “inspiration of a deep 
thirst for self-improvement.” In his two essays 


on the Life and Charac ter of Napoleon Bonaparte 
(1827-1828) he had already 


2 y contrasted freedom 
and force, self-reverence and subservience, the 


moral development of the individual 
and the 
struction ) 


( creative- 
fettering of the human mind (de- 
attributing force and restriction to in 
stitutional church or state and, at least by implica 
tion, to 


ness ) 


controlled by 


( 1833 ) he 


any media them. In his 
wrote that the 
“call forth power of 
every kind, power of thought, affection, will, and 


power to observe, to reason, to 


Remarks on Education 


true end of education is to 


outward action ; 


judge, to contrive power to adopt good ends 


firmly, and to pursue them efficiently; power to 
govern ourselves, and to 


to gain and to 


influence others; 


power 
Throughout 
his writings Channing refers to the problem of ed- 
One 
wonders about the provenience of this statement 
in his Elevation of the Lal 


“The obye ct ot 


spread 


happiness.” 


ucation in a manner reminiscent of Herder. 
ouring Classes (1840): 
education 1s not so much to give a 
awaken the 


use of his 


certain amount of knowledge, as to 
faculties, and give the pupil the 


assertion, in the 


own 
that 
, that is, the 
purpose of reading books is to quicken the mind 
rather than to 


mind,” or the same essay, 


a few books do better than manv. 


accumulate an encyclopedia of 
Chan- 
Mann, which began in 1833,°° 


knowledge The mutual acquaintance of 


ning and Horace 


may be a partial answer—their educational views 


are similar, if not identical 

For both Channing and Herder education was 
closely bound up with the question of a national 
literature. One of the purposes of fostering edu- 
cation, on all levels, was to encourage a national 
literature, the recorded self-expression of a na- 


tion. 


gifted few 


Free communication, 
and the 


formation, not 


also between the 
es 


many, encourages sell- 


servile imitation of others but a 
voluntary acceptance of those stimuli which will 
do the most for the natural propensities already 
there. Although 


gested the 


wary of imitation, Herder sug- 
Knglish over the French for guidance, 
and Channing 


recommended the Continent to 


supplement rather to balance 


correct any excess of imitation of England. 


England or and 


Inde- 
pendence of growth and self-expression is basic 


to the development of a national literature, a con- 
Vemoir of William Ellery Channing 3: 68 
7 Works 1: 381-382 


. Peabody, low CtE., 383 
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cept that both subscribed to in their belief that 
literature was the product of a cultural group as 
well as of the individually gifted. 

William Henry Channing states ** that in the 
period 1814-1822 Channing’s sermons show an 
increasing spirituality, a higher idea of human 
nature, and a more intense enthusiasm and hope, 
attributing these trends to his acquaintance with 
the leading minds of Germany and calling them 
his guides. He goes on to say that Kant’s doc- 
trine of the Reason quickened Channing's rever- 
ence for the essential powers of man, that Schell- 

intimations of the Divine Life mani- 
fested in nature and humanity animated his heart, 
that, i 
assertion of the 


id i 
ing’s sublime 


above all, Fichte’s heroic stoicism with its 
grandeur of the human 
These although he 
acquainted with them, were 


his own thinking. 


will 


charmed him. systems, was 


not fully spurs to 
Many statements of Channing’s 
concepts are suggestive of a relationship with 
these and other German thinkers. In the 


essay on 
the Elevation of the 


Labouring Classes, for ex- 
ample, there are reminders of Fichte, Hegel, and 
| parallel- 
than with 
Herder, a coincidence reflecting the roles of the 


Schleiermacher. Yet with no one is the 


] ] 


ism more pronounced and consistent 


two men in their respective intellectual societies. 
The 


and worth of the individual human 


idealism of German classicism—the dignity 


ity 
soul, the dy- 
freedom, the importance of 
part of the intellectual 
framework in which Channing operated, 


1 


lamics ot know edge 


through experience—was 
whether 
reading or through intermedi 


1 


through first-hand 
aries. Channing combines the idealism of Kant 
and Schiller with the 
Goethe. 
and 


realism of Herder and 
He was an eclectic, a practical idealist, 
not a systematic thinker. Like Kant and 
Schiller he believed in an ideal order and in man’s 
submission to the moral order. Unlike them, how- 
ever, he did not subscribe to the necessity of self- 
and With Goethe 
and Herder he rejected the idea that human na- 
ture was in itself depraved and evil. 


abnegation self-annihilation. 
For him 
The divine spirit 
is in man, and through activity man is creative. 


man’s true activity is striving. 


At least one contemporary, Elizabeth Peabody, 
thought that when Carlyle’s writings and Emer- 
son's lectures (in 1832) began to quicken Boston 
thinking, philosophy had 


That Channing was 
Ss 


Channing's — spiritual 
begun to pervade society. 
the Herder of New England Transcendentalism 


can hardly be gainsaid, or that, as William Henry 


Channing 2: 95 
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Channing put it in his edition of Margaret Fuller’s 
Memoirs, German idealism, as taught by thinkers 
of the most varied schools, had been grafted on 
the somewhat stunted stock of Unitarianism, the 
result of which was “a vague yet exalting concep- 
tion of the godlike nature of the human spirit.” *° 
Channing and the Germans were stimulants to the 
group of “noble-minded men, chiefly young, who 
were dissatisfied with the present, have thrown 
off all tradition, and talk of deriving all truth 
from their own souls.” * 

German thought thus came to Channing in 
varied and devious ways, through Madame de 
Stael, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Carlyle, the return 
of the Gottingen students, Charles Follen, articles 
by Ripley and others, and reading of and hearing 
about Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Richter, and the 
Biblical scholars, notably De Wette. As an ec- 
lectic and a moderate, Channing did, to be sure, 
deprecate the extremes of German philosophic 
thought and shy away from historical skepticism. 
When, in 1840, Theodore Parker published re- 
views of German historical skepticism and higher 
criticism, Channing complained that “our friend 
Parker makes the truth unnecessarily repulsive.” *” 
He may very well have had Parker, among oth- 
ers, in mind when he wrote James Martineau, 
in 1841, that some of his associates “seem to lean 
to the have got the German 
notions of ‘myths,’ &c., and I fear are loosening 
their hold on Christ.” ** Yet the opposition 
aroused by Andrews Norton’s address on “The 
Latest Form of Infidelity,” a 


anti-miraculous, 


violent attack on 
German theology, showed where Channing stood, 
despite his high esteem for Norton. 

Almost till the end of his life Channing main- 
tained his interest in German culture and German 


social developments. He corresponded with 


George Ticknor while the latter was abroad in 
1837, encouraging him in his observations of so- 
ciety in Germany. Channing was pleased to learn 
from Ticknor of efforts in some parts of Germany 

0 Memoirs of Margaret 


Fuller Ossoli 2: 12 ff. 

41 Letters from Channing to Lucy Aikin, Correspond- 
ence, 367 

#2 Peabody, Joc. cit., 420. Channing’s reading was 
never so thorough and persistent as Parker’s, nor could 
he boast of comparable linguistic accomplishments. But 
at about that time Parker was writing in his diary, 
“Oh, that I may live like Dr. Channing and Géthe in 
this respect, and work on to the end with spirits only 
mounting higher,” Weiss, John, Life and correspondence 
of Theodore Parker 1: 157, New York, D. Appleton and 
Company, 1864. 

8 Memoir of William Ellery Channing 2: 451. 
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to improve social conditions, and reminded Tick- 
nor of the necessity of informing America of what 
was being done for the elevation of men in other 
countries.** In 1842 Channing insisted to George 
Combe, 


[ beg you to continue your 
character. 


sketches of German 
[ have much love for this people, with 
out understanding them as well as I wish. 1 think 
of them as more genial, kindly, unconscious, single- 
hearted, and confiding, than we are. The grandest 
principle of our nature, the sense of the infinite, 
seems to be more them, and_ their 
writings express a deeper consciousness, a keener 
perception of the unity of the universe... .! 


dev eloped in 


Channing followed Emerson’s lectures with 
great interest, but could not attend them because 
of ill health. He had his daughter read them to 
him and expressed his pleasure in an agreement 
with their substance. Elizabeth Peabody tells of 
going to Boston once a week, in the winter of 
1838-1839, to attend Margaret Fuller’s Conver- 
sations in the morning and Emerson's Lectures 
in the evening, and discussing both Conversations 
and [Lectures with Channing. Emerson, despite 
the polarities in his attitude toward Goethe, be- 
lieved that the movement which created the Uni- 
tarian dissenters “began in the mind of this great 
man,” 1.e., Goethe.*® While he, too, regarded the 
Germans not so much as a source of influence as 
corroboration of his own thinking, he read Goethe 
and apparently Herder at an early stage.*’ In 
the exchange between Channing and Emerson 
while the latter was studying at the Divinity 
School in Cambridge, German sources may or 


may not have been of particular interest, but by 


the time [Emerson 


his famous lectures, in 
the late 1830's, German thought was a matter of 
moment. Channing was especially cheered by the 
undertaking of Ripley’s and Margaret Fuller's 
Dial, and thought, when it did not display the 
ability 


gave 


he had expected, that Frederic Henry 
Hedge should have had more to do with it.** He 
recognized the superiority of Hedge’s mind, and 


44 Jhid. 3: 304-305. 

45 [hbid. 3: 306-307. 

46 Journals of Ralph 
and New York, 

1911. 

47 For his reading of Goethe, cf. The works of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson 12: 376; 1: 157, Boston, 
Mifflin and Company, 1883. Herder is 
his reading list for 1825-1826 while he 
Divinity School; cf. Wahr, Frederick B., 
Goethe, 65 ff., Ann Arbor, G. Wahr, 

48 Peabody, loc. cit., 370. 


Waldo 


Houghton, 


Emerson 6: 
Mifflin 


544-545, 


Boston and 


Com- 
pany, 


Houghton, 
mentioned in 

was at the 
Emerson and 


1915 
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admired the extent of his learning (and, to be 
sure, was not unmoved by his rejection of athe- 


ism). Hedge was perhaps more deeply versed 


in German literature and philosophy than any of 


his contemporaries. 
The evidence of Channing’s interest in German 
Na- 


French, and German thinking were 


writings while often indirect is recurrent. 
tive, British, 
all involved in the development of this brilliant 
preacher. With respect to his knowledge of Ger- 
theology, it is that Noah Porter, 
professor of metaphysics and moral philosophy at 
Yale College, in his 
Norton’s 
back to 


man telling 


defense of 


traced 


Parker against 


accusations, Parker’s thinking 
Channing rather than 
l- 


arity was there, and probably derives in 


from 


to the Germans.*® 
The simi 
part 


Channing’s exposure to German the- 


Theodore Parker and 


ff., 1844 


liberal Christianity, 
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ologians through Buckminster and even through 
Moses Stuart’s strictures and his own reading 
of German theologians, such as Herder and De 
Wette and perhaps Schleiermacher, who gave in- 
tellectual support to a way of thinking that played 
directly into transcendentalism. Interest in Ger- 
man literature was more the effect than the cause 
of the movement, but German theology contrib- 
uted both to the development of transcendentalism 
and to New England interest in German litera- 
ture. While there is little question that the im- 
pact of German thought on Hedge, Ripley, and 
Parker was more profound, Channing, 
familiar with the important 
works read in New England at 


too, 


was 
some of German 
that time. His 
favorite English writers were precisely those who 


owed most to Germany. 


His affinities with Ger- 
man ideas take on meaning because of his domi 
nant and persuasive role among New England 
thinkers. 





WILLIAM CAMDEN’S “DISCOURSE CONCERNING THE PREROGATIVE 
OF THE CROWN” 


FRANK SMITH FUSSNER 


Reed College 


‘Tu historian’s task is in the beginning envy, 
in the continuation labor, and in the end hatred.” 
William Camden, writing privately to de Thou, 
did not underestimate the dangers of contempo- 
rary history." If Camden himself escaped the 
hatred it was largely because he was tactful, cour- 
teous, and shrewd 
opinions to himself. 
torian 


and because he kept some 
The great Elizabethan his- 
tolerant kindly, and very 
learned. He had a passion for truth, but he could 
never become passion’s slave; his judgments were 


was also and 


always balanced, never blameworthy. He might 
submit his Annals of Queen Elizabeth to King 
James for approval, but there is no reason to 
believe that he perverted evidence to please his 


schoolmasterly sovereign. By training and by 


temperament Camden was a moderate. His opin- 
ions about the royal prerogative should be of in- 
terest to modern scholars not only because they 
are Camden's, but also because they are the opin 
ions of an outstanding  seventeenth-century 
moderate. 

Camden enjoyed unique advantages in writing 
the history of He probably 
knew more about Elizabethan politics than any 
As a historian he 
stood the difficulty of defining the royal preroga 


Elizabeth's reign. 


man of his generation under- 


tive; as the official Latin translator of government 
documents concerning the Gunpowder Plot he 
had demonstrated his loyalty to King James; as 
an English antiquarian he believed in the rele 
1 His 
unpublished “Discourse Concerning the Prerog: 

tive of the 


vance of past politics to present problems. 
Crown” is a remarkable essay not only 
because it expresses the opinion of one of Eng- 
land’s great historians on the problem of the pre 
rogative under James, but also because it points 
to the crystallizing of scholarly opinion against 

‘Quoted in J. ( 


London, 1807. The 
Camden was 


ollinson, The life of 
exact date of the 
not, of course, 
in the strictest sense; 
ft letters dealing with 
Stuart’s role in 
purposes this 


letter is not gi 
referring to 


Thaunus, 173, 
\ 


en. 
contemporary 
history this letter follows a series 
Thaunus’s interpretation of Mary 
Scottish history. For all 
still “contemporary” 
Was a contemporary historian 


practical 
was history, and 


Camden 
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the more extreme claims of the crown. 
historiographically 


And it is 
important as an example of 
the methods of antiquarian scholarship. That 
Camden refrained from publishing his “Dis- 
is not surprising; it would almost 

What is surpris- 
ing is that modern historians should have neg- 


course” cer- 


tainly have displeased James. 


lected so interesting a manuscript written by so 
informed and informative an observer.* To the 
student of English historiography the manuscript 
has an interest of that 
shared fully the contemporary opinion 


its own, since it shows 
Camden 
that 


bear on 


ancient 
present 


even histories brought to 


Camden, the 


may be 
discontents. To 
surest way to understand the uses, as well as the 
limitations, of the prerogative of the crown was 
to trace the history of the prerogative from the 
beginnings of kingship and the authority of kings. 
His method may seem anachronistic, but it was 
which 
we must appreciate if we are to understand his 


a method which his age understood, and 


age. 

In its present form the manuscript in the Brit 
ish Museum is simply entitled “Discourse Con- 
cerning the Prerogative of the Crown,” and is 
without either date or signature. It is listed in 
the Stowe Catalogue (No. 277) as being in Cam 
den’s handwriting, and there is no reason to 
doubt that it is a work by 


corrected by himself. 


Camden, written and 
The date of composition 
can only be conjectured. The earliest possible 
date would be 1614, the latest, 1623, the vear of 


Camden’s death.* A plausible and attractive hy- 


No mention is made of this manuscript in the D.N.B 
article on Camden, nor does it appear that such modern 
historians as S. R. Gardiner, M. A. Judson, J. W. 
Gough, or C. H. Mellwain made any use of it. 
The only reference to the manuscript is by F. D 
Wormuth, The royal prerogative, 114, New York, Cor- 
nell Univ. Press, 1939, where it is mistakenly cited 
as Stowe 237. Mr. Wormuth is not with 
the general significance of this 


have 


concerned 
manuscript. [| have 
been unable to find any evidence that the document was 
printed. That Camden thought of 
marily as an antiquarian may be inferred 
MS., Julius F VI, fol. 464. 

>The 1614 date can be established simply ; 
it is the date of publication of the most recent authorities 


ever himself 


from 


pri- 
Cotton 


very 
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pothesis is that Camden wrote the “Discourse” 
in late 1615 or early in 1616. Only two years 
before, James had disappr unted Spelman and other 
members of the defunct Society of Antiquaries 
who had sought permission to revive the Society. 
King James had refused his permission in spite 


of the fact that the prospective “members” (of 


whom Camden was surely one) had promised not 
The year 1615 was 
the year of Coke’s quarel with the king over the 


to meddle in affairs of state. 


limits of the royal prerogative, the year of Cot- 
ton’s and the [ 
Camden's Annals. Camden 
that all 
history, 


disgrace, year of publication of 


iad reason to know 
Elizabethan history 


and 


Was CO itemipe rary 


that James was probably far more 
interested in defending his mother’s memory for 
political reasons than he was in Camden’s histori- 
With 


grace, the king unpredictable, and 


cal evidence or accuracy. Cotton in dis- 


his own anti- 
interests thwarted, Camden might 


quarian well 


have turned to a theme which occupied many sober 


men—the prerogative of the crown. Camden's 


“Discourse” 1s judicious and moderate, but it is 
also a defense of law against the king’s arbitrary 
will, and even a defense of Parliament's role as 


Kngland’s high court of justice, capable of inter- 
preting doubtful laws and statutes. 

In editing the manuscript I have modernized 
The 


but otherwise I have 


the English spelling and the punctuation. 
[Latin 


1 


left them 


passages are italicized, 


in the form in which they 


appeared in 


cited — by and 
Ralegh’s // \ Zi ad 
*Cf. British Museum, Add. MS. 36294, fol. 113: A 
draft of a letter of William Camden addressed to “My 
od Lord,” in which he says, “It 
n he went to Cambridge tn 
give a warrant for the 
Annals as he 
performed” 
motive, 


pleased his majesty 


much of my 


accordingly struck out 


France, I 
have not 


and the 


what unless it 


cannot 
identified 
letter is 
toward history, see D. H 
I, Chapters XVI and XVII, 
athan Cape, 1956 Che tone of 
Camden’s irritation. That Camden 
Cotton’s incarceration is 
evident from Edmund Bolton’s letter to Camden of 28 
May, 1616: Harley MS. 7007, fol. 396. It seems that 
Cotton's library was temporarily closed to scholars dur- 
ing Cotton’s arrest: “Sorry that 
friend Sir Robert C[otton] hath 
as that thereby the 
and authentic 


dom. of 


were out 
imagine, you happily may 
Camden’s correspondent in this case, 
undated. On James’ attitude 
Willson, Aing James VI 

and passim, London, Jon 
the letter indicates 


might have been disturbed by 


your most 


been sO 


esteemed 
unfortunate, 
common treasures of our antiquities 
monuments are barred from 
access, so that here the fortune 
seems have set the 


wonted 
our 
itself.” 


Iree- 
nation’s 


history period of 
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Camden's) manuscript. Throughout, I have 


Camden's ampersands to 


’ 
] 
1 


change “ands,” and 
completed words which were abbreviated in the 
text. No attempt has been made to verify Cam- 


den’s references. The gaps in the manuscript 
were unavoidable, owing to its condition, and the 
difficulty of deciphering a few of the marginal 
Material brackets contains 
additions or notes to the manuscript by me and is 


not the work of Camden. 


notes. enclosed in 


SOU Ms. LI 


DISCOURSE CONCERNING 


TIVE OF THE 


THE 
CROWN 


PREROGA- 


The laws of England which men call com 


mon laws, are made, as all ler lay are, for 


Now must we 


justice the law doth is more general 


the exact executing of 
consider the 


than either 


1 


law prescribeth all 
bideth 


distributive or commutative, for 


manner of ventures 
VICE and } 


punisheth all offenders ; 
cause it is a written law it cannot 


In exk 


sO Tar as equity, because a circumstance m: 


it, but equity judgeth according to 


stances; therefore no law in any kind 


can be exact, though it be an excelle 
to rectify 


what is done amiss in 


us see then how it furthers the most special parts 


of justice; which parts commutative and distribu 


tive justice special make, as it is delivered by 


the great philosopher in his 5 books of Ethics. 
Commutative justice is seen either in prescribing 
rules before commutation or rectifving after com 


I 
mutation; concerning rules to be prescribed be- 


ore commutation, no written law can be so exact 


to particularize that so much of such a thing shall 
be given for so much of another thing 


] 


so much land, 


as so 


money for so much money for 


much corn, because the esteem of these t 


mav be sometimes 


sometimes less, 


scarcity or abundance or profit or detriment 


it 
be, though in some things our law is more exact 


than any other law I have read. As [for ex- 


ample| if wheat be at such a price the baker shall 
make a penny shall 


loaf of so manv ounces, so 


I wish to express my gratitude to Prof 
\rragon of Reed 


deciphering — the 


College for 
Latin 
no responsibility for any 


invaluable assist 


Passages He, 


mistaken 


mwever:r, 


readings whicl 


have beet 
To the 
ior a 


made 
American PI 


grant 


ilosophical 
during the 
manuscripts in the 
England 


Society I am indebted 
1954, enabled 
Museum and 


which, summer of 


me to consult Britis] 


elsewhere in 
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the weight of the bread be according to the price 


of the wheat, yet the price of wheat cannot be 
limited according to the plenty or scarcity. Be 
cause, though perhaps it might be known how 
much grain groweth in England, though the 
counting of it would be a new labor every year, 
as there is more or less tillage, less in 
: , could it be reckoned it could 
not be proportioned according to man’s spending 
of it; and moreover the store of outlandish corn 
that cometh in is uncertain. 


more or 
crease, yet | Say, 


And yet, though it 
were reckoned that at such a time there was so 
much corn sold at such a price, therefore propor 
tionably according to increase or want, the price 
shall be proportioned, yet the increase of men or 
the increase of money will overthrow the propor 
tior Now, therefore, it is plain there can no 
law be to prescribe so much for so much in these 
things, much less in other things as cattle and 
jennets, etc. Yet doth the law prescribe a cer 
tain measure or weight of things that are to be 
measured or weighed, of which measure or weight 
if things sold thereby want, the thing is forfeited 
and the 


offender set in the pillory or punished 


some other wayv.' 


These are helps for the executing of justice, yet 
is there a general help which the law affords, 
which there 
which is, the 


without can be no commutation; 
declaring of mewm and tuum, which 


is the very object of the laws of England, for dis 
tributive justice, as it is delivered by Aristotle, 
cometh not within our laws, because our common- 
wealth admits it not, but only in some corpora- 


11 
tions or colleges. 


| Notes originally in 
And because 
philosopher 
maketh all 
modity that 
stand not in 


margin | 

it is necessity and indigency, as the 
sayeth in his 5th book 5c. | Chapt 5], 
those that have a 
standeth in need of sometime|s] 
that commodity the other hath, 
money was appointed as a medium fit to be given for 
all commodities, seeing [that] by keeping it would take 
Now this being appointed by the governors 
| of a state with matter it should be on, it is necessary 
that it should not be counterfeited, 
deceive some few yet it 
all, and then 
inconvenience — the 


same 
that 
commerce, and com- 
another 


need of 


no harm. 
because though it 
will not be current amongst 
must be decieved, to prevent which 

common law took order with such 
which also is yet more fully done by 
the statute 25 E. 3 de Proditionibus. c. 2 

7 [Crossed out in the 
additional 


som 


counterfeiters ; 


the following 
occur in a revised 
“And it is plain that 
things were in com- 
else I cannot give it 


manuscript is 
which does not 
form as some other sentences do: 
commutative justice cannot be if 
mon; there must be a meum or 
you for it was yours before.” ] 


sentence 


FRANK SMITH FUSSNER 
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Now concerning distributive justice that part 
[that] belongeth to 
hired * 


recompensing service not 
is in the King, being [that] that cannot be 
according to arithmetical proportion, as \ristotle 
sayeth in the above cited book. Concerning the 
other part, which is punishing, even the King is 
limited to punish according to the course of the 
law for such offenses as the law taketh notice of. 
The most accurate commentator upon Aristotle’s 
Ethics, John Case, maketh this last a part of 
distributive justice, though Molina and others 
will not allow the giving of honors to belong to 
it, making distributive justice to rely only upon 
the stock |?] of a common wealth, and therefore 
hath no place in our weal public; 
are these [. . .].°. Now that which a man hath 
brought upon him or merited is as truly his and 


a 


Case’s words 


as properly belongeth to him in the consideration 
of justice as that which he possesseth. So here 
the true rule of all justice is suum cuique tribuere, 
which who can perform unless there be distinction 
between. meum and tuum, wherefore that law that 
best performs this must needs be the best 
Especial [sic| if it to prevent 
truly as it doth to punish wrong. And what law 
doth this better than the common law? What law 
takes more pains to show: f 


law. 


seeks wrong as 


the difference of es- 
Let the 


general 


tates in lands, or propriety in goods. 
taille 


special, tenancy by the courtesy and 


estates of fee simple, fee and 
dower, ten- 
ancy by copy of court role, for life, for years, and 
at will, be a sufficient testimony. Of goods let 
the use and the propriety serve for instance. But 
if a more ample discussion of this point be re- 
quired, let us consider the species of those things 


belong[ing| to man, which are 


ii 
his person 

his good name 
his lands 

[his goods 


When these things are shown then must we 
search and inquire after the means whereby one 
may come by what is belonging to one’s own per- 
son, or to redress the injury done unto it; then to 


*Yet this may be also called commutative, as_ all 
other recompensing men’s service, in how high a degree 
soever, being men’s labor [that] is given; and though 
their labor be transient yet the work and benefit thereof 
remains. So then that justice which is properly dis- 
tributive is only in reforming, recompensing, and pre- 
venting wrong and violence to the person or good name. 

9 [The manuscript is very difficult to read here. Prob- 
ably “distribuendam in —— [?] & —— [?] constituit.”] 
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redress what is done to his good name; next to see 
what instruments convey land, what estates there 
are, and then the means to recover what is ques- 
tioned or withholden; lastly to know what goods 
belong to a man and show the means whereby a 
man may 

matter the 


recover what is witholden. ‘This is the 
law worketh upon, and whosoever de- 


livereth this fully, delivereth all the law. 
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Now concerning the person, by which I mean 
the privileges and differences of honor there is 
between one man and another, for they sometimes 
constitute a person or capacity, by which some 
men have two capacities, some more, some in their 
own right, [and? That 
us di- 
[sic] into its several parts, 


] 
all 


none in some respects. 
these things may more plainly appear let 
vide this personalty ! 


(1) Royal which some call also a corporation 


? 


{<a 


) Incorporate ; 
clergy 


a. 


‘ite Noble or powerful 


are a 
Kreeborn man 

woman 

Stranger 

\ married woman 

An infant 

An attainted 

A bastard 


(10 villein 


(Ss) 


(9) 
wite [ ?] 


The dead persons in law (God be thanked) with 
their dead works are extinct; some say there are 
some villeins in England, but I could wish they 
were extinct in all Christian commonwealths ; but 
because there is a possibility for a man to become 
a villein in England I will declare somewhat con- 


cerning his personalty in his due order Cer 


] 


tainly anyone may become a villein that will ac- 
| Loe it in a court of record. 


cnow le 
Concerning the roval person there is to be con 
sidered 


(1) The multiplicity of it, for first it is both lay 
and clergy, having jurisdiction over both; 
then is it a corporation, as some call it. I 

should rather call it a perpetual person, 
because it never dieth. But if it must be a 
corporation let it be a successive corpora 
tion.’ Lastly it is a single person, being 
he is a man, and in which capacity he may 
take things and not annex them to the 
crown. 


] 


The power it hath in commanding and 


straining men. 


re- 


The privileges it hath concerning 


| life 


honor 
|tands and goods 


10 Tantum modo in 


flay or 


by birth 
by office 


outlawed 
1 excommunicate 


(4) custom it hath for suffering his men 


strangers to export and 


The 
] 


and import wares. 


Upon these things whosoever shall treat fully 
shall express the whole prerogative, a thing not 

hz -] ] ¢ tre: ¢ he Jeitry h rh | | ) , 
so Nard to do as treat of the deity, though <NOW 
it is a very hard thing, and I will not endeavor to 
limit it, but declare so much of it as is apparent. 
Yet thus much kings must that the 


gining of their kingdoms were either by tyrranical 


know, be- 


enforcement, or by due election; if by tyrranical 
enforcement he 


increase of all kingdoms, for as one sayeth ™ 


(which indeed was the means of 
prima quaeque victoria instrumentum sequentis 
Ninus did) confirmed it 
with continual possession they were no kings, but 
thieves and robbers, such as they before Ninus. 
of Egypt and Tanaus of Scythia, to 
whom the wisdom of heathen antiquity, (willing 
to speak the best of those that lived in 


] 1d ‘ 
ious goiden age, 


erat) unless they (as 


Vexoris 


their fabu- 
that like Xenophon’s Cyrus they 
might be examples to other men) gave other ends 
to put a fair gloss on their robberies ; 
but examine what Justin ™* 


1 


let us 
sayeth of them: ffuere 
quidem temporibus antiquiores, Vexoris Aegypti, 
Scythiae rex Tanaus: quorum alter in Pon- 


1 Justin L. 1. pt. 1. [On Justin, see J. W 


story of hist cal writing, / 
History ft historica rity / 
millan, 1942.] 


12 Jdem, thid 


tor 


cS €. 


Thompson, 


78, New York, Mac- 
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tum alter usque Sed longin- 


qua non finitima bella gerebant, nec impium sibi 
sed populis suis gloriam quaerebant ; contenti vic- 
toria, impto abstinebant. 

parts of this tale. 
glory, did they 


masteries ? 


Now let us examine the 
Did these men seek only for 
only tilt and tourney and try 
No, bella gerebant, they did their ex- 
blood. Did they seek only for glory? 
Why then did they make such a distinction be- 
twixt their fame and their persons, as they did 


ploits in 


by doing their exploits in remote countries, not 
amongst their neighbors? For those that do 
things bravely love to hear of it, which so great 
a distance could not afford so well as neighbor- 
hood. Shall we not therefore think, that Vex- 

and the noblest bird 
of prey, preyed far from home because they would 
not do their neighbors the wrong, of whom they 


should continually hear of it, to their shame, when 


oris | Tanaus,'! like eagles, 


|i.e. whereas| the distance of so much ground in- 
hibited the outcries for wrong done 
unto people so remote could not offend their ears: 
and, moreover it was fox-like policy to rob those 
that knew not their holes rather than those that 
did and were better prepared to take revenge. 
But this Ninus, like the ravenous crow and kite, 
preyed 


voice and 


near home and lay 


so that they 


continually upon his 


neighbors, him 


to forbear them, as some do to those 


were fain to allow 


somewhat 
that profess themselves soldiers by the high way 


lest they should rob them. But before this 


Ninus,'’ as some would have it, or this very man 
in Seriptures called Nimrod, as the 


means of getting kingdoms was by the congre- 


others," 


gating of some looser lived and idle people that 
did 


impose upon the industrious husbandmen, as 
it may plainly appear by the title the scriptures 
giveth Nimrod," venator ad- 


which is robustus 


Sir Walter 


opinion 


cites and 


Vexoris 


Ralegh approves Reineccius’ 
that Justin’s was Sesostris the great, 
which I cannot approve till I see better reason for why 
might these not be one (before such as Justin describeth) 
name Sesostris might desire, 
\ugusti 1 pt. L. 2. 


is not consistent. 


whose 


as all the Emperors 
c. 2 $6. [Camden’s spelling of Ralegh 
Reineccius, 1541-1595, German _his- 
torical writer. | 
Walter Ralegh alloweth Tanaus to be 
Armenia and Scythia, that 
Belus, Ninus his father. f. 1. c. 10 $5 
Sir Walter Ralegh, ete [?] I. 1. c. 10 $2. 
Pererius and Selden. See Selden Titles of Honour 
1. pt. l. c. 7. p. 6. f. [Pererius is Benedict 
1535-1610, Jesuit.] 
17 Eras Varl 


nm captendis feris, 


14 Sir Sabatius, 


king of was overcome by 


Pe reira, 


dictum vult 


acchius St¢ 


quia deditus 


quarum efferatus, m 


venatione 


FRANK SMITH 


FUSSNER PROC. AMER, PHIL, 


soc, 


versus donminum. Now what gathereth company 
more than hunting, what more near an empire 
than the command of a chief huntsman to appoint 
every man his office and place, a lively example 
whereof we have in Seneca’s Hyppolitus, the first 
act, “Jte umbrosas cingite sylvas, & c.” 
he, and then “Hac, Hac alii, & c.”’ then “ 
Marathon tramite laevo saltus erit, & c.” 
see how 


sayeth 
Vos qua 
Now ye 
this chief huntsman has command over 
this multitude of rawbone bold knaves. Then Lea 
natural jubet non essurire non sitire non algere, 
they will make a shift to get victuals; poor hus- 
bandmen must allow them that, or else they will 
take it; then fly the poor husbandmen to the chief 
huntsman, offering him a certain allowance to 
keep his men from ravening, and so comes he to 


impose upon them and get dominion ll. 


over all 
The necessity of those huntsmen kept the poor 
husbandmen from rebelling, as well as their force, 
in that they did a great deal of good in destroying 
the wild beasts, and their defending their tribu- 
taries from other captains of their own condition 
confirmed their kingdoms; for it is plain that the 
first kings were not the justest men, nor of the 
justest race, for they came originally from Cham, 
both Nimrod, father, Chus, 

of the Ethiopians and - [ ?] 


and his gvovernor 
‘his brother, 
Mizraim of the Egyptians, and Canaan of the 
Canaaneans. But nations afterwards were either 


weary of their hunting masters, the beasts being 


> 


well destroyed, and so chose men whose justice 


homines quoque immanitate sua saevire epit, wid 


Esram 


Pererium in Genesim L. 15 p. 166 ubi 
Vimrod altaria 
venabatur, 
Wolfgangus 
planation¢ 


Was a 


citat dicentem strux 


° =. . , F 
quas Domino ti /l cat wn Otulerit 


musculoris ortum regni de 
And no man 
Musculus, & 

metaphorical si 
fault 
vahesetus 
he sayeth he 
Marbacchius 
against 


Genesim fol. 253. 
hunter, but 
more upon the 
Martyr finds 
the words 


denieth he 
Pererius insist 
And Peter 
| taketl 
because 
| Eras 


Erastus 


Calvin, 


gnification 
\ven-Esra 


Tenator im 


witl because he 
good part, not 
was truly a hunter, vid. p. 44 
may reter to a tract 
Marbach in 1565 
referred to by Hooker in the Preface 
to Laws of Polity, and would 
have been, of course, familiar to Camden. See //astings 
Encylopedia of Religion & Ethics, sub Erastus. Wolit 
gang Musculus, Lutheran Biblical commentator, 1497 
1563. Peter Martyr, 1455-1526, the well-known Italian 
Spanish historian; and Aven-Esra was, presumably, the 
Hebrew scholar, Ibn Ezra, 1092-1167.] 

18 | Probably for Cush, see Genesis 10: 7.] 

19 |I have not been able to decipher this word, which 
was inserted between the lines of the 
Genesis 10. Cham is, of course, 


written by 
John 
“Erastian”) is 


Erastus (whence 


Ecclesiastical his works 


manuscript. Cf. 
Ham in the King 


James text. |] 
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and wisdom they had before made use of in de- 
ciding controversies, to order them by his [sic] 
wisdom and protect them against such hunters; 
or else, after a descent or two these hunter’s chil- 
dren grew lazy, having a certain allowance con- 
firmed unto them, or stately, having perfect com- 
mand, and so by little and little abandoned that 
loose company, and by the advice of wise and 
laborious men grew more mild. 
sider what authority 


Now let us con- 
these imposers had; cer- 
tainly none but what those free men by their im- 
pulsed wills °° yielded 


unto them, whether this 


were confirmed by oath or promised only, to the 


right it maketh not much matter, for certainly 


from so much as they promised they could not go 
back, but if they imposed more it might lawfully 


be denied them, though it might 


ly 
] 


defended 


not by force 


ot arms be 


against them, because the 


person of a king even from the very original of 


kingdoms must needs be inviolable; but this may 


very well be questioned, whether they might not 


defend their own against the King’s army and 


general that should exact: because kings of this 
nature could not authorize any man in such serv 


ice, they having no right to what their generals 
1 But 


exacted l 
promise d to 


whatsoever exacted 


was and 


never so many kings severally in 


speaking of 
elected kings sayeth, S51 


concessam vellet 


tamen rex potestatem sibi non 


idem Respu Et 


er Nd a Iv’ 


assumere, posset 


fanquam tyranno ea in parte resistere 


teri extraneo, qui Rei injuriam 
?]}. [Luis de Molina, Spanish 
1535-1600 | 


Jesuit, theologian 


further and sayetl 


incident to 


that 


regal 


upon giving oO 


most 


authority, Qua 


pot ulus < 


: aoe 
mdendat huiwMus 


ave Ww, HACE 
tituentis, quando 


semper fins praesumendum 

ampliasse suam, subditis non 
yunam subitos restrinxXisse po- 
mcessam. [Alphonsus de Castro, 1495 
Franciscan theologian who accompanied Phillip I] 
to England | 


tem semel 


1558, 
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their successions, cannot be denied in such case to 
any king in after times. 


And on the other part, 
whatsoever 


their free and just 


mind[s] have percieved to be rigid and tyrranical, 


kings out of 
and therefore have released, their successors can- 
not justly claim any such thing in ensuing ages, 
though many have had them and but one released 
them. These are distinctions of right between 
the king and the subject howsoever the kingdom 
be never so tyrranically gotten. But we that live 
in these { 
them, 


times, though our kingdoms, 


were tyrannically 
succeeding kings tyrants. 
benefit of a king, do and 
having departed with our right in our forefathers, 
can no more question it, but 1 
were born must we live. 

And is not this all the authority [of| 
whom the wisdom of societies have 


some ol 
the 


finding the 


gotten, cannot call 
For we, 
lo willingly admit one, 


what servility we 
kings, 


elected either 


in their mortal persons or perpetual: their 


t mortal 
persons | 


their individual; their 
petual, that which is continued in their pr: 
But what have 


may call per- 


geny 
more than what their 
subjects departed with when they elected them? 
Certainly nothing but what they impose or 
subjects think fit to add. 


their 


these kings, 


their 
Neither indeed is [sic] 

better 

to tyrants are as truly 


much 


kingdoms confirmed, being 


those that \ ield 


Only this adds 


bound. 
a little, that their foundations were 
laid in the their 
others in the impulsed will and 
Methinks now he that in 
every country [that?’| should take upon him the 


describing of 


prime choice and free will of 
subjec ta the 
s¢ condary choice. 
which he 


unreasonable 


the prerogative under 


lives, should him an 


piece of work, though a difficult. 


not take upon 
For what is it 
[in| the name of king that imports so much that 
it cannot be limited? The power by which they 
are kings certainly doth not; and if prerogative be 
not to be limited how is it that some kings are 
absolute than 
will 


more others? Because they are 


think themselves so in all 


I all 


called Gods they 


points of power over their subjects? Or will they 
think therefore they cannot do injustice because 
they 


cannot be questioned or punished for in- 


justice? Because it was said to the children of 
Israel the manner of their kings would be thus 
and thus, therefore their 
thought they might * have 
God hath 


reqnant to 


should 


kings have 


lawfully taken away 
their subjects vineyards? 
Per me Reges what special 


thanks people should give unto Him, that have a 


said indeed 


show 


1. Samuel 8: 15 
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good king, because they are by his special ap- 
pointment: and because wicked kings have great 
immunity by the inviolability of their persons and 
unquestionableness of their actions. But God will 
severely question in the great day if they make use 
of those privileges to take away the subjects’ 
right. 

How necessary a thing therefore it is that they 
should look to the subjects right, to know which 
is to know their own prerogative: and again how 
necessary a thing is it for the subject to look to 
the prerogative, that thereby he may be resolved 
of the right of that which by it[s] own nature 
seems harsh, and no way to be lenified [sic] but 


by the knowledge of the prerogative. But this 


prerogative 1s not so soon known, for every par- 


ticular kingdom hath a several prerogative, and 
though the government of some kingdoms be so 
far regal that the kings will in some things be law, 
yet is it not so in all things; for a good lawyer,” 
whose opinion Molina followeth, sayeth no more 
than this of regal authority, that it is racked to 
the highest pin |sic, for pinnacle?] by conquest. 
Ilud admonuerim si princeps jure belli potesta- 


to 


em in aliquam rem publicam comparasset, tunc 
cum non haberet a republica suam potestatem, sed 
tantam jure belli comparasset, quantam Respub- 
posset uli concedere, utiquae princeps 
posset eam cogere ad illas leges quae non sunt 
adeo graves, ut injustitiam continerent, semper 
tamen leges tollerabiles esse debent quae populum 
non gravent that those that have 
followed the pattern of martial law and command 


fica ipsa 


So now we see 
cannot force their subjects by unjust laws, nay 


not by this to be 
firmed by the authority of those that most uphold 


burdensome laws, and con- 


regal authority, taking the grounds from the Em- 
perors who followed the pattern of martial com- 


mand, thereby exceeding command 


though they durst not take upon them the name 


of kings. 


kings in 


But how far extends their authority that govern 
by politique authority, which is gotten by the 
grant of the commonwealth. Certainly I know no 


‘Kings heretofore thought it good to have their 
known and therefore took occasion to 
most questionable part of it, as may be 
statute of the prerogativa regis, which 

an affirmation of the common law in those points, 
not an acquisition of any new 


see, Stamford Prerog 


prerogatives 
divulge the 
seen by the 


privilege, as you 
regis. It is not 
what authority it was made. 


may 
expressed by 
{On Stamford or Staun- 
ford, see Dictionary of National Biography.| 

\lphonsus de Castro, loc. cit. 
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better rule than this, to examine what the subjects 
have granted, to the searching out whereof the 
common received customs must be our guide; 
and if we find by them that the commonwealth 
hath granted their whole authority, then though 
the authority began by a politique constitution, 
yet is the government altogether regal; but that 
the grant of a commonwealth should be so general 
[ think it was never seen, for thus sayeth the 
above cited author, Si usus receptus habeat ut 
legibus principum non niquid omnino  pareatur, 
censendum est Rempub. omnem omnino suam po- 
testatem regi concessisse, quod vix de aliqua credi 
potest. 

For the finding out of the prerogative there- 
fore we must inquire whether the kingdom be 
governed by 


regal 


politique 
mixt 


authority 


Regal authority is where the king without assent 
or knowledge of his people may make laws that 
are not grievous. The prerogative of such a king 
appeareth by the definition ; for what he will have 
he may have so it be not unjust nor grievous. 
Politique authority is where the king can make 
no laws without the and consent of his 
The prerogative that a king hath in such 
a commonwealth must appear by the law, except 
it be some general privileges without which there 
can be no king. Mixt authority is when a king 
may in some things make laws without the knowl- 

lge of his people, in others not without their 


edge 
assent and consent; to inquire out the prerogative 


assent 


pet yple. 


in such a commonwealth, one must diligently 
search, in what things the king hath rega] author- 
ity, in what politique only. If a ma should 
search out these things he should soon |find out 
the prerogative of any king; but first, Hefore he 
inquire which of these species the particular he 
inquireth after is under, he must know what are 
the general privileges that belong to a king in 
every one of these species, which are: 


1.°° The inviolability of his person, which 
guardeth him from any violent resistance by 
force of arms to whatsoever he shall go 
about, be it just or unjust, be the resistance 
by the whole commonwealth or some part, 
it is unjust. 


“6 The kingdom must be settled on 


descent 


such a one by 
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2. The power of deputing any one to exercise 
his authority either in the judgment seat, or 
governing an army or fleet. 

The making league or war with any foreign 
Prince or State. 

The unquestionableness of his actions be 
they never so evil, as adulterous, murderous, 
and such like that concern not a man’s free- 
hold, though they be more vile. 

The which power 
though it be diversely used in every kingdom 
almost, yet the disposing them after that 
manner is either by the king’s sole and im- 
mediate 


disposing of honors, 


power, or else according to his 


former appointment through his predeces- 
for certainly if the king never die his 
acts must never die, but altered they may be. 
Then kind of honors in 
France and other countries, as baronies and 
marquesships go with the 
they be said to proceed 


sors: 


though some 


land, yet must 
from the king, be 
them so doth he con- 
tinue them; and I do not much doubt but the 
baronies of England and other honors were 
conferred according to the 


cause as he did make 


greatness of 
men’s possessions, else how should there be 
a certainty of relief to be paid if such a 
revenue of land or thereabout did 
not make a baronry as you may see [in] 


certain 


Magna Charta. c. 2 franchises is the title, 
the words are these Si quis obiecit [?] & c. 
habeat antiquam 
?| haeredes ** com- 
per 100% Baronis 
& c. per 100 mar. [7] Milites & c. per 1005 
and at this day at the coronation of our kings 


haereditatem suam_ per 
| P| haeres TC l | 
ites, de comitatu integro 


? 


rel wire 


in England there go out writs to command 
every man of estate (I think ‘tis 
5044 a year in the king’s books) to come to 
What 
honor then, or 
by what means soever they be attained, they 


such an 


be knighted, or else they are fined. 


degrees soever there be of 


all proceed from the king’s pleasure, either 
in the continuance of the order, or making 
the order. 


6. [in| margin in manuscript] Commanding 


upon Embassage. 


7 What doth he mean by these haeredes was an honor 
to be divided heretofore. [This is not the same text 
as printed in W. S. McKechnie, Margna Charta, a 
commentary, 196, 2nd ed., Glasgow, 1914. If the “100 
mar.” refers to marks, Camden was using a later copy, 
probably of the time of Edward I.] 
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7. \in margin in manuscript] Power of coining 
money. 


| This is end of a “chapter” in the manuscript, al- 
though no formal chapter headings appear. | 


Now these general privileges belonging to every 
king that hath his kingdom by inheritance being 
seen, we must consider in what particular species 
the authority of our king is. 

| find in a worthy author, one that was Lord 
Chief Justice and afterward Lord Chancellor ** to 
Henry the Sixth, (but better do I find it by rea- 
son), that it is a mixt authority of regal and 
politique: the reason he giveth why it is partly 
poltique is because he taketh an oath at his 
coronation to observe the law, which bindeth him 
that he cannot alter it at his pleasure ; therefore he 
cannot make any law against what was made be- 
fore, as regal authority may do; and I am assured 
though he took no such oath he could not alter 
them |1.e., laws] at his pleasure, because he alone 
did not make them without the consent of his 
people in parliament, but this oath is the surest 
defense of the subject's right, because they can 
use no violence. That it is not merely 
censuring matters of fact, wherein will 
be a law, is apparent by the statute of 
Charta c. 29 |sic for 39] title accusation, the 
words are: Nudllus liber homo capiatur imprison- 


regal in 
useth to 
Magna 


etur & c. utlagetur, aut exuletur, aut aliquo modo 


destruatur, nec super eum ibimus nec super eum 


mittemus, nisi per legale parium suorum vel per 


: : 
legem terrae; where we see 


in matter of attach- 
ment, imprisonment, outlawry, banishment, death, 
or destruction, or this kind 
a man for misdemeanor, is not im- 
but by the law; 


whatsoever else in 


comes upon 
posed by the king, and in the 
14 |sic for 20] title amerciaments 
there are these words, Nulla praedictarum miser- 


same charter c. 


acordiarum ponatur nist per sacramentuim 


hominum — dé 


pro- 
vicineto &c., 
it appeareth that those small punish- 

lot lnposed before conviction of the 
delinquent by twelve men, and then is the amerci- 
ainent limited according to the condition of the 
delinquent by these words Salvo contenemento, 


horum  legalinum 
whe reby 


ments are 


salva maerchandisa,** salvo wainagio secundum 
laicum tenementum*®® &e. It being therefore 
* Fortescue c. 34, 
“Which I understand by the commodities in his shop. 
May it not be understood of his glebe lands. 
| Again, it is clear that Camden is not quoting from the 
authentic text. Cf. McKechnie, of. cit., 375; 284.] 
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now manifest that the authority of the king of 
england is partly politique, it resteth upon me to 
prove that the authority is partly regal, which 
what proveth better than the power of making 
proclamations,*? which are law so far as they take 
not away other written laws or received customs ; 
the right use of them is to turn away a mischief 
which is not provided for by law; this mischief 
may grow by the free liberty a man hath by the 
law to use what is his own in this or that manner, 
but [in] such [a way] as the commonwealth shall 
be hurt and annoyed by. The case may be this: 


so many may build upon their own land near 


London that thereby much people may be drawn 
out of the country, and thereby the country re- 
ceive great loss; in such case though there were 

(1) successive corporation 
>) 


{< 


single person 


a person 
both 


lay and 


clergy 


Now for this successive corporation it can be no 
better expressed than by the bringing in a river 


before our eyes, for in that though the water 


either at the fountain or mouth continue not to be 


ead mt ohudilero, vet 


is the river always edem 


numero, though there be nulla gutta perennis 
aquae, 


yet is there cursus perennis aquae, the 
stream is perpetual. This fabulous an- 
tiquity, that had some small knowledge of the 


attributes of the divine nature, to make the rivers 


made 


gods because they continued 


perpetually, not 
knowing the difference between aeternity and 
aeviternity. By this we see what is the nature of 
a successive person; and to this may a rule be 
applied, that whatsoever belongs to a king as he 
is a king, belongeth to him in this 


capacity, because a king dieth not. 


nature and 
But now this 
successive corporation, this river, this king, di- 
videth itself into some smaller besides 
the continuance of the main channel, as into those 
prere atives the queen hath, those the king’s chil- 
dren or next heir have, and the like; but 1] 


follow the main stream first. 


streams 


will 


And first because the making of laws is the 
1 Statutum de 
order whether 
3urrel, so is 


religiosis is merely a proclamation or 
you will: so is the statute of Acton 
the statute de conjunctis profanis [?], 
where it is expressed to be in the form of lettres patents: 
in the statute de frangentibus prisonam [?] 
nothing but Rex [ult 


there is 
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no statute, yet may the king forbid such buildings 
by proclamations and pull those buildings ** down 
that cause such by proclamation. 
There may be other proclamations concerning the 
ordering of the rates of moneys, the fashion and 
matter of apparel, etc., which I cannot now insist 
upon, being I think the regal authority is suf- 
ficiently proved by proclamation already. 

Now it being apparent of what kind the au 
thority of our king of England is, 


Ih kc 


annoyance 


we must 


by the laws and customs of the realm what priv- 


ileges 


3c 


he hath, for the privileges in point of 
regality are sufficiently expressed. 

I have made a the 
person upon whom these privileges are conferred 
into a 


division before of royal 


this successive corporation 
constituteth 


fin that it hath jurisdiction 
over both. 
most high privilege that is, let us consider what 
the king’s privileges are herein. 

First, in the affirmation and establishment of 
laws to be made, the king’s affirmation perfecteth 
them, and without that they are no laws, though 
the whole nobility and commonalty voice them. 

2. The negation and nullifying of laws appear 
eth out of the affirmation, by the rule of con- 
traries, so that if all the nobility and commonalty 
cry down a law, yet if the king will not have it 
disanulled it must stand. Yet here we may ob- 
serve that custom may prevail more than all the 
nobility and commonalty in this, for if the law 
have not the use it should have, [and if] custom, 
general for a long time, finding it inconvenient 
hath decried it by it|s] practice, the law is utterly 
disanulled, and if it be a statute the penalty taken 
off ; and it is very good reason that if the use of a” 
law not to the good of a commonwealth 
(whereby it wants that which should make it a 
law, for all law is justice and justice which the 
philosopher calls legal aimeth at the good of the 
commonwealth ), I say then if that which is called 
law aimeth not at the end a law should aim at, it 
is good reason that a general and long continued 


be 


32 The king may punish such offenses as the law doth 
not take notice of, according to such a measure as it 1s 
supposed the law would if it did take notice of them, 
for it cannot be supposed that the king should be allowed 
to forbid or command and not punish when his com- 
mand is transgressed: but this here specified is not so 
much a punishment as a taking away the offense. 
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custom 

it. 
Next to the 


should be a sufficient testimony against 


s< 


making of laws the execution ** of 


deputy 
ither 


Hereupon arise these privileges, besides the gen- 
eral one of the unquestionableness of his actions, 
because all 

1. First, 
all those malefactors that are 
how 


authority comes from him. 

the power of staying execution upon 
indicted to him, for 
long time he will; for upon an appeal some 
execution, but if he forbid 


1 


execution no man may do it 


sav he must command 


For the judges they 
hold their places ad placitum regis; 


they having a 
as it were suspended 


that particular, and the 


countermand are as touching 
sheriff can do no execu- 
But 
put off 
appeal brought? 
but this, that the king is bound to do 
the party justice, which is proved by these words 


tion without a 
what is the 


commission or command. 


reason given why he cannot 


execution when there is an 


Surely none 


In magna 


S 
\ 


charta c. 29 [sic for 40] title accusa- 
tion, Null 


negabimus, aut dif- 
this doth he do 
demeth him execution that bringeth an 
when he indicteth the 


vendemus, nulli 
feremus justiciam vel rectwn, 
when he 
appeal; but malefactor he 


questionet] injury done to himself, 
the execution, because it 
|since| everv man 


he list, 


<Ing i th a good reason, 


may 


much more then 


1 
I 


us examine it: first, let 
the king 


us know whether 


1 


can forbear to indict him; secondly, let 


us know whether the king when he hath indicted 
him can withhold the judgment; thirdly, whether 


if anvone request an indictment in the king’s name 
Though the first of these 
questions may perchance be granted, yet the sec- 
ond and 


if they 


it can be denied him. 


last can hardly, as I suppose: and then 


cannot be granted I see no reason why 


execution should be staved; for why should he 


Here should have been observed that the determin- 
ing of causes wherein the king is a party, though it be 
done by his authority, and his deputy decideth it, vet 
could not he do it himself; therefore cannot he sit and 
judge matters in the 
mon pleas, 


king’s bench, 
though the 
than the pleas 
*|Camden’s quotation differs here 
text given in McKechnie, of. cit., 395 


but only in the com- 
king’s bench followed the court 


longer common 


again from the 


$y his own appointment by 
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them is the most material, which wholly de 


pendeth upon the king, no man having any au- 
thority to put any thing into execution but as his 


By the appointment of the law, as mayors, bailiffs, 
sheritfs, constables, coroners, ete. 


patent 

commission 

not as well forbear to indict? He doeth himself 
no more wrong that hindereth the question than 
he that, after it is resolved, of his part doth vet 
yield. 


that 


Certainly he doth himself no more wrong 
than he that re- 
But could the king do all 


Ss 


forgiveth before judgment, 
mitteth after judgment. 
those things that are above questioned as well as 
stay execution upon indictment, then might he as 
‘ll upon 
were, a third 


We do it appeal, because there is, as it 


iterested as well 

appeal. 
a murder is the appeal 
wealth, to 


upon an 
The king’s indict- 
of the 
causes the king 


commonwealth complaineth that 


person 1 
indictment as upon an 
ment for 


common- 


follow whose 


upon him; the 


she hath lost a member as well as the king a sub- 
ject, nay, the king should receive no loss 


not the 


were 


commonwealth weakened as well by the 


1 


‘ 
ak 
loss of a member as by the 1ll 


) example; how can 
the king then dispense with the grievance of the 
commonwealth more than he can for the grievance 
of a particular man? It may seem he may better 
dispense with treasons that are intended 


against 
his person, because he is interested therein as he 
and we shall 
vith that than 
commonwealth 
loss in that it 
should have lost its head, which a million of its 


is a man; but let us consider it well 
find he hath less power to dispense 


that the 


greater 


anything else, for by 
should 


have received a 


members could not countervail. I mav now con 


clude so much used, 


then that this privilege, 
giveth no preeminence, but rather showeth a de 


fect Whosoever 
1] 


king to any such thing shall not thereby 


therefore should persuade the 
exalt the 
king’s authority, but depress it with the burden of 
injustice. 

that the 

q0921n hi and 
against him, and 
whereupon _ this 


\ second rivilege is this, 
S 


have no action brought 


is the reason privilege was 
grounded; for all actions being framed by their 
presidents |[i.e., precedents] in the register from 
which there can be no digression, and the form 
of them being either with a capias, praecipe, or 
injunction, it must needs follow the king can be 


subject to none of these forms of writs; for how 
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can it be supposed that the king should be im- 
prisoned by a capias, or be commanded by a 
praecipe, or lastly, be enjoined to any thing; for 
though it were possible the law should be his 
superior, yet no reasonable 


man can yield to 
that ; 


but suppose the violence of opposition to 
regal authority should cause a man to say the king 
should be subject to the law, yet for all this no 
man can execute one jot of it but as deputy to 
him, and can a deputy bring a praecept, or injunc- 
tion against him that deputed him? Let Wilby 

report that he hath seen a writ with a Praecipe 
Henrico regi Angliae, & T. 43. E. 3. f. 22,55 let it 
be said that before Edward the first’s time the 
king was but a common person, and [that] a writ 
of entry sur desseisin and all other actions did lie 
against him as against any other person: and let 
H. 22. E. 3. 3.7 confirm it; yet all that cannot 
make me believe that the king was under the law 
at that time, though the lawyers too strict in fol- 
lowing their presidents sent those unmannerly 
messages to the kings, as I have heard of a 
serjeant in Queen Elizabeth’s time, that being too 
much used to the language the indentures speak, 
used this unmannerly praise in her highness’s 
hearing, “God bless your Majesty, and all ** the 
issue, lawfully begotten of your body”; I say then, 
for all these unmannerly messages, the king was 
no more bound to answer to any suit before the 
statute of Prerogativa regis than since, for the 
king could make no default by not appearing, for 
if the king might protect others *® as long as he 
employed them, he might certainly protect him- 
self. What might the suit do then, if he might 
choose whether he appear or not: But when these 
kind of messages (1 may rather call them than 
commands) were found by judicious men to be 
unmannerly, they were soon altered and a more 
humble manner by petition invented, as may be 


percieved by the writings of the learned Brac- 


M. 24. E. 3. 54. [54 sub M. 24. E. 3 in Manuscript. 
Wilby was an English judge, tempus Edward III. See 
W. S. Holdsworth, A history of English law 7: 481, 
where he refers to a Year Book of 22 Edward III, Mich. 
pl 63. | 

©T 24. E 3. 55-6. [?] 

‘7 See Staunford Prerog. regis in c. 15 fol. 42. A. 

>The error in this might perchance be the cause 
of a greater error on the contrary part in an act of 
Parliament Anno 1571 13 Reg. Elizab. where this clause 
was inserted, praeter — ex illius corpore 
instead of legitionem. [Blanks not legible in 
script. | 


manu- 


39 See the new natura brevis, title protection. f. 81. 
28 c. ndo [?]. 
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ton,*” who wrote in K|ing| Henry] 3° time, who 
sayeth, contra principem qui superiorem non habet 
nist deum non habebetur |?| remediam per as- 
sisam; imo tantum erit locus supplicationi, ut 
factum suum coriget, quod si non fecerit et sufficiet 
pro |7| poena quae deum expectet ultorum, nist sit 
qui dicat quod universitas regni & Barronagium 
suum facere possit & debeat in curia ipsius regis. 
This was before the statute of Prerogativa regis, 
which the title sayeth was in the 17 year of E. 
the 2, and *! [also] before Edward the Ist’s time, 
in whose time this privilege was granted, or 
rather, | may say the other unmannerly custom 
put down; and a man may probably conjecture 
that such a learned man’s opinion might be a very 
great occasion to procure the altering it. But 
may the king take any thing from a man now, and 
no remedy be had but only by petition? Certainly 
a man is ina hard case then if a tyrant govern the 
kingdom; but such must needs be their case that 
have a king, as it is expressed in the 8 chapter of 
the first book of Samuel, “He will take away the 
vineyards, Yet know, 
though he be not subject to that justice that ques 
tioneth men’s actions in this world, |1.e.] the law, 
vet should he be subject to that justice that directs 
men’s actions in this world; for if he be not, he 


etc.” this a king must 


shall be subject to the censure of that justice that 
will severely punish his injustice in this world, or 
in the world to come. 


| Another “Chapter” | 
Next to the making of laws should I have put 
the interpretation of laws, wherein the king may 
truly challenge this privilege to himself, that no 
law may be interpretec 


without him, but then he 
) deputies, the justices of 
(2) own person, though for 
late years the royal person hath put itself to little 
trouble either for the interpretation of the customs 
or common 


is free either in his ( 
both benches, etc., 


laws, or constitutions and_ statute 


laws. 
Concerning the deputies which are the justices 


of both the benches and other judges; though it 


OL, 3. tit. consequem |?] competit assisa 

‘1 {The manuscript should not be punctuated so that 
a new sentence begins here; from Camden's draft it is 
not clear how to take this, because Camden habitually, 
as here, uses ampersands. The Prerogativa Regis is 
not a statute; its probable date is early in the reign of 
Edward I. But Theodore Plucknett, 4A concise history 
of the common law, 512, 4th ed., London, 
1948, conjectures 1314 as a possibility. 
common error to regard the 
statute. | 


Butterworth, 
It was a fairly 


Prerogativa Regis as a 
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be true that eius est interpretare cuius est condere, 
yet are not they excluded from the interpretation 
of statutes, though they can no more 
than the woolsacks they sit 


voice a law 
upon; for though 

king's deputies, in 
they the 


pounding a statute; and whatsoever is done by the 


they be not. the making a 


statute, vet are king’s deputies in ex- 
king’s deputy that is warrantable is done by the 
And for the interpretations of the customs 
or common law, it is a 
those 


| 
1 
KINY 


familiar course for all 


justices to meet in the exchequer chamber 
and there to deliver their opinions, the major 


1 


part whereof makes the interpretation of the 


law 
But for the 


interpretation of statutes any rea 
sonable man would wish that that rule were ob 
served in the } 


most precise manner eosdem habeat 


; : ; 
interpretes quos habuit conditores | 7| 


difficulty, the 


: and there 
fore in point of any Parliament, as 
it was the 


preter 


maker, so also should it be the 


inter 
for though the same persons make not 
the body nor head of the Parliament that did make 
them there the 


commonwealth, and the 


before, yet remains good 
good 


same 
mind towards the 
thereof, which maketh them | 
together, the 


that 


?| almost, if not al 
same body and head. Yet | 


Interprete (dl 


know 


statutes have been by the king 
and his council without any assembly of Parlia- 


ment in very ancient time, though perhaps it may 
1 + 


be doubted the statute of Merton was by Parlia 


ment, though |1.e., because] the commonalty be 
not named 


in the first place where the 


rest of the 
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] 


assembly is named, and 


that it 


though it be expressed 


was done at the coronation, and though 


assembly it is said 
; \rchbishops exc... 
Barons, the king and others; not 


in the second naming of the 


to have been by the 


Karls, 
having any 
this 
upon 
touch ; 


word to include — the 


which is 


commonalty but 
uncertain. But 
clear, | 
those 


the explanations upon the 


“others,” 
this, 
therefore, let us see 


very 
because it is not will not 
that are 
statute of Gloucester 
same year of E|dward|. 1. that the 


ll probability 


more plain, 


made in the 


statute was, when they might in all 


have had most of the same men that were at the 


Parliament; per dominum regem 


suos factae sunt, 


without 
know no reason why | m 
statute de vocat’ aeditun 


Westmin | ste r | 


seeing it doth so express itself; 


ad warrant 
eX position 
l <. 4(), 
there is no more authority joined 
Dominus Rex de consilio suo 

Note then the memorandum upon . 
gloc. correctus 4+.¢. 9. E. 2. These 


enough to show the king’s use 


upon the statute of 


instances are 
in interpreting 
the other side the 
doubtful statutes 
been by Parliament, whereof yet 1f any mat 


laws: But on most general use 


hath 


doubt 


of interpreting laws and 


1 


1 


the statutes made in the 
Hjenry| the 8th. And I 


accounted than Henry & 


let him se¢ of King 


S 


time 


WOTs¢ 


{In the manuscript 
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Preface 

\bbreviations 

Introduction 

Che full-moon and new-moon sacrifices 


2.1 The cutting of the branch of parna to drive the 
calves from the cows that will furnish the milk 
for the sa@mndyya-oftering; the driving of the 
calves and the driving of the cows with that 
branch 


The Adhvaryu takes the horse's rib in order t« 
cut the sacrificial grass; he iddresses the 
Garhapatya tire; he heats the horse's rib; he 
grasps the sacrificial grass; he cuts it, he 
gathers it, he ties it, he puts it on his head, he 


carries it and places it 


The Adhvaryu prepares the fuel and the litter 
of sacrificial grass; he puts the two ukhds to be 
used for the milk of the sdmndyya-offering on 
the sacrificial ground; he sprinkles the vessels 
that are needed for that offering ; he addresses 
the ukha that will be used for heating the milk; 
he addresses the strainer; he puts it on the 
ukha; the milking of the cows takes place; the 
\dhvaryu pours the milk into the ukhd that is 
covered with the strainer; he addresses the man 
who has milked the cows: Water 1s poured into 
the milk pail; the fresh milk is curdled; the 
\dhvaryu covers the milk of the sa@mndyya- 
ottering, and dep sits it 


The Adhvaryu washes his hands, and spreads 


an uninterrupted line of sacrificial grass from 
the Garhapatya fire to the Ahavaniya; he 
brings the pranita-waters forward; he takes the 
winnowing basket; he touches the yoke of the 
cart which holds the rice; he touches the pole of 
the cart; he ascends the cart; he takes away 
the grass that covers the rice, and looks at the 
rice; he takes a handful of rice, and pours it out 
into the winnowing basket; he touches the rice 
that has been poured out and the rice that has 
been left in the cart ; he descends from the cart, 
and looks at the Sacrificer’s house; he carries 
the rice to be used for the oblation and deposits 
it 226 
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The Adhvaryu purifies the sprinkling waters; 
he sprinkles the sacrificial food and the sacri- 
ficial vessels; he takes the black antelope skin, 
and shakes it; he spreads it on the ground; he 
threshes on it the grains of rice for the oblation 
he takes the mortar; he pours the grains from 
the winnowing basket into the mortar; he takes 
the pestle; he beats the grains} he calls the 
Haviskrt Phe Agnidhra beats the two mill- 
stones The Adhvaryu takes the winnowing 
basket, winnows the rice, and throws the husks 
on the utkara; he separates the husked grains 
from the unhusked. He orders the Sacriticer’s 
wife to cleanse the grains 


The Adhvaryu takes again the black antelope 
skin, shakes it, and spreads it On the ground; 
on the skin he puts the peg, on the peg the 
lower millstone, and on this, the upper mill- 
stone; he pours out the grains of rice from the 
mortar on the lower millstone, and starts to 
grind them; then, he orders the Sacriticer’s 
wife to grind 

The rites which deal with the placing of the 
potsherds on the hearth where the sacrificial 
cakes will be baked; the rite that consists in 
separating these potsherds at the conclusion of 
the sacrifice 


The preparation of the sacrifi¢ial cakes. The 
\dhvaryu stirs the ground rice in water; he 
makes a ball of dough; he spreads the ball of 
dough on the potsherds; he shapes the sacri- 
ficial cake; he pours water on it; he carries a tire 
brand round it; he heats the upper side of the 
cake; he holds burning Darbha grass over it; 
he orders the Agnidhra to bake it; he puts 
ashes upon it The rites that consist in draw- 
ing, with the wooden sword, three lines inside 
the place where the vedi will be prepared, and in 
pouring over them the water libations called 
Apyas 

The preparation of the vedi. The Adhvaryu 
takes the wooden sword, and sharpens it The 
ceremony called stambayajus Phe Adhvaryu 
puts Darbha grass inside the place where the 
vedi is to be prepared, and strikes it with the 
sword. Along with the Darbha grass that has 
thus been cut, he takes up the loose earth that 
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PAGI 
has been dug up by 
away, 


carries it 
This rite 


two en losing 


the sword, he 
and throws it on the utkara 
is repeated three times he 
lines of the ved? are drawn; the vedi is dug out, 
and smoothed with the wooden sword The 
\dhvaryu orders the Agnidhra to put down 
sprinkling water, fuel and sacrificial grass on 
the vedi, to wipe the sacrificial spoons, to gird 
the Sacriticer’s wife, and to bring claritied but- 


ter He 


utkara 


throws the wooden sword on the 


The \dhy irvu, standing on the eastern 
of the vedi, should hold the 
transversally, and thet 
wash his hands, and wash the 

When the Agnidhra puts down the 
the sacrificial grass on the ved 
down the fuel in the south, 
grass in the 


part 
wooden sword 
throw it on the utkara, 
wooden sword 
fuel and 
‘ he should put 
and the sacrificial 
north 242 


PREFACH 


PHe full-moon and new-moon sacrifices are of 
great importance for the study of the Vedic ritual 
because form the model of all sacrifices 

The Paittiriva-Samhita contains 
verses and formulas 


they 
called IStls. 
the mantras to be used at 
the tull-moon and new-moon sacrifices, and also 
some brdhmanas (ritual and theological explana- 
tions referring to those ceremonies, namely: TS. 
1.6.7-11; 1.7.1-6; 2.5.1-11 ; 2.6.1-10;3.5.1. But 
the most important ritual and theological ex- 
planations ot the full-moon 
sacrifices according to the Taittiriva school are 
the third, and seventh 
Prapathakas of the Third Kanda of the Tait- 
tiriva-Brahmana. 


and new-mMoon 


contained in second, 


1am now publishing the translation of the first 
of these three Prapathakas, which have never 
translated before. My 
literal as possible but, in order to make it more 
intelligible, I have put in parentheses not only 


been translation is as 


the words that must be considered as understood 
in the text, but also a short explanation; and | 
have put in brackets a few introductory notes 
and a few remarks that may help the reader to 
grasp the significance of the rites and to follow 
the phases of the ceremonies. In these intro- 
ductory notes and in these remarks, the rites are 
described according to the Srautasiitra of Apa- 
stamba, although it is probable, that, in some 
details, the description given by Apastamba does 
not exactly correspond to the rites commented 
upon by the author of the Brahmana. 

For the convenience of the reader, the transla- 
tion is accompanied by an accented translitera- 
tion of the text. It is the text of the Ananda- 


FULL-MOON AND NEW-MOON SACRIFICES 


Srama and 


Series, the numbers enclosed in 
brackets in the transliterated text, [ tii2 . [3 
etc., correspond to the numbers which are in- 
serted in the text of the Indian edition; they in- 
dicate the subdivisions of each chapter anuvaka). 


Only in a few 


instances have I corrected an 
evident misprint or ventured a conjecture. I 
hope that very soon I shall be able to publish 


the third Prapathaka of this Kanda. 


\BBREVIATIONS 
Rn. 
RY. 
Tait.-Br. 
Tos 
Sat.- sr. 
JAOS. 


Apastamba-Srautasiitra. 
Reveda-Samhita. 
Taittiriva-Brahmana. 
Taittiriva-Samhita. 
Satapatha-Brahmana. 
Journal of the 
Society. 


American Oriental 


INTRODUCTION 


The essential act of the full-moon sacrifice is 
the offering of a cake for Agni and Soma; and the 
essential act of the the 
offering of a cake for Agni and Indra; but at the 
new-moon sacrifice, it 


new-moon. sacrifice is 


the Sacrificer is a Soma 
Sacrificer, the s@mnayya (i.e. a mixture made of 
sweet and 
Mahendra. 
Here is a summary of the ceremonies according 
to Apastamba (Ap. 1-3 
On the day 


sour milk) is 


offered to Indra or 


before the day of the chief offer- 
preparatory 


ings, some rites are performed. 


Fuel is put on the three sacred fires; sacrificial 
grass is cut off and deposited inside the place 
where the vedi' is to be prepared ; the Adhvary u 
makes the veda (i.e. the bunch of strong grass 
that is used for sweeping the sacred fires, ete. 

and the upavesa i.e. the poking stick); then, the 
fires are enclosed with sacrificial 


But, if the samndyvya is to be offered, a branch of 


sacred Yrass. 
PalaSa wood is cut to drive the calves trom the 
three cows that will the milk for that 
offering, and these three cows are milked. 


furnish 


On the next day, other preparatory rites are 
performed. The various implements to be used 
for the sacrifice are put together and arranged ; 
the pranita waters are brought forward; the sac- 
rificial substance, i.e. the rice, is prepared: it is 
sprinkled with water, threshed, husked, win- 
nowed, and ground; the potsherds for the sacri- 
ficial cakes are arranged, and the sacrificial cakes 

Phe vedi or sacrificial bed is a spot of ground excavated 
two, three or four inches deep and covered with sacrificial 
grass 
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are cooked. The vedi is prepared ; the sacrificial 
cleaned; the Sacrificer’s wife is 
girded ; the butter to be used for the sacrifice is 
prepared and clarified; the fuel, the ved7, and the 
sacrificial grass are sprinkled with water; the 
vedi is covered with sacrificial grass; the three 
paridhis (i.e. the sticks) are 
placed around the Ahavaniya fire; the sacrificial 
which been filled with clarified 
butter, are placed on the prastara (i.e. the bunch 
of sacrificial grass that represents the Sacrificer) ; 
the cakes of rice are anointed with clarified but- 
ter, and placed on the ved?. 


spoons are 


three enclosing 


Spoons, have 


After these preliminaries, the real sacrifice 
begins. kitteen sdmidheni stanzas accompany- 
ing the laving on of kindling wood are recited. 
Two libations of clarified butter are poured into 
the fire. Then comes the choosing of the Hotar 
by the Adhvaryu. Then the five fore- 
offerings, which consist in five libations of clari- 
fied butter offered to the kindling-sticks, the god 
Tantnapat, the sacrificial food, the sacrificial 
yvrass, and the gods who have been invited to the 
sacrifice. 


come 


Then come the two djyabhdgas, i.e. 
the two butter-portions, offered to Agni and 
Soma. Then the chief offerings take place, 
namely : the oblation of a cake for Agni, a libation 
of clarified butter, made in low tone, either for 
Visnu, or Agni and Soma, or Prajapati, and the 
oblation of a cake for Agni and Soma at the full 
moon, for Agni and Indra, with or without the 
saimnayya-offering tor Indra, at the new moon. 
After that, at the full moon, comes an oblation to 
the Full Moon, but at the new moon, an oblation 
to the New Moon. And the chief offerings con- 
clude with the oblation to Agni Svistakrt, 1.e. 
Agni who makes the sacrifice correct. 

Then the prasitra, i.e. the fore-portion that be- 
longs to the Brahman priest, is cut off from the 
two cakes, of which only some parts have been 
offered; and the four or five portions that con- 
stitute the 7dd, are cut off from all the offerings 
that have been prepared. The idd is invoked; 
and the four priests (i.e. the Hotar, the Adhvaryu, 
the Brahman, and the Agnidhra), together with 
the Sacrificer, eat it. The Adhvaryu then 
divides the first cake, i.e. the cake that had been 
prepared for Agni, into four parts, and lays it on 
the sacrificial grass that covers the vedi; and each 
of the priests eats his quarter of the cake. The 
Adhvaryu then cooks the anvdhdrya porridge on 
the Daksinagni (the southern fire), and the Sacri- 
ficer gives it as sacrificial fee to the four priests. 
Then come the three anuydjas or after-offerings, 
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i.e. an offering to the Barhis, the sacrificial grass 
strewed over the vedi, an offering to NaraSamsa, 
and an offering to Agni Svistakrt. The Hotar 
recites the suktavaka, ‘‘the good words”; and 
while he is reciting, the Adhvaryu throws the 
prastara, i.e. the bunch of grass that represents 
the Sacrificer, into the Ahavanivya fire. 

The Hotar then recites the Samyuvaka, i.e. the 
invocation of prosperity, and the Adhvaryu 
throws the enclosing sticks into the Ahavaniva 
hire. 


The remains of the offerings are then put 
into 


the fire. After that, the patnisamydjas 
take place. They consist in four offerings: an 
offering to Soma, an offering to Tvastar, an 
offering to the wives of the gods, and an offering 
to Agni Grhapati. They are all offerings of 
clarified butter and made in the Garhapatya 
fire. Then the chaff produced in the husking ot 
the rice is offered in the Daksinagni, and a liba- 
tion of clarified butter is offered to Sarasvati in 
the same fire. The veda (the bunch of strong 
grass) is untied, and the Hotar strews it from the 
Garhapatya fire as far as the Ahavaniva. The 
wife of The 
Adhvaryu then performs the offerings, the object 
of which is to make good the defects of the sacri- 
fice. The oblation that is called samistayajus 
and is offered to Vata (the Wind), may be con- 
sidered as the conclusive ceremony. After that, 
the potsherds are separated and put aside; and 
the poking stick is thrown away. 


the Sacrificer loosens her girdle. 


32.1 


(a) trtivasvam ité divi soma Asit, tam gavatry 
aharat, parnam acchidyata, tat) parno 
‘bhavat, tat parndsya parnatvam; brahma vai 
parnah, yat parnasakhaya apakaroti, 
brahmanai ‘vai ‘nan apakaroti; gavatré vai 
parnah, gavatrah paSdavah [1], tasmat 


tasva 
vatsan 


trini- 


trini parndsya palaSani, tripada gayatri; vat 
parnasakhaya gah prarpayati, svavai ‘vai ‘na 
devataya prarpayati. 


(b) vam kamaveta ‘pasth svad iti, aparnam 
tasmai Siskagram Aharet, apastr eva bhavati; 
vam kamayeta paSumant syad iti, bahuparnam 
tasmai bahuSakham 4haret, paSumantam evai 
‘nam karoti [2]; yat pracim aharet, devalokam 
abhijayet; yad tdicim manusyalokam; pracim 
idicim Aharati, ubhayor lokayor abhijityai. 

(c) isé tvo ‘r]é tvé ‘ty aha, isam evd ‘rjam 
yajamane dadhati; vayavah sthé ‘ty aha, vayur 
vA antariksasy4 ‘dhyaksah, antariksadevaty ah 
khdlu vai paSavah [3], vayava evai ‘nan pari- 


dadati, pra va enan etad 4karoti, yad dha, 
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vavavah sthé ‘ty; 


upavavah sthé ‘ty aha, yaja- 
pasin tpahvayate; 
savita prarpayaty ity aha prastitvai; 


manayai ‘va dev6é vah 
Sréstham- 
aya karmana ity aha, vajné hi Srésthatamam 


karma; tasmad evam aha. 


(7) Aapyayadhvam aghniya devabhagam ity 
aha [4], vatsébhyas ca va etah pura manusye- 
bhyas ca "pyvavanta; devébhya evai "na indraya 
“pyvavayati; drjasvatih payasvatir ity aha; 
Grjam hi pavah sambharanti; prajavatir ana- 


miva avaksma ity aha prajatyati; 


ma va stena 


iSata ma ‘ghdSamsa ity aha giiptvai; rudrasva 
hetih pari vo vrnaktv ity aha, rudrad evai ‘nas 
travate 


; dhruva asmin gépatau syata bahvir ity 
aha; 


dhruva eva ‘'smin bahvih karoti; vajaman- 
asva pastin pahi ‘ty aha, pasinam gopithaya; 
tasmat sayvam paSava pa samavartante. 

¢ anadhah 


aprapadaya ; 


sadavati, garbhanam 


dhrtva 
tasmad garbhah prajanam aprapa- 
dukah; upari ‘va nidadhati; updari ‘va hi suvargé 


lokah; suvargasva lokasva samastval S 


his chapter contains ritual and theological 
explanations referring to the the 
to drive the calves 
from the cows that will furnish the milk for the 
samnayya-ollering, 


cutting of 
branch of 


bury t 7 
arna patasa 


and also ritual and theologi- 
cal explanations referring to the driving of the 


calves and the driving of the 


cows with that 


branch. 


a) The soma (1.e 
third heaven 
in the 


. the soma plant) was in the 
lhe stanza 

seized it. A leat 
i.e. of the soma plant) was cut off. 
hat is the 
The 
the holy power ot the 
Inasmuch as he (the 
drives the ( alves AWAN from the COWS 


from. here. Gavatri 
form of an 
parna) ot it 


Phat (leat 


reason why the parna tree is called parna. 


eagle 
became the parna tree. 


parna tree is the Brahman 


sacred word \dhvarvu 


by means 
of a branch of parna tree, he drives them away 
by means of the Brahman. Verily the parna 
tree is connected with the Gayatri stanza (since 
the leaf that became the parna tree was cut oft 
when the Gayatri stanza seized the soma), and 
cattle are connected with the Gavatri stanza. 
Therefore, the the i 


groups of three, and the Gayatri stanza is com- 


leaves ol parna tree are in 


2 Ina note on Ap. 1.1.8, Caland has translated this pas- 
sage of the Tait.-Br.: “Thn holte die (als Adler gedachte) 
Von ihr wurde (von den Wachtern des Soma) ein 

This 
sing.) certainly means ‘‘of 

\nd therefore I think that Savana is right in 
somah by somalata (the soma plant), and that 
tisya parndm means “‘a leaf of the soma plant.” 


Gayatri 
Fittig (parna) abgebroc hen.” 
missible, for 
the soma.” 


translation is inad- 


tasya (gen. mas¢ 


explaining 
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posed of three verses. the 
toward the 
by means of a branch of parna 
tree, he sets them in motion by 
own deity (i.e. the Gavatri stanza 

b) It he (the Adhvaryu) should wish that he 
the Sacrificer) should be deprived of cattle, he 
should fetch for him a branch without leaves and 
with a dry tip: and he (the Sacrificer) will be 
deprived of cattle. If he (the Adhvaryu) should 
wish that he (the Sacrificer) should be rich in 
cattle, he should fetch for him a branch furnished 
with many 


Inasmuch as he 
Adhvaryu) sets the cows in motion 
pasture ground 


means of their 


leaves and many 
rich in 


twigs. hus) he 
cattle.—If he should fetch 
a branch with the point turned eastward, he 
would conquer (for the Sacrificer 
he should fetch a branch with the 
point turned northward, he would conquer (for 
him) the world of men. 


makes him 


the world of 
the gods; it 


He fetches a branch the 
point of which is turned toward northeast, for 
the « onquest ol both worlds. 

( Cutting the branch) he (the Adhvarvu 
‘For strength, thee.’ 
he gives sap and strength to the Sac ri- 
Driving the calves awav trom the cows 
“You are Vavu (the Wind 


is the overseer of the atmosphere ; 


Savs: 


sap, thee; for 
hus 
neer. 
he savs: winds.’ 
verily and 
cattle have the atmosphere as their deity. He 
the Adhvarvu 
Vayu, 


that he 


vives them 1.e. the calves) to 
he drives them away, by the fact 
“You are Then) he 
savs: ‘*You are approaching.” hus he invites 
the Sacrificer. 

the cows to the pasture ground,) he 
them “Let the Savitar 


hus he says) for impulsion. 


and 
SAaVs: winds.” 


the cows to come to Driving 
SaAVS to 
god vou.’’€ 
“to the 


Verily the most excellent 


impel 
He savs: 
most excellent work.’"7 
work is the sacrifice. That is the reason why he 
thus savs. 


d) He savs: ‘Make, O cows, the share of the 


Formerly, they (i.e. the cows 
did swell for the benefit of their calves and for the 
benefit of (With formula) he (the 
makes them swell for the benefit of 
the gods, tor the benefit of Indra. He 

for vou are) rich in strength, rich in milk,’ 
for, indeed, they produce strength, milk. He 


yods to swell.’’5 


men. that 


\dhvaryvu 


SaAVS: 


thidem 
‘Ts: 1.Lid 
TS. thidem 
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SaVS: 


“rich in offspring, free from sickness, free 


from disease.”"'’ (Thus he says) for the pro- 
duction of offspring. “May no thief, 
no evil worker, have control over you.”""' (Thus 
““May 
(Thus) he protects 
(Turning to the right, in the 
direction of the house of the Sacrificer,) he says: 


He says: 


he savs) for their protection. 
Rudra’s dart avoid you.” 
them from Rudra. 


He says: 


‘May vou be staying numerous with this lord of 
cattle." (Thus saying) he makes them stay 
numerous with him. When he hides the branch 
of parna tree in the west, either in the cart that 
is there, or in the little house where the sacred 
fires are kept,) he says (addressing the branch) : 
“Do thou protect the cattle of the Sacrificer.’’"" 
Thus he says) for the protection of the cattle. 
That is the reason why, in the evening, cattle 
to the stable). 

e) He places it (1.e. 
that is not low. 
the 
abortiveness. 


come back 
the branch) in a place 
This is done) for the firmness 


holding fast) of the embryos, for non- 
the 
children will not be abortive. He 


the Adhvaryu) places it (.e. 


Therefore, the embryos of 
Sacrificer’s 
the branch) above 
The heavenly world is above as it 


This is the 


as it were. 
to obtain 


for the Sacrificer). 


were. done) in order 


heavenly world 


S22 


a) devasya tva savitth prasava ity aSvapar- 
Stim adatte prasityai; aSvinor bahtibhyam ity 
aha, aSvinau hi devanam adhvaryii astam; 
pisnd hastabhyam ity aha yatyai; v6 va ésadhih 
parvasé véda, nai ‘nah sa hinasti; prajapatir va 
Osadhih parvas6 veda, sa ena na hinasti; a$va- 
parsva barhir acchaiti; prajapaty6 va AaSvah 
sayonitvaya [1]; ésadhinam ahimsayai. 

b) vajhasya ghosad asi ‘ty aha, yajamana eva 
rayvim dadhati; pratyustam raksah pratyusta 
arataya ity aha, raksasam Apahatyai; pré ‘yam 
wad dhisana barhir acché 'ty aha; vidya vai 
dhisana, vidyayai ‘vai ‘nad acchaiti; manuna 
krta vitasthé 
parsuh svadha-krta [2 | 

c) ta Avahanti kavayah purdstad ity aha; 
SuSruvamso vai kavayvah; vajnah purastat, muk- 
hata eva yajnam arabhate; atho yad etad uktva 
vatah kiitaS ca “harati, tat 


svadhaya ‘ty aha; manavi hi 


pracya eva diS6 
bhavati; devébhyo jistam iha barhir asada ity 


TS. thidem. 

ae we 
=TS 111. 
13 TS, 1.1.1.g 
TS. £.1.1, 


E 
:. 
,. 
: 
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aha, barhisah samrddhyai, karmanéd ‘napa- 
radhaya; devanam parisiitam asi ‘ty aha [3]; 


vad va idam kim ca, tad devanam parisitam ; 
atho yatha vasyase pratiprécya “he ‘dam kari- 
syami ‘ti, evam eva tad adhvaryir devébhyah 
pratiprocya barhir dati, Atmand "himsayai. 

(d) vavatah stamban paridisét, vat tésam uc- 
chimsyat, Ati tad 
paridiset, 


vajnhasva ékam 
tam dayat [4], 
‘natirekaya; varsavrddham asi ‘ty 
aha; varsavrddha va 6sadhavah; déva barhir ity 
aha, devébhya evai ‘nat karoti; m4 tva ‘nvan 
ma tirvag ity aha ‘himsayai; parva te radhyasam 
ity aha ‘rdhvai; acchetta te ma ‘risam ity aha; 
na ‘sya ““tmano mivate, va evam véda [5 

(e) déva barhih SatavalSam, virohé ‘ty aha; 
prajd vai barhth, prajanam prajananava; sa- 
hasravalsa_ vi ruhemé ‘ty aha; asisam 
evai ‘tam ASaste; prthivvah sampfecah pahi ‘ty 
aha_ pratisthitvai, 
Avungayungan) 
prajatyai. 


recayet; 
stambam 
vajnasyva 


sarvam 


vavam 


ayvum corr.: 


mustil 


gan 
mithunatvava 


gayvum 
lunotu, 


tva 
brahmanai ‘vai ‘nat 


(f) susambhfta sambharami ‘ty daha; 
sambharati [6]; Adityvai 
rasna ‘si ‘ty aha; ivam va aditih; asva evai ‘nad 
rasnam karoti; indranyai samnahanam ity aha; 
indrani va Agre devatanam samanahyata, sa 
‘rdhnot; fddhyat samnahyati; praja vai barhth; 
prajanam aparavapaya; tasmat snavasamtatah 
praja javante [7 | 

(g) pusa te granthim grathnatv ity 
pustim eva vajamane dadhati; sa te ma 


aha, 
“sthad 
pascat prancam Upagihati, 
pascad vai pracinam réto dhiyate, pascad eva 
‘smai_ pracinam dadhati. 
bahtibhyam tidyaccha ity 


ity aha ‘himsavyai; 
réto tva 
aha, indrivam eva 
vajamane dadhati; bfhaspater mirdhna harami 


indrasva 


‘ty aha, brahma vai devanam bfhaspatih [8 ]. 
brahmanai ‘vai ‘nad dharati; urv antariksam 
anvihi ‘ty aha gatyai; devamgamam asi ‘ty aha, 
devan evai ‘nad gamayati. 

(h) Aanadhah sadayati, garbhanam dhfttya 
Aprapadaya; tasmad garbhah praj4nam apra- 
padukah; upari ‘va nidadhati, upari ‘va_ hi 
suvargO lokdh, suvargasva lokdasya sdmastyai 


[9]. 


(This chapter contains ritual and theological 
explanations referring to the following rites which 
the Adhvaryu performs. He takes the horse's 
rib in order to cut the sacrificial grass; he ad- 
dresses the Garhapatya fire; he heats the horse's 
rib on the Ahavaniya fire ; he grasps the sacrificial 
grass; he cuts it, he gathers it, he ties it, he puts 
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it on his head, he carries it, and places it in a 
place that is not low. 


(a) He (the Adhvaryu) (in order to cut the 
sacrificial grass) takes a horse’s rib, saying: “At 
the impulse of the god Savitar.”’ (He says that 
in order to give impulse (to his action). 
“With the arms of the two ASvins.’” The two 
\Svins, indeed, were the two Adhvaryus of the 
gods. He “With the hands of Pitisan.”’ 
for the guidance (of his action). 
He who knows the plants limb by limb, does not 
injure them. 
limb by limb; 


He says: 


SaVS: 


He savs that 


Prajapati indeed knows the plants 
he does not injure them. He (the 
\dhvaryvu) approaches the sacrificial grass with a 
horse’s rib (in hand). Now 
Prajapati's nature, indeed. 


the horse is of 
When the Adh- 
varyvu approaches the sacrificial grass with a 
horse’s rib in hand,) it is for identity of origin 
i.e. in order to give to the tool used for cutting 
the sacrificial grass, 
japati And it is 
plants (for the horse’s rib represents Prajapati, 


identity ol origin with Pra- 
in order not to injure the 


and Prajapati does not injure the plants). 
b) He (the Adhvaryu) (addressing the Gar- 
hapatva fire) savs: ‘“Thou art the cattle provider 


ghosad of the sacrifice.’"!' Thus saving) he 


vives wealth to the Sacrificer. Then (when he 


heats the horse's rib on the Ahavaniva fire), he 


ilar nominative singular 


masculine of the stem with a transfer of the aspira- 


preceding svilable, and that 
provider.”” See my note on the 
word ghosdd in JAOS, 75: 117. 

published, Dr. Lokesh Chandra 
to the fact that the word ghosdd also 
Kapisthala-Katha-Samhita (1.2) See Prof. 
Raghu Vira’s note his edition of the Kapisthala 

In Vol. 76 (p }AOS, Prot ow has pro- 
px sed another interpretatio ol gn id ordit 


the origit il 


tion to the consonant of a 
“cattle 
meaning of the Vedic 
\fter had bee 


drew mv attention 


dh means 
this note 


occurs 1n the 
thereo 
185) of 
g to him, 
stem gosddh- is not TE vith the 


prot ure ie 


root 
idh- ‘‘to but with the 
and, considering that in the stems sddhis- and 
which are both to be referred to 


is to be 


root ‘to sit down”: 


adhastha-, 
the root sad-, the aspiration 
explained bv at original larvngeal sufthx, he ex- 
plains the aspiration in the stem gosddh- by orig- 
inal larvngeal suffix. Consequently he proposes to trans- 


late yajndsya ghosdad asi by ‘‘thou art th 


the same 


home of the 
sacrihice 


This interpretation is interesting and possible 
Nevertheless, I prefer to maintair 


the interpretation I have 
first, because it is more in 
explanation of the Brahmana 
wealth to the Sacrificer;" 
3.1.23 


havamanaya sddha) contirms my 


proposed iccordance with the 


“(Thus saving) he 
second, because the text of RV. 


purudamsam 


gives 


(liam agne sanim gon, sasvattamam 
nterpretation. On the 
other hand, | think that, if gosdd is not to be translated by 
“sitting among the cows,” it should be translated by 


‘abode” or “home.” 


“cow- 
stable” and not simply by 


TS 1.0.24. 
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says: ‘The Raksas is burned up, the evil spirits 
are burned up.’’!? He says: ‘This dhisand (..e. 
this divine power or this divine powerful tool ?)'S 
The 
with 
approaches 
“(the dhisanda) 


has gone towards the sacrificial grass.’’!’ 


dhisana is intelligence indeed. So it is 


intelligence that he (the Adhvaryu 
that sacrificial grass. He says: 
made by Manu, fashioned with the 
svadha call.’"*" For the rib used by Manu was 


made with the svadhd call. 


the dhisana 


(¢ Going to fetch the sacrificial grass,) he 
“The fetch it i.e. the 
from in front (i.e. from the east 
the learned men. 
the sacrifice. So 
from the east) he 


Savs: saves sacrificial 

The 
In front (1.e. in the 
from in i 


grass 
sages are 
east) is Iront (1.e. 
the Adhvarvu, acting for the 
\nd by the fact 
that he says that, from whatever place he does 
fetch it (.e 


Sacrificer) seizes the sacrifice. 
. the sacrificial grass), that is from the 
direction. He “The delightful 
sacrificial grass for the gods to sit on 

Thus he savs 


eastern Savs: 
here.’ 
for the welfare of the sacrificial 
yrass, for the faultlessness of the work (i.e. of the 
sacrifice 

“Thou. art 
whatever there is here 


When he grasps the grass he savs: 
the Verily, 
in this world), that is 
And just as, 
a better one 
shall do this,”’ 
having announced it 


grasped by gods.”’ 


grasped by the gods. announcing 
something) to to a superior), one 
thus the 
to the gods, 


says: “T Adhvarvu, 


cuts off the 
It is in order not to injure him- 
that he savs that formula 


sacrificial grass. 
selt 

d) If, of the tufts of the sacrificial grass he 
has pointed out, he should leave a part as a 
remnant, he would cause a part of the sacrifice 


to be left with a surplus. he should 


Therefore, 
PS. 4.1.2.6 

The meaning of this formula of the 
Tait-Br. is doubtful \ccordit 


formula, means the ved7 (i.e. the 


CS q ioted by the 
g to Ke ith, dhisay a, i this 
sacrificial bed that is to be 
and Caland (Ap. 1.3.5) 
I nterlage ie 
the comment of the Tait.-Br 
parsuh svadha-krta”’ clearly shows that, for the author of 
the Brahmana, iydm dhisand did 


covered with sacrificial 


vrass); 


translates it bv ‘‘diese géttliche In my opin- 


ion, however, 


“mana 


t Al 
not designate the vedi, 
but the horse's rib, i. the tool used for ¢ itting the Sa ri- 
Therefore, I think that probably dh 
has its original abstract meani 


ng of 


ficial grass sand here 


and 
possibly also, according to the context, the secondary mean- 
ing of ‘divine powerful tool.’ Cf. Oldenberg, 
ische Gelehrte 1919 347: Geldner, 
1939: 380 


“divine power,” 


Gotting- 
Anseigen, 


Glossar: 
Journal 


P.a.2e, 


tbidem, 


Renou, 
crs 
20 i) 
2 TS 
2 TS. tbidem. 
eT Ss. B.2.2:d. 


thidem., 
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point out only one tuft, and that he should cut 
off completely. 
avoid 


(He should do so) in order to 
the sacrifice. He 
‘Thou art made to grow by the rains.’’”! 
Verily, the plants are made to grow by the 
rains. Grasping the grass with the left hand) 
“© divine grass.’ 


excess (overdoing in 


SaVS: 


he says: (By thus saying) 


“Let 
(Thus 
(Putting the 
horse’s rib on the joints of the grass) he 
‘Let me hit thy (Thus he says) for 
Cutting off the grass) he “In 
cutting thee, let me come to no harm.’ He 
will not be harmed in his own self (in his body 
he who thus knows. 


he makes it (fit) for the gods. He says: 
me not hit thee either along or across.’ ’”® 

he says) in order to avoid injury. 
SaVs: 
joints.’"?7 


success. Says: 


(e) (Touching the stubble of the grass he has 
cut off) he says: 
hundred shoots.’ 


“© divine grass, rise with a 
The sacrificial grass is off- 
(Thus he says) 

(Touching himselt 

us rise with a thousand shoots.”’ This he says 

(The handful of 

grass he has cut off, is the prastara. 


spring indeed. for procreation 


ot offspring. he says: “‘Let 


as a prayer. first sacrificial 
Phat hand- 
ful of grass represents the Sacrificer. ( Deposit- 
ing the prastara, after he has put some grass on 
the ground, ‘“(suard from the contact ot 
the earth.’”*! Thus he says 


a firm stand 


he says: 
in order to obtain 
(a firm foundation) (for the Saeri- 
Atter he has deposited the prastara, 
let him, each time, cut off 
handtuls ot He should do 
that) for copulation, tor procreation (for an odd 
number of handfuls of sacrificial grass added to 


ficer). 
an odd number of 


sacrificial grass. 


the prastara yields an even number of handfuls, 
and an even number is for copulation 
Gathering the sacrificial grass) he 
‘T gather thee with good 
with the 
power of the sacred word 


Says: 
gathering.’ It is 
indeed (i.e. with the holy 
that he gathers it. 

Addressing the cord which he will use for tying 
the grass) he “Thou are the girdle of 
Aditi.” Verily Aditi is this (earth). (By the 
fact that he utters these words) he makes it (1.e. 
the cord) to be the girdle of the earth. 


Brahman 
Says: 


(Tying 


“TS. 3.2.25 
TS. 2.4.25 
TS. thidem 
rs. i222 
28 TS, 1.1.2.h 

2 TS. 1.1 
TS. thidem 
Ro.. 2.8.20K 
YS. 2.5.2.1 
4 
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the grass with the cord) he says: 
the cord of Indrani.’”** 


“(Thou art) 
Verily Indrani was tied 
in front of the deities, (and) she prospered. It 


is for prosperity that he ties 
with the cord). Verily 
It is in order that offspring may not 
(that 
is the reason why 


the sacrificial grass 
the sacrificial grass is 
offspring. 
be scattered away he ties the sacrificial 
And that creatures, 
when they are born, are held together with ten- 
dons (1.e. have the limbs of their body held to- 
gether with tendons). 

(g) (Making the knot “Let 
tie the knot for thee.’"*> — (Thus saving 
prosperity to the Sacrificer. (Then he hides the 
knot under the cord from west to east, and doing 
that,) he “Nay this hurt 


Thus he says) in order to avoid injury. 


YTrass). 


he says: Piisan 


he gives 


SaVvs thee.’”* 
He hides 
The seminal 
Huid is put in from behind toward the front, 
indeed. (When the Adhvaryu hides the knot 
from west to east, by that) he places the seminal 
fluid of him (i.e. of the Sacrificer 
directed from behind toward the front. 


not 


it (i.e. the knot) from west to east. 


so that it 1 
Hold- 
ing up the sacrificial grass) he “With the 
arms of Indra, I hold thee up.’ (By the fact 
that he thus says) he puts virile power into the 


> 


SaAVS: 


Sacrificer. (Putting the sacrificial grass on his 
“With the head of Brhaspati, | 
Verily, Brhaspati is the Brahman 
(the holy power of the sacred word 
It is indeed with the Brahman 

Adhvaryu) carries it (i.e. 


head) he says: 
carry thee.’’%8 
ot the gods 
that he the 
Walking 


he savs (addressing the 


the vrass). 
to the sacrificial ground 
sacrificial grass): ‘‘Fare along the wide atmos- 
(Thus he says 


} 


phere.’”® for going. He savs: 


“Thou art going to the gods.’ lo the gods 
indeed he causes it to go. 
(h) He (the Adhvaryu) places it 


ficial grass) 


i.e. the sacri- 
in a place that is not low 1.e. 
directly on the ground). 


not 
for the 
firmness (the holding fast) of the embrvos, for 
the 
(Sacrificer’s) children will not 


(This is done 


non-abortiveness. ‘Therefore, embrvos_ of 
the 


He (the Adhvaryu) places it (1.e. 


be abortive. 
the sacrificial 


grass) above as it were. The heavenly world is 


above as it were. (This is done) in order to 


obtain the heavenly world (for the Sacrificer). 


4 TS. thidem 
35 TS, 1.1.2.n 
36 TS, thidem 
PTS. 1.3.2.0. 
38 TS, thidem. 
®'TS. 1.1.2.p. 
0 TS. tbidem 
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FULL 


(a) pirvedyir idhmAabarhfh karoti, vajham 
eva "rabhva grhitvé ‘pavasati; prajapatir vaj- 
hamasrjata, tasyo khéasramsetam; vajno vai pra- 
jApatih; vat samnayyokhé bhavatah, vajhasyai 
‘va tad ukhé tipadadhaty Aprasramsaya. 

b) SGndhadhvam daivyaya karmane devayaj- 
vava ity aha, devavajyava evai ‘nani Sundhati; 
‘tv aha [1], antariksam 
val matariSvano gharmah, es4m lokanam vidhr- 
tvai; dyaur asi prthivy asi ‘ty 


matari$vano gharm®d ‘si 


aha, divas ca hy 
sa prthivyas ca sambhrta, vad ukha, tasmad 
evam 


aha; viSvadhaya asi paraména dhamné 


‘ty aha, vfstir vai visvadhavah, vfstim eva ‘va- 
rundhe; drmhasva ma hvar ity aha dhftyai [2 

c) vastinam pavitram asi ‘ty aha, prana vai 
vasavah, tésam va etad bhagadhévam, vat pavi- 
tram, tébhyva evai ‘nat karoti; Satadharam saha- 
“vur dadhati 
sarvatvava, trivét palasasakhayvam darbhamayvam 


sradharam ity aha, pranésv eva 


bhavati, trivfd vai pranah, trivftam eva pranam 
madhvaté dadhati [3 saumyah 
saksat pavitram darbhah. 

d) prak sayvam adhinidadhati, tat pranapan- 
avo rupam, tirvak pratah, tad darsasva ripam, 


vajamane 
parnah savonitvaya, 


darsvam hy étad ahah, 4nnam vai candramah, 
annam pranah, ubhavam evo ‘paity ajamitvaya 
4], tasmad ayam sarvatah pavate. 
e) hutah stoké huté drapsa ity aha pratisthi- 
tvai, havis6 'skandava, na hi hutam svahakrtam 
skandati; divi 


nako nama ‘gnih, tasva vipriiso 


bhagadhévam, agnave brhaté nakavé ‘ty aha, 
nakam eva ‘gnim bhagadhévena samardhayatt; 
svaha dvavaprthivibhyam ity aha, dyvavaprthi- 
vvor evai ‘nat pratisthdpavati [5], pavitravaty 
Aanavati, apam cai ‘vau ‘sadhinam ca rasam sam- 
srjati, Atho dsadhisv eva paStin pratisthapayati. 

anvarabhya 
dhftvai, 


duhanti, 


vacam vacchati, vajndasva 


dharayvann dharavanta iva hi 
adhuksa ity aha” trtivasvai 
trava imé lokah, iman eva lokan vajamano duhe 


6]; amtim iti 


aste, 
kam 


nama yrhnati, bhadram eva 


"sam karma ‘'viskaroti, sd viSvavuh sa visSva- 
vvacah sa 


visvakarmé ‘ty aha, ivam vai vis- 
vavuh, antariksam viSvavvacah, asau_ visva- 


karma, iman evai ‘tabhir lokan yvathaptirvam 


duhe; atho yatha pradatré ptinyam ASaste, 


evam eval ‘na etad Upastauti, tasmat pradad ity 
unniya vandamana upastuvantah pasin duhanti 
[7 

(g) bahta dugdhi ‘ndrava devébhvyvo havir iti 
vacam  visrjate, 


vathadevatam eva prasauti, 


daivvasva ca manusasva ca vyavrttval, trir aha, 
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trisatya hi dev4éh, Aavacamyam6é ‘nanvarabhy6é 
‘ttarah, 4parimitam eva ‘varundhe. 

h) na darupatréna 
darupatram, 


duhyat, 
darupatréna 
vajeta;: 


agnivad vai 
duhyat [8] 
Atho khalv ahuh, 
puroda4Samukhani vai havimsi, né ‘ta-itah puro- 
dasam haviso y4mo ‘sti ‘ti, 


vad 


yatavamna havisa 
kamam eva daru- 
patréna duhyat; Sidra eva na duhyat, asato v4 
esa sambhitah, vac chidrah; ahavir eva tad ity 
ahuh, vac chidré dégdhi ‘ti [9]; agnihotram 
eva na duhyaec chtidrah, tad dhi n6 ‘tpunanti; 
vada khalu vai pavitram atyéti, Aatha tad dhavir 
iti. 

1) sampreyadhvam rtavarir ity aha, apam 
cai ‘vau ‘sadhinam ca rasam saMsrjati, tasmad 
apam cau 


‘sadhinam ca rasam 


Upajivamah ; 
mandra dhanasya satayva ity aha, ptistim eva 
vajamane dadhati; somena tva “tanacmi ‘ndrava 
dadhi ‘ty aha [10], s6mam evai ‘nat karoti, v6 
vai somam_ bhaksavitva, samvatsaram s6mam 
na pibati, punarbhaksyvo ‘sya somapithé bha- 
vati; somah khalu vai samnayyam, va evam 
vidvant samnayyam pibati, apunarbhaksyo ‘sya 
somapithd bhavati. 

J) na mrnmayena ‘pidadhyat, van mrnmay- 
ena ‘pidadhyat, pitrdevatyam syat [11 
spatréna va darupatréna va 


aya- 
‘pidadhati, tad dhi 
sadevam, udanvad bhavati, 4po vai raksoghnih, 
raksasam aApahatyai, 
"ty aha, 


adastam asi visnave tve 
vajno vai visnuh, vajnavai ‘vai ‘nad 
Adastam karoti; visno havyam raksasvé ‘ty aha 
glptvai. 

k) anadhah 


aprapadaya, 


sadavati, garbhanim dhftya 
tasmad garbhah prajanam aprap- 
adukah, upari ‘va nidadhati, upari ‘va hi suvargé 
lokah, suvargasva lokdsva sAmastvyai [12 | 


[This chapter contains explanations referring 
to the following rites which are also performed on 
the dav before the day of the main offerings. 
Phe Adhvaryu prepares the fuel and the litter of 
sacrificial grass; he puts the two uwkhds (the two 
vessels) to be used for the milk of the sa@mndayya- 
offering on the sacrificial ground; he sprinkles 
with water all the vessels that are needed for that 
offering, and addresses them; he addresses the 
ukha that will be used for heating the milk; he 
addresses the strainer; he puts it on the ukhda; 
the milking of the cows takes place; and while 
they are milked, the 
formulas over the drops of milk; he pours the 
milk the ukha the 
strainer; he addresses the man who has milked 


the cows; water is poured into the milk pail; the 


Adhvaryu pronounces 


into that is covered with 
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fresh milk is curdled; the Adhvaryu covers the 
milk of the sdmndyya-offering, and deposits it 
in a place that is not low. } 


(a) On the day betore (i.e. on the day before 
the day of the main offerings) he (the Adhvaryu) 
prepares the fuel and the litter of sacrificial grass. 

So) it is only after having (thus) seized and 
taken hold of the sacrifice, that he (the Sacrificer) 
spends the night fasting.— Prajapati created the 
(As two parts) of him, the two uwkhds 
called ukhds) fell) asunder. 
Prajapati is the sacrifice. 
(at the new-moon sacrifice 


sacrifice. 
the 
Now 
much as 
two ukhds to be used for 


two vessels 


verily Inas- 
there are the 
the milk of) the sam- 
the offering ol milk 
milk), simndyya is a 
word derived from the verb samnayati, which 
means to bring together, 


nayya-offering (i.e. 
mixed 


sweet 
with sour since 
it is in order that the 
not fall asunder that he (the Adh- 
varvu) puts the two ukhds (of the samndyya- 
offering) (on the sacrificial ground 

(b) (Sprinkling the sacrificial with 
water,) he (the Adhvaryu Be ve pure tor 
the divine rite, for the sacrifice to the gods.”*®” 
(Thus saving) Ad- 
dressing the wkhd that will be used for heating the 
milk ‘Thou art the cauldron of Mata- 
Verily the cauldron of 
i.e. of the wind god 
hold 
atmosphere, heaven 
that formula 
thou art 


sacrifice may 


vessels 


says: 


he purifies these (vessels). 
he savs: 
risvan.”’ \Matari$van 
is the atmosphere. It is 


in order to these three) 


earth, 
separated (that he utters 
He says: “Thou art the heaven, 
the earth.” It is from heaven and 
from the earth that the ukhd has been brought 
together. 


Then) he 


we wrlds 


Phat is the reason why he thus says. 


savs: ‘Thou 


art the all-supporting 
Verily the all- 
Thus saving) he 
for the Sacrificer). “Be 
firm, waver not.’’*® Thus he says) for firmness 
(i.e. in order to make the ukhd firm). 

(¢ Then, addressing the strainer) he 
“Thou art the strainer of the Vasus.’’** 
the Vasus are the vital breaths. 


one with the highest support.’ 


supporting one is the rain. 


obtains rain He savs: 


says: 
Verily 
That which is 
a means of purification is their share indeed. 
(By the fact that he utters that formula,) it is 


"One 
evening, 
42 tS 
e's 
HTS 
6'TS. 
w6TS 


47 


the two ukhds is used for the milking in the 


milking in the morning 
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for them that he makes the strainer. He says: 
“(thou art the strainer) with a hundred streams, 
with a thousand streams.’** (By saving that, 
he puts life in the vital breaths (of the Sacrificer), 
for totality (i.e. in order to give the Sacrificer the 
totality of human _ lifetime).—-It is (i.e. the 
strainer is) threefold, (it is) fastened to a branch 
of paldsa (i.e. parna), (and it is) made of Darbha 
vrass. (It is threefold.) Threefold indeed is 
the vital breath (for it is composed of prdana 
“outbreath,” apana “inbreath,”” and vydna ‘the 
pervading vital breath”). (By making the 
strainer threefold,) it is the threefold vital breath 
that he (the Adhvaryu) puts, centrally, into the 
Sacrificer.— (It is fastened to a branch of parna. 
The parna tree is connected with the soma (for, 
when the soma plant was seized by the Gayatri, 
and one of its leaves was cut off, that leaf became 
the parna tree). It is for identity of origin (i.e 
in order to give the branch to which the strainer 
is fastened, identity of origin with the soma, that 
that branch must be a branch of the parna tree 

(It is made of Darbha grass.) Darbha grass is 
evidently a means of purification, 

(d) In the evening, he (the Adhvaryu 


puts it 
(i.e. the strainer) (on the ukha 


eastward (prak 
(i.e. with the tops of the grass stems directed 
towards east and the low ends of the grass stems 
directed towards west 
outbreath and 


This is an image of the 
inbreath.” In the morning, he 
puts it transversally (i.e. with the extremities of 
the grass stems towards north and south, instead 
of turned 


towards east and west This is an 


(And) that day the 
day of the sacrifice) is the new moon's day. The 
the vital breaths are food. 
(By the fact that the Adhvaryu puts the strainer 
with the extremities of the grass stems turned 


image of the new moon.° 


moon is food, and 


towards east and west in the evening, and turned 


towards north 


and south in 


the morning,) he 
(the moon which is food, and the 
vital breaths which 


order to 


obtains both 
are food). This is done) in 


(And 


(because of this absence of uniformity 


avoid uniformity. therefore 


this one 
(i.e. the wind) (like the strainer) purifies every- 
where. 


‘8 TS. thidem 

’ Apparently because the outbreath is directed forward 
prak), and the inbreath is directed backward (pratyak). 

5 According to Savana, it is an image of the new moon 
because, after the day of 
crescent of the moon becomes visible in the west, the moon 
appears with two horns that are 
and south. 


the new moon, as soon as the 


directed towards north 
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(e) (Over the drops of milk, while the cows 
milked,) he (the Adhvaryu) “The 
droplet has been offered, the drop has been 
otfered.’”?! 


are says: 


(Thus he says) in order to obtain a 
firm stand, and for not-spilling (i.e. 
atone tor 


in order to 
a possible spilling of the sacrificial 
substance, for that which has been offered and 
consecrated with is not spilt.— Agni 
(the Fire) in is called the Firmament. 
The drops are his (sacrificial) share. He (the 
Adhvaryu over the drops of milk): ‘‘To 
Agni, to the Firmament.’”® Thus he gives to 
Agni, to the Firmament, his share. 
“Svaha to and Earth!” By 
that) he firmly establishes that 
and on earth. He (the Adhvarvu 
milk the that 
strainer. By doing that 


“‘svaha. 
heaven 


SAaAVS 


He Savs: 
Heaven saving 
in heaven 
pours the 
with the 
he mixes the sap of 
the waters and the sap of the plants (for the 
Darbha the having been 
produced by rain, are the Sap of the waters, and 
the milk, having been produced by the plants 
that have been eaten by the cows, is the sap ol 
plants \nd he firmly 


for the milk represents the cows, and 


share 


into vessel is covered 


vrasses ol 


strainer, 


establishes the cows in 
the plants 
the Darbha grass represents the plants 

f \t the milking,) touching (the 
vessel), he restrains his speech (he remains silent 
for the firm the 
holding , tor people do milk, holding 
(the vessel bv the hand | p to the third 
time after one ol 
the 
the cow 


time ol 


support ol 
the vessel 


sits 


sacrifice. He 


COW 
(i.e. each the three cows has 
been milked,) he 
who has milked 
milked ?”’ 
fact that 


milks 


\dhvarvu) asks (the man 
“Which hast 
three. So, by 
three cows are milked 
these worlds He 


hames 


thou 
the 

the Sacrificer 
the man who 
the cow), saving: ‘She 
\nd by naming the 


work. He 
“This is the one who contains all life 


The worlds are 


three 
has been asked 


is such and such a one.” 


COWS he reveals. their good 


Sayvs: 


; this is the 
all-encompassing one; 


Verily 


earth 


this is the all-creating 


one.’ the one who contains all life is 
this the all-encompassing one is the 
atmosphere; and the all-creating one is vonder 
(heavenly world). 


(three 


Thus, by 
cows he milks these 
after the other. 


means of these 


three) worlds, one 
And just as to a generous giver 


one says something auspicious as a benediction, 


thus he praises the cows with that (formula). 


1 TS, 1.1.3. 


i. 


sie TS, 1.1.3.h. 
TS, 1.1.3.1. 
8 TS. 1.1.3.k. 
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And therefore (in ordinary life), after they have 
ascertained : that cow) has 
abundantly given,’ people milk the cows, laud- 
ing and praising (them). 
(g) (Then) he (the 
speech breaks silence ’ 


“She (i.e. this or 


Adhvaryu) releases his 
to the milker): 
“Do milk an abundant oblation for Indra, (and 


for the (other 


saving 


Thus) he urges (him) 


for deity 


deities.” 


to act i.e. to milk 


and 
in order to establish the distinction 
between what belongs to the gods and what be- 
longs to men. 
trebly 
and deed). 
without 


alter deity; 
thus he says 


He savs it three times, for the 
truthful (i.e. in thought, word, 
Without restraining his speech and 
the the Adhvarvu 
makes the milker milk (the other cows And 
as he does not utter any formula,) he obtains (for 
the Sacrificer) that which is unlimited. 

h) He (the milker 
vessel. A hire 
for fire is produced by rotating a wooden stick in 
another stick). If he (the milker 
should milk in a wooden vessel, he (the Sacriticer 
already obla- 


authorities) sav: 


gods are 


touching vessel, 


should not milk in a 


W OC den 


wooden vessel contains 


wooden 
would offer an exhausted 


But 
chiet 


used 
tion. 


" | he 


head 


they i.e. some 
their 


the sacrificial cake (i.e. 


oblations certainly have at 


the oblation ot 


the oblation of the sacrificial cake is the first of 
chief oblations) ; and all the way down from this 


side of (the oblation of 


the sacrificial cake (1.e. 
in the whole series of the oblations that are less 
than the oblation of the sacrificial cake, tor ex- 
ample an oblation of milk, 


the sacrificial substance 


‘ there is no going ot 
into the fire i.e. there 
is no loss of the sacrificial substance betore the 


oblation is made).”’ Therefore one may at will 
milk in a wooden vessel. No Sidra should per- 
form the milking, for the Sadra has been born of 
evil,°® and that that a Sidra 
milks, is not fit to be offered as an oblation. 
(Some authorities, 


they say which 


however, sav:) “It is only 


tah with the accusative must be co 
, just like wbhayatal 


l sidered as a prep- 
osition ‘ , Which is 
‘fon both sides of.” Cf 


Vedic grammar for students, 303 


used with the accusa- 
Macdonell 1 
I think that means 


‘all the 


tive, and means 


“from this side of,’’ and that ttd-itah 


down from this side of.’ 


mecalls Way 


na tu purodasdd arvacinasya ksirddihavisah kascid sar 
"sti yo ‘gnind svikriyate (Savana’s commentary) 

66 Following Savana, Caland, in a note on Ap. 1.12.15, 
has translated: ‘Der Sidra ist ja aus dem Minderwertigen 


This 


mean 


(nl. aus den Fiissen des Prajapati) entstanden.”’ 
interpretation is possible 
“‘minderwertig,”’ 


asat, however, does not 
but “bad,” or “evil,” and therefore 1 am 
not inclined to believe that the word may designate the 


feet of Prajapati 
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the milk used for the Agnihotra-sacrifice that a 
Stidra should not milk, for they do not purify it 
with a but, the milk flows 
through a strainer (asin the case of the samnayya- 
offering), then it is (fit to be offered as) an obla- 
tion (even if it has been milked by a Sidra). 

(7) (After the milking has been performed) he 
the Adhvaryu), (pouring water into the milk 
pail,) says: ‘Be ve united, O ye who follow the 
Sacred Order.’”°* (By saying that) he mixes the 
sap ol the waters and the sap ol the plants. 
And therefore we are living on the sap of the 
waters and the sap ol the plants. He says: “O 
delightful ones, (be ve united) for the acquisition 
olf wealth.’’®> 
perity to the 
fresh milk by 


pre] yared one, 


strainer) ; when 


(By saving that) he gives pros- 

Sacrificer.— (Then, curdling the 
means of the curds that have been 
two or three days betore, and that 
rennet) he “With soma | 
curdle thee, curds for Indra.”"** (By saving that) 
he makes it (1.e. the milk) 
Verily, for him who, having drunk the soma (i.e. 
having the not 
drink the soma for a vear, the draught of soma is 
to be 


are used as says: 


to become soma. 


otfered Soma-sacrifice does 


drunk again (i.e. he must 
offer the Soma-sacrifice again). But, verily, the 
milk of the sdmndyya-oblation is the soma. 
Consequently) for who, knowing thus, 
drinks the milk of the sdémndyya-oblation (at 


the New-Moon sacrifice 


obligatorily 


him 


the soma-draught is not 
to be drunk again (1.e. he is not obliged to offer 
the Soma-sacrifice again). 

Jj) He (the Adhvaryu) should not cover (the 
milk of the samndyya-oblation) with an earthen 
vessel. If he should cover it 


would be 


with an earthen 
to the Fathers (the 
He (the Adhvary u) covers 
an iron vessel or 


vessel, it sacred 
deceased ancestors). 
it either with with a wooden 
vessel; for that is protected by the gods. It is 
provided with 


the Adhvaryu pours water in it before 


i.e. this vessel, used as a lid, is) 
water (i.e. 
using it The waters destroy the demons in- 
deed. It is in order to ward off the demons (that 
(the 
inexhaustible (O 
For \ isnu, (I cover) thee.” 
Verily Visnu is the sacrifice. 


this vessel is provided with water).—He 


Adhvaryu “Thou art 


Says: 
samnayya-oblation 


(Consequently, by 
saving that,) it is for the sacrifice that he makes it 
inexhaustible. (Then he deposits the milk of 


the sdémndyya-oblation, but not on the ground, 


PS. 1.1.3.1 
[S. thidem. 
YTS. ¥.1.3.m 
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DUMONT [PROC. AMER. PHIL. SOC, 
and) he says: ““O Visnu, protect the oblation.’’® 
(Thus he says) tor the protection (of the obla- 
tion). 

(k) He (the Adhvaryu) places it (i.e. the milk 
of the sémnayya-oblation) in a place that is not 
low (i.e. not directly on the ground). (This is 
done) for the firmness (the holding fast) of the 
embryos, for non-abortiveness. ‘Therefore, the 
embryos of the (Sacrificer’s) children will not be 
abortive. . the 


The heavenly. world is 


He (the Adhvaryu) places it (i.e 
milk) above as it were. 
above as it order to 
obtain the heavenly world (for the Sacrificer). 


were. (This is done) in 


3.2.4 


(a) karmane vam devébhyah Sakeyam ity aha 
Saktvai; yvajnasya vai samtatim anu_ prajéh 
paSavo yajamanasya samtayante, yajnasya vic- 
chittim anu prajah paSavo yajamanasya_ vic- 
chidyvante; vajnasyva samtatir asi yvajnasva tva 
samtatyai strnami samtatyai tva yvajnasyé ‘ty a 
“havaniyat samtanoti, yvajamanasya_ prajavai 
pasindam samtatyai. 

(b) apah pranayati, Sraddha va Apah, Sradd- 
ham eva "rabhya praniva pracarati; apah pran- 
avati, vajhé va apah [1 | 
praniya 


vajnam eva “rabhva 


pracarati; apah pranayati, vajro va 


Apah, vajram eva bhratrvvebhyah  prahftya 


praniva pracarati; 


raksoghnih, 


apah  pranavati, val 
raksasam apahatyat; apah_ prdan- 
ayati, 4po vai devanam priyam dhama, devanam 


eva privam dhama praniya pracarati [2]; apah 


ay ©) 


pranayati; Apo vai sarva devatah, devata eva 
“rabhya praniva pracarati. 

(c) vésaya tvé ‘ty aha, vésava hy énad adatté; 
pratvustam raksah pratyusta arataya ity aha, 
raksasam apahatyai; dhir asi ‘ty aha, esa vai 
dhiryo ‘gnih, tam yad d4nupasprSva ‘tiyat [3] 
adhvaryim ca yajamanam ca pradahet; upa- 
tyeti, 5 
‘pradahaya ; 


vajamanasva ca 
dhirva) tam yo 
‘sman dharvati, tam dhirva yam vayam dhir- 
vama ity aha, dvau vava ptrusau, yam cai ‘va 
dharvati, ya$ cai ‘nam dharvati, tav ubhau Suca 
‘rpayati. 


spfSya adhvary6S ca 


dharvan (corr.: 


(7d) tvam devanaim asi sasnitamam paprita- 
mam jlstatamam vahnitamam devahitamam 
ity aha, yathayajir evai ‘tat [4], 4hrutam asi 
havirdhanam ity ah4 ‘nartvai; dtmhasva ma 
hvar itv aha dhftyai; mitrasya tva caksusa 
préksa ity aha mitratvaya; ma bhér ma sam 


viktha m4 tva himsisam ity aha ‘himsayai; yad 


wr £2.50 
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vai kimea vato na ‘bhivati, tat sArvam varun- 
adevatyam; urti vatayé ‘ty aha, Avarunam evai 
‘nat karoti. 

e) devasya tva savitth prasava ity aha pra- 
sttvai; aSvinor bahtibhyam ity aha [5 ], aSvinau 
hi devanam adhvaryii 4stam ; pisné hastabhyam 
ity aha yatvai; 


agnaye jUstam nirvapami ‘ty 
aha, 


agnaya eval ‘nam justam nirvapati; trir 
yajusa, trayva imé lokah, es4m lokanam 4ptvai; 
tiisnim cathurtam, aparimitam eva ‘varundhe; 
sa evam eva ‘nuptirvam havimsi nirvapati (6 | 

f) idam devanam idam u nah sahé ’ty aha 
vyavrttval; sphatyval tva na ‘ratyva ity aha 
glptval; tamasi ‘va va esd ‘ntas carati, vah 
parinahi; stvar abhi vikhyvesam vaiSvanaram 
jvOtir itv aha, sivar eva ‘bhi vipaSvati vaisva- 
naram jvotih. 

(g) dyvavaprthivi havisi grhita tdavepetam, 
d¢fmhantam dtrya dyavaprthivvor ity dha, 
grhanam dyavaprthivyor dhftvai; Grv antarik- 
sam anvihi ‘ty aha gatvai; Adityas tvo ‘pasthe 
sadayami ‘ty aha, ivam va aditih, asva evai ‘nad 
upasthe sadavyati; 


aha giiptvai [7 


Agne havvam raksasvé ‘ty 


( This ( hapter deals with the following rites 
which the Adhvaryu performs the next morning. 
He washes his hands, and spreads an uninter- 
rupted line of sacrificial grass from the Garha- 
patya fire place to the Ahavaniya; he brings the 
pranita-waters forwards; he takes the winnowing 
basket; he touches the voke of the cart which 
holds the rice to be used for the oblation of the 
sacrificial cakes; he touches the pole ot the cart; 
he ascends the cart ; he takes awav the grass that 
covers the rice, and looks at the rice; he takes a 
handful of rice, puts it in the Agnihotra-havani 
ladle, and pours it out into the winnowing basket ; 
he touches the rice that has been poured out and 
the rice that has been left in the cart; he de- 
, and looks at the Sacrificer’s 


house; he carries in the winnowing basket the 


scends from the cart 


rice to be used tor the oblation, and deposits it 
near the Garhapatya or the Ahavaniya fire. | 


(a) (Washing his hands) he 


Says: 


(the Adhvarvu) 
“For the rite, vou two (I wash); for the 
gods, may I be able (to perform the rite)’’® 
(Thus he Says) in order to be able. Verily, it is 
in consequence of the continuity of the sacrifice 
that the progeny and the cattle of the Sacrificer 
continuously propagate; and it is in consequence 
of the interruption of the sacrifice that the prog- 


TS: Bi.aa. 
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the cattle of the Sacrificer are 
rupted (in their propagation 
continuity of the sacrifice. 


eny and 


inter- 

“Thou art the 
For the continuity 
of the sacrifice, | spread thee; for the continuity 
of the sacrifice, thee.” Thus saying, he (the 
Adhvaryu (an uninterrupted line of 
sacrificial grass from the Garhapatvya fire place) 
to the Ahavaniva fire place. (He does that) 
for the continuous propagation of the progeny 
and of the cattle of the Sacrificer. 

b) He (the Adhvarvu 


forward (i.e. the 


spreads 


brings the waters 
that are called the 
pranita-waters Verily, the waters are faith. 
So, it is after having taken hold of faith, and 
having brought it forward, that he performs the 
rite.—He brings the waters Verily, 
the waters are the sacrifice. So, it is after having 
taken hold of the sacrifice, and having brought it 
forward, that he performs the rite. 
the forward. Verily, the waters are a 
thunderbolt. So, it is having 
thunderbolt at the enemies (of 


waters 


forward. 


He brings 
waters 
after hurled a 
the Sacrificer), 
and having brought it forward, that he performs 
the rite. Verily, 
It is in order 
that he brings the 


He brings the waters forward. 
the waters destroy the Raksases. 
to drive the Raksases back 
waters forward He brings the waters forward. 
\ erily, the waters are the beloved dwelling place 
ot the gods. So, 
beloved 


it is after having brought the 
dwelling place of the forward, 
that he performs the rite.— He brings the waters 
Verily, the waters are all the deities. 
So, it is after having taken hold of all the deities, 
and having brought them forward, that he per- 
forms the rite. 


gods 


forward. 


(c) (Taking the winnowing basket) he 
“For accomplishment, thee (I take).”% For 
accomplishment, indeed, he takes it. Heating 
the Agnihotra-havani ladle and the winnowing 
basket on the Garhapatya fire or on the Aha- 
vaniva fire, 


SaVS: 


he says: ‘“The Raksas is burnt up, 


the evil spirits are burnt up.’’® (Thus he says) 
in order to drive the Raksases back. (Touching 
the voke of the cart which holds the rice for the 
offering, and which is behind the Garhapatya 
fire,) he “Thou art the voke.”"® Verily 
Agni (the fire god), who is in the voke, is that 
one (whom he thus addresses). If he (the Adh- 
varvu) should him by without having 
touched him, he (Agni) would burn the Adh- 
varyu and the Sacrificer. 


Says: 


pass 


He passes him by after 
eT! 4.b 
te Lic. 
I $.d. 
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having touched him, in order that the Adhvaryu 
and the Sacrificer may not be burnt. He (the 
Adhvaryu) says: ‘‘Injure him who injures us; 
injure him whom we injure.’’®* They are two 
the one whom he (the Sacrificer) in- 
jures, and the one who injures him. (By utter- 
ing this formula) he (the Adhvaryu) gives pain 
to both. 

d) (Touching the pole of the cart, and ad- 
dressing the cart,) he says: ‘Thou are of the gods 
(1.e. thou belo gest to the gods), thou the most 
bountiful one, the most richly filled, the most 
agreeable (to the gods), the best of carriers, the 
best caller of the gods.’"** 


persons: 


(The meaning of) this 
is according to the text of the formula.— (As- 
cending the cart) he says: ‘Thou art the obla- 
tion-holder that does not stumble.’’®? (Thus he 
says) in order to avoid painful occurrence. He 
says: ‘‘Be firm, waver not.’’® 


Thus he says tor 
firmness. 


(Having taken away the grass that 
the used for the sacrificial 
cakes, he looks at the rice, and) he Says: "Il gaze 
on thee with the eve of Mitra.’"® (Thus he says) 
for triendship (in order to obtain friendship). 
He says: ‘Be not afraid, be not troubled, let me 
not harm thee.’’7° 
avoid injury. 


covered rice to be 


(Thus he says) in order to 
Verily, everything upon which 
the wind does not blow, has Varuna as its deity 
(i.e. is under Varuna’s sway). (When he takes 
away the grass that covers the rice) he says: 
“Wide thou) to the wind.” (By 
saving that) he makes it (i.e. the rice) not belong 
to Varuna (i.e. free from Varuna’s sway). 

(e) (The Adhvaryu then takes a handful of 
rice, and puts it in the Agnihotra-havani ladle; 
and pouring it into the winnowing basket,) he 
says: “On the impulse of god Savitar.”"” (Thus 
he says) in order to give impulse (to his action). 
He says: “With the arms of the two ASvins.’’% 
(For) the two ASvins, indeed, were the two Adh- 
varyus of the gods. “With the hands 


(He says that) for the guidance 


open (be 


He says: 
of Piisan.’"™ 


(of his action). He says: ‘“‘I pour thee out agree- 


able to Agni.’ It is as an oblation 


indeed 
6 TS 
«6 TS 
47 tS 


1.1.4.e 
1.1.4. 
1.1.4. 
PS. 1.1.4.h 
J 
b 
a 
1.1 


tS 
tS 
iS | 
"TS $.m 
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agreeable to Agni that he pours out these (grains 
of rice) (into the winnowing basket). Three 
times (he pours the rice out) with a formula. 
These worlds are three. It is in order to obtain 
these (three) worlds (that he does that). The 
fourth time, (he pours the rice out) silently 
(without a formula). (By doing thus) he ob- 
tains that which is unlimited.—So he pours the 
oblations out one after the other. 

(f) (Having thus poured the four handfuls of 
rice, he touches first what has been poured out, 
and then what has been left in the cart, and) he 
savs (first) : 
(and then:) ‘ 


“This (is the share) of the gods;”’ 
‘and this (is the share) of us too.’’7® 
(Thus he says) in order to establish the distine- 
tion.— (Addressing the rice that has been poured 
out) he says: “For prosperity, thee; not for 
niggardliness.’’**—Verily he moves in darkness 
as it were, he who is in an enclosed (and covered) 
place. (Seated in the cart, and looking towards 
east at the Ahavaniya fire,) he (the Adhvaryu) 
“May | behold the sun, the light that 
shines for all men.’ It is the sun, indeed, the 
light that shines for all men, that he beholds 
(when he looks at the Ahavaniya fire). 

g) (Formerly) when the sacrificial substance 
had been taken (i.e. when the oblation had been 
prepared), Heaven and Earth 
what would happen) trembled. 
from the cart, and looking at 
house,) he (the Adhvaryu) says: ‘May 
that have doors (i.e. the houses) stand firm in 
heaven and on earth.’’7° 


Savs: 


(not knowing 
(Descending 
the Sacrificer’s 


those 


(Thus he says) for the 
firmness of the houses (in order that they may 
stand firm) in heaven and on earth.— (Then, 
carrying the rice for the oblation, and walking 
forward,) he says: ‘Move along the wide atmos- 
phere.’’®° 
going.— (Depositing the winnowing basket with 
the rice at the west side of the Garhapatya fire, 
or at the west side of the Ahavaniya fire,) he 
says: “I place thee in the lap of Aditi.”"*' Verily 
Aditi is this (earth). It is indeed in the lap of 
this (earth) that he places it (1.e. 


(Thus he says) for (the welfare of) 


the sacrificial 
substance for the oblation). 
“QO Agni, guard the offering.’’™® 
for protection. 


(Then) he says: 
(Thus he says) 


TS. 2.1.4.0. 
7 To 4.0. 
73 TS 
799 TS. 
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(a) indro vrtram ahan, sO ‘pah, abhyamriyata 
corr.: sO ‘pO ‘bhyamriyata), tasim yan méd- 
hyam yvajnivam sadevam Asit, tad A4pédakramat, 
té darbha abhavan; yad darbhair apa utpunati, 
va eva médhya yajnivyah sdadeva Apah, tabhir 
evai ‘na Utpunati; dvabhyam Utpunati [1 ], 
yajamanah, pratisthitvai..dev6__-vah 
savit6é ‘tpunatv ity aha; savitfprasiita evai ‘na 
utpunati. 


dvipad 


acchidrena pavitrené ‘ty aha; asdu 
va aditv6 ‘cchidram pavitram; ténai ‘vai ’na 
utpunati. 


vasoh sfryasva rasmibhir ity aha; 


prana va 4pah, prana vasavah, prana raSsmayah 
[2], prandir eva pranant sAamprnakti; savitriya 
rca. savitfprastitam me karma ‘sad iti, savitf- 
prasitam karma 
gavatriva trissamrddhatvaya. 

b) apo devir agrepuvo agreguva ity dha, 
ripam eva ’ 


eva ‘sya bhavati; pacchd 


‘sam etan mahimanam vyAacaste; 
agra imam yvajnam nayata ‘gre vajhapatim ity 
aha; agra eva vajham nayanti, 4gre vajhapatim 
(3 ].-vusm4an indro ‘vrnita vrtratirye yvivam 
indram avrnidhvam vrtratdrva ity aha; vrtram 
ha hanisyann indra 4po vavre, 4po hé ‘ndram 
vavrire; samjnam eva "'sam etat simanam vya- 
caste; proksitah sthé ‘ty aha; téna "’pah prdk- 
sitah. 

c) agnave vo justam préoksamy agnis6ma- 
bhyam ity aha, vathadevatam evai ‘nan préksati, 
trih préksati, tryavrd dhi vajndh [4], Aatho 
raksasam Aapahatyvai.—stindhadhvam_ daivyaya 
devavajvaya ity aha, devayajyvava 
evai ‘nani Sundhati; trih préksati, trvavrd dhi 
yajnah, atho medhvyatvava. 


karmane 


Avadhitam raks6é 
‘vadhita aratava ity aha, raksasam apahatyai. 

adityas tvag asi ‘ty aha, ivam va aditih [5], 
asva evai ‘nat tvacam karoti; prati tva prthivi 


vetv (corr.: vettv)5™* ity 


aha pratisthitvai. 

purastat praticinagrivam Uttaralomdé ‘pastrnati 
medhyatvaya; tasmat purastat pratvancah pas- 
avo médham Upatisthante; tasmat prajaé mrgam 
grahukah.—vajné devébhyo nilavata, kfsno 
ripam krtva; vat ksrnajiné havir adhvavahanti, 
vajndad eva tad yajham_ prayunkte, 


havis6é 
‘skandava [6 | 


(d) adhisAavanam asi vanaspatvam ity aha, 
adhisavanam evai ‘nat karoti; prati tva ‘ditvas 


tvag vetv (corr.: vettv) ity aha sayatvdya; 
agnés tantir asi ‘ty aha, agnér va esa tanth, vad 
Osadhayah; vac6 visarjanam ity aha; yada hi 


praj4 ésadhinam aSsnanti, Atha vacam visrjante ; 


2a Here and everywhere the reading of the TS. in Weber's 
edition and in the edition of the Bibliotheca Indica is vettz. 
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devavitaye tva grhnami ‘ty aha [7 |; devatabhir 
evai ‘nat samardhayati; adrir asi vanaspatya ity 
aha, gravanam evai ‘nat karoti; sa idam devé- 
bhyo havyam suSami Samisvé ‘ty aha Santyai. 
(e) haviskrd éhi ‘ty aha, ya eva devanam 
haviskftah, tan hvavati, trir hvayati, trisatva 
hi devah.—isam Avad6 'rjam Avadé ‘ty aha [8 ], 
isam ev6 ‘rjam yajamane dadhati.—dyumad 
vadata vayam samghatam jesmé ‘ty aha bhra- 
trvvabhibhityai.— manoh 
jamanasvya_ ‘suraghni pra- 
vista ‘'sit, té vavanto yajnayudhanam 
udvadatam upasrnvan, té parabhavan; tasmat 
svanam mdadhye 


Sraddhadevasya 
vak, vajnavudhésu 


va- 
"sura 


"vasdva yajeta, vavanto ‘sva 
bhratrvva vajnayudhanam udvadatam upasrn- 
vanti, té parabhavanti; ucchaih samahantava 
aha vijitvai [9], vrnkta esam indriyam viryam, 
Sréstha esam bhavati. 

(f) varsavrddham asi prati tva varsavrddham 
vetv vettv) ity 


aha, varsavrddha va 
O6sadhayah, varsavrddha isikah, samrddhyai. 

yajnam raksamsy anu pravisan, tany asna pasi- 
bhyvo niravadayanta, tisair édsadhibhyah; para- 
patam raksah parapata arataya ity aha, raks- 
asam Apahatyai [10]; raksasam bhagod ‘si ‘ty 


(\COTrT.: 


aha, tiisair eva raksamsi niravadayate; apa 
Upasprsati medhyatvaya. 

(g) vayuir vo vivinaktv ity aha, pavitram vai 
vayuih, punaty evai ‘nan; antariksad iva va eté 
praskandanti, vé Sarpat ; devé vah savita hiranya- 
panih pratigrhnatv ity aha pratisthityai, havisé 
‘skandava; tris phalikartava aha, tryavrd dhi 
yajnah, atho medhyatvaya [11 | 


[This chapter contains ritual and theological 
explanations referring to the following rites. 
The Adhvaryu purifies the sprinkling waters, 
and addresses them; he sprinkles the sacrificial 
food and the sacrificial vessels ; he takes the black 
antelope skin, and shakes it; he spreads it on the 
ground ; he threshes on it the grains of rice for the 
oblation; he takes the mortar, and addresses it; 
he pours the grains from the winnowing basket 
into the mortar; he takes the pestle, and. ad- 
dresses it; 
Haviskrt 


food). 


the 
sacrificial 


he beats the grains; he calls 
the the 
The Agnidhra beats the two millstones, 
and addresses them. The Adhvaryu takes the 
winnowing basket, winnows the rice, and throws 
the husks on the utkara; he separates the husked 
grains from the unhusked, and addresses the 
grains that fallen the vessel. He 
orders the Sacrificer’s wife to cleanse the grains. | 


(i.e. preparer of 


have into 








No 
w 


(a) [With two Strainers, 
blades of Darbha 
the waters that 


Which consist ot two 
the Adhvaryu purifies 
used for sprinkling the 


RLTass, 
will be 
sacrificial food. 


Indra sley Vrtra; he (Vrtra) died upon the 
Waters (and defiled them); what of them was 
pure, fit for sacrifice, and divine, that ran away ; 


that became Darbha grass. 
(the Adhvaryu) 


3y the fact that he 
(sprinkling) waters 

with Darbha krass, it is with those waters Which 
were pure, fit for 
purifies Waters, 
two blades of Darbha 
two-looted. It is for his firm stand (that the 
Adhvaryu purifies the sprinkling waters With 
two blades ot Darbha grass). He (the Adh- 
“Let the god Savitar purify you."’s3 

It is impelled by Savitar indeed that he (the 
Adhvaryu) purifies them. He “with a 
Hawless Purifier.”** A qay less purifier is vonder 
sun. I[t is him indeed that he purifies 
them. “with the rays of the beneficent 
sun,"*55 Waters are vita] breaths 
are vital breaths, 
are vital breaths. (Conse- 
reciting that formula for the puri- 
fication of the Waters,) he (the Adhvaryu) unites 
vital breaths with vital breaths (i.e. life with 
life).— (He pertorms the rite) With a stanza that 
relers to Savitar. (thinking :) “May my work be 
impelled by Savitar,”’ 
impelled by Savitar. 
With a Gavatri-stanza 


purifies the 


and divine, that he 
He purifies them with 
The Sacrificer is 


sacrifice, 
these 


oa 
Lass. 


Varvu) SaVS: 


SAaAVS: 


With 
He SAVS: 
The 
the beneficent 
the 
quently, by 


1.e. life), 
the 


ones and 


ravs (of sun) 


(For) indeed his work is 
(He performs the rite) 
(which is COMposed of 
pada, in order that the 
be thrice successful. 

(db) \ddressing the sprinkling Waters) he 
Says: “‘O divine Waters, that purify in front. that 
go in front.’'s7 By saying that, 
aspect of them, their glory. 
this sacrifice in front, 
front.’’58 


three padas), pada by 


Performance May 


he declares the 
“Lead 
the lord of the Sacrifice in 
In front, indeed, they lead the sacri- 
fice: in front, the lord of the sacrifice. 
“Indra chose lor the contest with Vrtra: 
Indra for the contest with Vrtra.’'s9 
(In fact) Indra, when he Was about to slay Vrtra, 
chose the Waters (as helpers), and the Waters 
chose Indra (as helper), By Saying that, he 


He says: 


He says: 
vou 
you chose 


ES. 2.2-5.0 
TS. ibid m, 
° TS. ibidem 
** The formula dev vah 
Stanza 
FS. 2:15 b 
* TS. ibidem 
~ To. 33 5. 


rasmibhih js a Gavatri 
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(the Adhvaryu) declares the 
them (with Indra), 


(Addressing the 


understanding ol 
their tsgreement (with him 
sprinkling Waters) he 
With that (formula 
Waters are sprinkled (Le, consecrated by 


SAVS: 
the 
sprin- 


“You are sprinkled,’’90 


kling and consequently fit to be used for sprin- 
kling). 
(c) (The Adhvaryu then sprinkles the saerj- 


ficial food, 1.e, He Says: “‘] 


the grains of rice, ) 
sprinkle Vou as something agreeable to Agni, to 
Agni and Soma.’’?! each 


order) indeed he sprinkles these 


For deity (in due 
(grains ot rice). 
He sprinkles them three times, tor the sacrifice is 
threefold. And it is also in order 
(that he 
rice three times), 
the “Be ve pure 
for the diy ine rite, lor the sacrifice to the gods, ’’92 
It is indeed for the sacrifice to the gods that he 
purifies these (vessels), 
times, for the 


to drive the 


Rakgsases back sprinkles the 


grains of 
The Adhvaryy then sprinkles 


sacrificial vessels, ) He SaVS: 


He sprinkles them three 
Sacrifice js threefold. And it is 
to make these ht for the 
that he sprinkles them). 

The Adhvary u then 
skin, and, 


also In order vessels 
sacrifice 
takes the black antelope 


shaking it,) he Savs: 


“The Raksas is 
shaken off, the evil spirits are shaken off.""9 
(Thus he SaAVS) In order to drive the 
The Adhvaryu then spreads the black 
antelope skin on the ground, and) he savs: 
art the skin of Aditi.” Aditi is this 
deed. (Consequently, by 
he makes jt (1.e. he 
skin) the 


Raksases 
back, 
“Thou 
(earth) in- 
Saving that formula, 
makes the 
skin of this (earth), 

the Earth acknow ledge thee." (He Savs that 

in order to vive (the skin) a firm stand. He 
spreads it in the east (on the east side of the sacri- 
ficial ground) With its neckpart turned to the 
west, and with the hairy side upwards, 
to make it fit for the sacrifice, 


black antelope 


He Savs: ‘Let 


in order 
Therefore, it is 
in the east, and turned to the west that the do- 
mestic animals (when they 
sacrificial post) attend upon the sacrifice, 
therefore 


are bound to the 

And 
the domestic animals attend 
upon the sacrifice) people seize (not 
animal, but) a Wild animal (i.e. 
order to 


(since 
a domestic 
an antelope) (in 

sacrifice). (It is 
upon the black antelope skin that the Adhvaryu 
threshes the grains of rice 
(Formerly) the 


use its skin for the 


for the oblation.) 


sacrifice, having assumed the 


i SS eee 
PES. £1 Se. 
ae S.g. 
~ Fo te So 


: ae. 
“TS. tbidem. 
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form of a black antelope, hid itself from the gods. 
By the fact that he (the Adhvaryu) threshes the 
sacrificial substance (i.e. the grains of rice) upon 
the black antelope skin, it is from the sacrifice 
indeed that he the motion. 
(And it is done) for the non-spilling of the sacri- 
ficial substance (i.e. in order that nothing of the 
sacrificial substance may be spilled). 

(d) (The Adhvaryu then takes the mortar, 
and puts it on the black antelope skin; and ad- 
dressing the mortar,) he says: ‘“Thou art the 
adhisavana of wood (i.e. the plank that is used 
for pressing out the soma in the Soma-sacri- 
fice).”"*5 (By saying that) he makes it (the 
mortar) an adhisavana. He ““May the 
skin of Aditi acknowledge thee.’ (Thus he 
for joining (i.e. in order to join the mortar 
and the black antelope skin together). Then, 
pouring the grains from the winnowing basket 
into the mortar) he says: ‘Thou art the body of 
Agni.’"*? Verily the plants (and consequently 
the grains of rice) are the body of Agni (for they 
Agni He savs: ‘(Thou art) the 
releaser of speech.” kor certainly, when people 
‘ vegetables), 


puts sacrifice in 


Says: 


96 


SAaVS) 


are eaten by 


Ss 


eat plants 1.e being pleased ) they 
(Then) he says: ‘‘For the 
(By saving 
causes the deities to increase the obla- 
(Then, taking the pestle,) he savs: “Thou 
art the wooden stone.””! By saving that) he 
makes it the stone that is used for pressing out 
the soma. 


release their speech. 
pleasure ot the gods I seize thee.’ 
that) he 
tion. 


(Then) he savs: ‘As such do thou, 
with good labor, elaborate the oblation for the 
gods.""!"! (Thus he savs) for appeasement (i.e. 
in order to appease the sacrificial food which, 
being crushed, may react with hostility, and thus 
make the sacrifice ineffective 

( The Adhvaryu then beats the grains ot 
rice, and calls the Haviskrt, i.e. the preparer of 
the food.) He “O Haviskrt, 
(By saving that) he calls those who are 


the Haviskrts of the gods. 


sacrificial Says: 


come.” 
Three times he calls, 
for the gods are trebly truthful (i.e. in thought, 

ee. 2.555 

9 TS, thidem 

YES. 2.1.3.k 

STS. ibidem. 

whos, £2.54. 

10 TS, 1 

m TS.. 1.1.35. 

1022 Although the author of the Brahmana certainly knew 
the meaning of Samisva ‘‘do thou elaborate,’ he seems, in 
his explanation, to assume that Samisva is the equivalent 
of samaya ‘“‘do thou appease.’’ This, however, is quite 
impossible. Cf. D. f. Hoens, Santi, z. 


i 
1 


m. 
n. 


MOON AND NEW-MOON SACRIFICES 


word and deed). (The Agnidhra then beats the 
two millstones with the wedge, and) he says: 
“Sap do thou call hither, strength do thou call 
hither.” (By saying that) he gives sap and 
strength to the Sacrificer. (Addressing the mill- 
stones) he says: ‘‘Make ye clear sounds. May 
we be victorious in contest.’ (Thus he says) 
in order to overpower the enemy (of the Sacri- 
ficer).—The voice of the faithful Manu, while he 
was sacrificing, was destroying the Asuras (the 
enemies of the gods); it entered the utensils 
employed at the sacrifice; (and) all the Asuras 
who heard those sacrificial utensils raising their 
voice, were destroyed. Therefore, he (the Sacri- 
ficer) should offer the sacrifice after having taken 
his place in the middle of his kinsmen; and 
(among those kinsmen) all his enemies who hear 
the sacrificial utensils raising their voice, will be 
destroyed. (This is the reason why) he 
Adhvaryu the 
loudly (the millstones) 


the 
strike 


Agnidhra) to 
for victory (1.e. 


orders 
in order 
to give the Sacrificer victory over his enemies). 
So he (the Sacrificer) keeps away from them 
(i.e. from his enemies) manly vigour and valour. 
He becomes superior to them. 

f) (The Adhvaryu then takes the winnowing 
basket.) He “Rain-grown art thou.””! 
Then, pouring out the threshed rice from the 
mortar into the winnowing basket, and addressing 
the rice, he says: 


Savs: 


“May the rain-grown acknowl- 
edge thee.’’!°6 Verily the plants i.e. the rice 
plants) are rain-grown, and the reeds (i.e. the 
reeds of which the winnowing basket has been 
made) are rain-grown. It is for the success (of 
the rite) (that he utters these formulas). 

The Adhvaryu then winnows the rice, and 
throws the husks on the wtkara, i.e. on the heap 
of rubbish, which is situated on the north side of 
the sacrificial ground. ) 

(Formerly, while the gods, or holy men, were 
performing a sacrifice,) the Raksases attacked 
the sacrifice; they (the gods, or the holy men,) 
warded them off from the cattle by satisfying 
them with the blood (of the victims), (and they 
warded them off) from the plants (by satisfying 
them) with the husks (of the vegetable oblations). 

Throwing the husks on the ufkara) he (the 
Adhvaryu) says: ‘“The Raksas is cleared away, 


the evil spirits are cleared away.” Thus he 


mann 
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says) in order to ward off the Raksases. (Then) 
he says: ‘Thou art the share of the Raksases.’"!"5 
(By saying that) he satisfies the Raksases with 
the husks. (Then) he touches water (i.e. he 
dips his hand into water) for ritual purity. 

(g) (The Adhvaryu then separates the husked 
grains from the unhusked, and) he says: ‘‘Let 
the wind separate you.”’!” 
purifier. 


Verily the wind is a 
(By saying that formula) he (the Adh- 
varyu) purifies them (i.e. the grains of rice). 

(The Adhvaryu then makes the husked grains 
fall from the winnowing basket 


into a pot.) 
These (grains) that 


(fall) from the winnowing 
basket, fall from the atmosphere as it were. 
(Addressing the grains that have fallen into the 
pot,) he says: “Let the god Savitar, of golden 
hands, seize you.’ (Thus he says) for the 
firm establishment (of the grains in the pot), in 
order that the sacrificial substance may not be 
spilled.— (Then) he orders (the Sacrificer’s wife) 
to cleanse (the grains) three times, for the sacri- 
fice is threefold. And it is also for ritual purity 
(i.e in order to make the grains fit for the sacrifice) 
(that he gives that order). 


S26 


a) avadhitam raksé6 ‘vadhita 


arataya ity 
aha, raksasim apahatyai; adityas 


tvag asi ‘ty 
aha, iyam va aditih, asy4 evai ‘nat tvacam karoti; 
prati tva prthivi vetv (corr.: vettv) ity aha 
pratisthityai; purdstat 


praticinagrivam (ittar- 


alomé ‘pastrnati medhyatvaya, tasmat purastat 
pratyancah pasavo médham upatisthante, tas- 
mat prajA mrgam grahukah; vajnéd devébhyo 
nilayata [1], kfsno ripdm krtv4; yat krsnajiné 


havir adhipinasti, yajnad 
prayunkte, haviso ‘skandaya. 

(6) dyavaprthivi saha "stam, té Samyama- 
tram ékam Ahar vyditam Samyamatram ékam 
ahah; divah skambhanir asi prati tv4 ‘dityas 
tvag vetv (corr.: vettv) ity aha, dy4vaprthiv- 
yor vityai; dhisana ‘si parvatya prati tva divah 
skambhanir vetv (corr.: vettv) ity aha, dyé- 
vaprthivyér vidhrtyai [2]; dhisana ‘si parva- 
teyf prati tva paravatir vetv (corr.: vettv) ity 
aha, dy4vaprthivy6r dhrtyai. 


eva tad yajnam 


(c) devasya tva savitth prasava ity aha pra- 
sittyai; aSvinor bahtibhyam ity aha, aSvinau hi 
devanam adhvaryfi 4stéam; piisnéd hastabhyam 


ity aha yatyai; Aadhivapami ‘ty aha, yathade- 


me FS. 3.3. 
Fae fd 
we TS. £1. 
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vatam evai ‘nan Adhivapati; dhanyam asi 
dhinuhi devan ity aha, etaésyva yajuso viryéna 
[3], yavad éka devata kamayate yavad éka, 
tavad ahutih prathate, na hi tad asti, yat tavad 
eva syat, vavaj juhoti. 

(d) pranaya tva ‘panaya tvé ‘ty aha, pranan 
eva yajamane dadhati, dirgham anu prasitim 
Ayuse dham ity aha, 4yur eva ‘smin dadhati; 
antariksad iva va etani praskandanti, yani 
drsadah; dev6 vah savita hiranyapanih prati- 
grhnatv ity aha pratisthitvai, havis6 ‘skandaya; 
dAsamvapanti pimsa ’nani kurutad ity aha med- 
hyatvavya [4 ]. 


[This chapter contains explanations referring 
to the following rites. The Adhvaryu 
again the black antelope skin, shakes it, 


takes 

and 
spreads it on the ground; on the skin he puts the 
peg, on the peg the lower millstone, and on this, 
the upper millstone; then, he pours out the 
grains of rice from the mortar on the lower mill- 
stone, and starts to grind them; then, he orders 
the Sacrificer’s wife to grind. | 


(a) (When the grains of rice have been cleansed 
and washed, the Adhvaryu takes the black 
again, and shaking it) he says: 
“The Raksas is shaken off, the evil spirits are 
shaken off.""""' (Thus he says) in order to drive 
the back.—(The Adhvaryu — then 
spreads the black antelope skin on the ground, 
and) he says: ‘Thou art the skin of Aditi.”"!” 
Aditi is this (earth) indeed. (Consequently, by 
saying that formula,) he makes it (he makes the 
black antelope skin) the skin of this (earth 
He says: ‘‘Let the Earth acknowledge thee.’’'” 
(He says that) in order to give (the skin) a firm 
stand.—He spreads it in the east (i.e. on the east 
side of the sacrificial ground), with its neckpart 
turned to the west, and with the hairy side up- 
wards, in order to make it fit for the sacrifice. 
Therefore, it is in the east and turned to the west 
that the domestic animals (when they are bound 
to the sacrificial post) attend upon the sacrifice. 
And therefore (since the domestic animals at- 
tend upon the sacrifice) people seize (not a 
domestic animal, but) a wild animal (i.e. an 
antelope) (in order to use its skin for the sacri- 
fice).— (It is upon the black antelope skin that 
the Adhvaryu grinds the grains of rice for the 
oblation.) (Formerly) the sacrifice, having as- 
sumed the form of a black antelope, hid itself 


antelope skin 


Raksases 


11 TS. 1.1.6.a. 
12TS, 1.1.6.b. 
13 TS, thidem. 
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from the gods. By the fact that he (the Adh- 
varyu) grinds the sacrificial substance (i.e. the 
grains of rice) upon the black antelope skin, it is 
from the sacrifice indeed that he puts the sacrifice 
in motion. (And it is done) for the non-spilling 
of the sacrificial 
nothing of the 


spilled). 


substance (i.e. in order that 


sacrificial substance may be 


(6) (Vhe Adhvaryu then puts the Samyd, 1.e. 
the peg, on the black antelope skin; then he puts 


the lower millstone on the Samyd, and the upper 
millstone on the lower one. (Formerly, when 
the sky and the earth were 
They went apart the 
'’ one day, and the distance of 
a Samyd one day (1.e. they went apart the dis- 
a Samyd every day (Putting the 

the peg, on the black antelope skin, 
and addressing it,) he (the Adhvaryu) 
“Thou art the supporter of the sky 


l 


of Aditi acknowledge thee.”’!!® 


they were created, 
(joined) together. 
tance of a samya 


dis- 


tance ol 

Samyad, 1.e. 
Savs: 
; let the skin 
(Thus he 
and the earth. 
(Putting the lower millstone on the Samyd. and 
addressing the lower millstone), he 


Savs) 


in order to separate the sky 


“Thou 
art the dhisand (the divine power) of the moun- 
tain. Let the supporter of the sky acknowledge 
thee.’’!'6 


Savs: 


(Thus he says) in order to keep apart 
the sky and the earth. (Putting the upper mill- 
stone on the lower one, and addressing the upper 
millstone,) he says: “Thou art the dhisand (the 
divine power) of the rock. Let the mountain 
acknowledge thee. (Thus he Says for the 
firmness of the sky and the earth (in order to 
make firm the sky and the earth). : 

(c) (The Adhvaryu then pours out the grains 
of rice from the mortar on the lower millstone. ) 
He says: “On the impulse of the god Savitar.”"!* 
(Thus he says) in order to give impulse (to his 
action). 
A$Svins.”"!® (For) the two ASvins indeed were the 
two Adhvaryus of the gods. He says: ‘‘With 
the hands of Piisan.’""° (He says that) for the 
guidance (of his action). He says: “I pour thee 
out.’""! For each deity (in due order) indeed 
he pours out these (grains of rice). 


He says: ‘With the arms of the two 


He says: 
14 According to a commentary of the Katyavana 
Srautastitra, the Samyd, as a measure of length, equals 32 
angulas, i.e. about two feet. 

15 TS, 1.1.6. 

16 TS, 1.1.6.d 

117 TS, 1.1.6.e 

18 TS, 1.1.6.f. 

19 TS. ibtidem 

10 TS. thidem 

121TS, tbidem. 


FULL-MOON AND NEW-MOON SACRIFICES 


“Thou art grain; do satisfy the gods.’ By 
the power of this formula, as much as each deity 
desires, so much does the oblation increase; for 
whatever he (the Adhvaryu) (really) 
that is not as much as that should be 
each deity desires). 


offers, 
(which 


(d) (The Adhvaryu then, pushing the upper 
millstone on the lower millstone, first eastward 
and then westward, grinds the grains of rice, 
and doing so,) he says: ‘‘For out-breathing thee, 
for in-breathing thee (I grind).’""* (By saying 
that) he puts the vital breaths into the Sacri- 
ficer (he gives the vital breaths to the Sacrificer). 
He says: “May I impart long extension to the 
life (of the Sacrificer).’"™ By that) 
he gives him life. (Then he pours the 
ground rice on the black antelope skin.) Verily 
these (grains) that fall from the lower millstone, 
fall from the atmosphere as it were. 


saving 


long 


Pouring 
these grains on the black antelope skin,) he says: 
“Let the god Savitar, of golden hands, seize 
you.”*> (Thus he says) for the firm establish- 
ment (of the grains on the black antelope skin), 
in order that the sacrificial substance may not be 
spilled. 
he s : “Without pouring in (more grains) do 
thou grind, make them fine.” 
order to make 


(Then, addressing the Sacrificer’s wife, 


(Thus he says) in 
the grains of rice) fit for the 
sacrifice. 

3.27 

(a) dhfstir asi brahma vacché ‘ty aha dhftyai, 
Apa ‘gne ‘gnim Aamadam jahi nis kravyadam 
sedhé”’ devayajam vahé ‘ty aha, va evamak- 
ravyat (corr.: eva mat kravyat), tam apahatya, 
médhye ‘gnau kapalam upadadhati; nirdag- 
dham rdkso nirdagdha arataya ity aha, rak- 
samsy eva nirdahati, agnivatvy Utpadadhati, 
asminn eva loké jvétir dhatte, 4ngaram adhi- 
vartayati [1], antariksa eva jy6tir dhatte, 
adityam evA ‘mismil loké jyétir dhatte, jy6- 
tismanto ’sma imé loka bhavanti, ya evam véda; 
dhruvam asi prthivim drmhé ‘ty aha, prthivim 
evai ‘téna drmhati. 

(6) dhartram asy antdriksam drmhé ‘ty aha, 
antariksam evai ‘téna drmhati; dhartinam asi 
divam drmhé ‘ty aha, divam evai 'téna drmhati 
[2]; dharma ‘si diSo drmhé ‘ty aha, diSa evai 

12 TS, 1.1.6.g. 

123 Cf, TS. 1.1.6.h.—It is remarkable that, in the text of 
the Brahmana, the words vydndya ted “for through-breath 
ing thee’ of the text of the TS. are omitted. 

1% TS. 1.1.6.1. 

TS. £.2:6:k. 
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‘téna drimhati, iman evai ‘tair lokan drmbhati, 
dtmhante ‘sma imé lokah prajaya pasibhih, ya 
evam véda. 

(c) triny agre kapalany tipadadhati, traya imé 
lokaih, esim lokanam Aptyai; ékam agre ka- 
palam apadadhati, ékam va agre kapalam 
purusasya sambhavati [3], atha dvé, Atha 
trini, atha catvari, atha ‘stau, tasmad astaka- 
palam ptrusasya yad evam kapalany 
upadadhati, yajnd vai prajdpatih, yajnam eva 
prajApatim sAtiskaroti, atmanam eva tat sam- 
skaroti, tam samskrtam atmanam [4 | amusmil 
loké ‘nu paraiti. 

(d) yad astav 
sammitam; yan 
viraja tat; 
dvadaga [5 
upadadhat 


(liso 


Sirah, 


upadadhati, gayatriya tat 
nava, triveta tat; yad dasa 
ékadaga, tristibha tat; yad 
|, jagatya tat; chandahsammitani sa 
kapalani, ‘mal lokén anuptrvam 
vidhrtyai drmhati; 4atha “yuh pranan 
prajam pasin yajamane dadhati, sajatan 
abhito bahulan karoti. 

(e) eitah sthé ‘ty aha, 
bhfginam 


yad 


asma 


yathayajur evai ‘tat; 
Angirasam tapasa tapyadhvam ity 
‘nani tapasa tapati; tani 
yani gharmé kapalany upacin- 


‘ti catuspadaya rea 


aha, devatanam eval 
tatah samsthite, 
vanti, vedhasa vimuneatl, 
catuspadah pasavah, pastisv ev ‘paristhat prati- 
tisthati [6]. 


[This chapter contains ritual and theological 
explanations referring to the rites which deal 
with the placing of the potsherds on the hearth 
where the sacrificial cakes will be baked, and also 
with the rite that consists in separating these 


potsherds at the conclusion of the sacrifice. | 


(a) (The Adhvaryu then takes the poking- 
stick, and addressing it) he says: “The bold one 
art thou; support the Brahman 


99126 


(the holy power 
of the sacred word). (Thus he says) for 
‘n order to support the sacrifice). 
the poking-stick he then removes two 
from the Garhapatya fire; he 
one of them in the northwest di- 
rection, and he puts the other one on that spot ol 
the hearth where the sacrificial cakes will be 
baked.) ‘“() Agni, drive off the fire 
that eats raw flesh ; send away the corpse-eating 
one: bring hither the fire that makes offerings to 
the gods.” (thus) driven away the 
fire that eats raw flesh, the fire that eats corpses, 
it is on a fire that 


support (1.e. 
With 
burning coals 


throws away 
He says: 


Having 


is fit for the sacrifice that he 


26 TS, 1.1 
WTS. 1.1 


a. 


-b. 
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puts the potsherd (i.e. the central potsherd). 
(Having placed the central potsherd, he puts a 
burning coal on it, and) he says: ‘The Raksas 
is burnt, the evil spirits are burnt." 
that) he burns the Raksases. He places (the 
central potsherd) on a burning coal. (By doing 
that) he puts light into this world (i.e. on the 
earth). Over (the central potsherd) he rolls a 
burning coal (..e. another burning coal). (By 
doing that) he puts light into the atmosphere. 
It is the sun, indeed, he puts as light into yonder 
(heavenly) world. These (three) worlds (the 
earth, the atmosphere, and the heaven) become 
luminous for him who thus knows. 
the central potsherd on the burning 
(the Adhvaryu) says: 
the earth.””* With 
the earth firm. 


(By saying 


(Placing 
coal) he 
“Thou art firm; make firm 
that (formula) he makes 


(b) (Placing a second potsherd east ol 
central one) he says: 


the 
“Thou art a supporter, 
make firm the atmosphere.’"'*” With that (torm- 
ula) he makes the atmosphere firm. 
a third potsherd west ol 


(Placing 
the central one) he 
“Thou art supporting, make firm the 
heaven.” With that (formula) he makes the 
heaven firm. (Placing a fourth potsherd south 
of the central one)" he says: 
port, make firm 
(formula) he 
those 


Says: 


“Thou art a sup- 
the quarters." With that 
makes the quarters firm. With 
(four formulas) he makes (three) 
worlds firm. For him who thus knows, 
worlds are strong with 
offspring. 


these 
these 
(1.e. rich in) cattle and 


(c) First he places three 
worlds are three (1.e. 


‘These 
earth, atmosphere, and 
It is in order to obtain these (three 
worlds (that he first places three potsherds). 

First he places only one potsherd (kapala 

Verily, at first, only one skull-bone (Rapala) ot 
man is produced (when man, as an embryo, is in 
the womb of the mother); then, 
duced); then, three; then, 


potsherds. 


heaven). 


two (are pro- 
then, eight. 
Therefore, the skull of man is composed of eight 
skull-bones (just as the potsherds placed by the 
Adhvaryu are eight). When he (the Adhvaryu, 


the Sacrificer,) 


four; 


acting for thus places the pot- 


sherds,— verily, Prajapati is the sacrifice,—it 1s 


28TS, 1.1. 
19 TS, 1.1. 
10 TS, 1.1. 
at TS, 1.7. 


132 


is 
a. 
ec. 
f. 


au ci 


2’The order in which the potsherds are placed is un- 
certain for Apastamba and Baudhayana do not agree. 
133 TS, 1.1.7.g. 
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the sacrifice, Prajapati, that he makes perfect, 
(and) it is his body (i.e. the body of the Sacri- 
ficer) that, by that, he makes perfect; (and) it is 
this body, which has been (thus) made perfect, 
that he (Prajapati) 
world. 

(d) When he (the Adhvaryu) places eight 
potsherds), that is equal to the Gavyatri-metre 
which consists of eight syllables) ; 
places) nine (potsherds), 


accompanies in yonder 


when (he 
that is equal to the 
Trivrt-stoma (which consists of three times three 
verses) ; when (he places) ten , that is 
equal to the Viraj-metre (which consists of ten 
syllables); when 


potsherds 


he places) eleven (potsherds), 
that is equal to the Tristubh-metre (which con- 
sists ol svllables 
potsherds ’ 
which 


eleven when (he places) 
that is equal to the Jagati- 
consists of twelve syllables). 
that they 
the Adh- 
makes firm, in regular order, these (three 
and the quarters, in that they 
stand apart; and he gives long life, vital breaths, 
offspring and cattle to the Sacrificer; and he 


surrounds him with many kinsmen. 


twelve 
metre 
Placing the potsherds 
are) equal to the 
varvu 

worlds, 


in such a way 
various) metres, he 


order 


é Placing the last potsherd, and addressing 
them all 
This 1.e. 


he savs: ‘‘You are forming a laver.”’ 

the meaning of this) is according to the 
the TS. Phe Adhvaryu then puts 
some burning coals on the potsherds, in order to 
make them very hot for the baking of the sacrifi- 


cial cakes, and doing so 


text (ol 


he savs: “Be ve heated 
with the heat of the Bhrgus and the Angirases.”’ 

Verily it is with the heat of the deities that he 
heats these potsherds later), at 
the conclusion of the separates 
these potsherds with the stanza which consists 
ol tour padas, 


Phen (i.e. 
sacrifice), he 
namely :) ‘The potsherds which 
wise men gather together (to form a 
the heat of the fire, 
ianship. 


laver) on 
these are in Pasan’s guard- 
Let Indra and Vavu set them tree. )'"!** 


Cattle are tour-footed 


just as this stanza 1s 


consisting of four padas , When 
it ison cattle that he (the 
afterwards, establishes himself (i.e. 
establishes his pre sperity 


Consequently 
this stanza is rec ited, 
Sacrificer 


332-8 


a) devasya tva savitth prasava ity aha pra- 


sitvai, aSvinor bahtibhvam ity aha, asvinau hi 


devanam adhvaryai 4stam, ptisnd hastabhyam 


7.h 


1.1 
1.1 
1.1 


FULL-MOON AND NEW-MOON SACRIFICES 


itv aha yatyai, samvapami ‘ty aha, vathade- 
vatam evai ‘nani samvapati. 

(b) sam Apo adbhir agmata sém dsadhayo 
rasené ‘ty aha, Apo va ésadhir jinvanti, 6dsadhayo 
"po jinvanti, anya va etasam anyA jinvanti [1 ], 
tasmad evam aha; sam revatir jagatibhir ma- 
dhumatir madhumatibhih srjvadhvam ity aha, 
apo vai revatih, pasavo jagatih, désadhayo 
madhumatih, 4pa dsadhih pasiin, tan eva ‘sma 
ekadha samstjya, madhumatah karoti; adbhyah 
pari prajatah stha sam adbhih prevadhvam iti 
paryaplavayati, vatha sivrsta imam anuvisftva 
[2], 4pa dsadhir mahayanti, tadfg eva tat; 
janayatyal tva samyaumi ‘ty aha, praja evai 
‘téna dadhara; agnave tva ‘'gnis6mabhyam ity 
aha vy4vrttvai; makhasva Siro ‘si ‘tv aha, vajn6 
vai makhah, tasvai ‘tac chirah, vat purodasah, 
tasmad evam aha [3 

c) gharmo ‘si viSvayvur ity aha, visSvam eva 
"vur vajamane dadhati, uri prathasvo ‘ri te 
vajnapatih prathatam ity aha, yajamanam eva 
prajava pastbhih prathayati; tvacam grhnisvé 
ty aha, sarvam evai ‘nam satanum karoti; atha 
‘pa aniya parimarsti, mamsa eva tat tvacam 
dadhati, tasmat tvacd mamsam channdm. 
‘Santah [4], ardhamasé- 
vat purodaSah, sa iSvard 
yajamanam Suca ‘pradahah (corr.: Suca 


(7) gharmé va esé 
‘rdhamase pravrjvate, 
prad- 
ahah), paryvagni karoti, paSim evai ‘nam akah, 
Santva Apradahava, 
Avrd dhi yajnah, apahatyai; 
antaritam rakso ‘ntarita arataya itv aha [5] 


trih paryagni karoti, try- 
atho raksasam 
raksasam antarhitvai; purodasam va adhiSritam 
raksamsv ajighamsan, divi nako n4ama_ ‘gni 
raksoha, sa eva ‘smad raksamsy Apahan; devas 
tva savita Srapavatv ity aha, savitfprasiita eval 
‘nam Srapavati, varsisthe adhi naka ity 
apahatvyat; 
‘tidhag ity 
raksasvé ‘ty 


aha, 

ma 
havyam 
avidahantah 
vajhnam eva hav- 
imsy abhivyahftva pratanute; purorticam Aavi- 
dahava Sftyai karoti. 


raksasam agnis te 
‘natidahaya ; 
guptvai [6 
‘ti vacam visrjate; 


tantivam 
aha agne 
aha, 
Srapayaté 


e) mastisko vai purodaSah, tam yan na 
‘bhivasayvet, avir mastiskah syat; abhivasayati, 
tasmad gttha mastiskah; bhasmana ‘bhivasavati 
tasman mamséna_ ‘sthi 
‘bhivasavati, tasmat 

akhalatibhavuko 


channam [7 vedéna 


kéSath channam, 
veda. 

na ‘vajuskam 

abhivasyah, vrthe ‘va svat, iSvara yajamanasva 


Siras 
bhavati, va evam 


pasor vai pratima purodasah, sa 


paSavah prametoh; sam brahmana prceyasvé ‘ty 
aha, pranad vai brahma [8], pranah pasavah, 


pranair eva pasin samprnakti, na pramayuka 
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bhavanti; yajamano vai purodaSah, praja pasa- 
vah ptrisam; yad evam abhivasdyati, yaja- 
manam eva prajaya paStbhih sdmardhayati. 

(f) deva vai havir bhrtva (?) (corr.: mrtva ?) 
‘bruvan, kasminn idaém mraksyamaha iti; so 
‘gnir abravit [9 ], mayi tandh sam nidhaddhvam, 
aham vas tam janayisyami, yasmin mraksyadhva 
iti; té deva agnau tantih sam nyadadhata, tas- 
mad ahuh, agnih sarva devata iti; s6 'hgarena 
‘pah, abhyapatayat (corr.: "pd "bhyapatayat), 
tata ekatd ‘jayata; sa dvitivam abhyapatayat 
[10], tato dvitO ‘jayata; sa trtivam abhyapat- 
vat, tatas tritd ‘jayata; yad adbhy6é ‘jayanta, 
tad apyanam apyatvam; yad atmabhy6é ‘jay- 
anta, tad atmyanam atmyatvam. té deva apy- 
ésv amrjata, apya amrjata_ stryabhyudite, 
siryvabhyuditah saryabhinimrukte [11], stary- 
abhinimruktah kunakhini, kunakhi Syavadati, 
Syavadann agradidhisau, agradidhisth parivitté, 
parivittO virahani, viraha brahmahani, tad bra- 
hmahanam na 'tyacyavata.—antarvedi ninayaty 
Avaruddhyai; tlmukena ‘bhigrhnati Srtatvaya, 
Srtakama iva hi devah [12 ]. 


[This chapter contains ritual and theological 
explanations referring to the preparation of the 
sacrificial cakes. The Adhvaryu stirs the ground 
rice in water; he makes a ball of dough; he 
spreads the ball of dough on the potsherds; he 
shapes the sacrificial cake; he pours water on it; 
he carries a fire brand round it; he heats the 
upper side of the cake; he holds burning Darbha 
grass over it; he orders the Agnidhra to bake it; 
he puts ashes upon it.—The last part of the 
chapter deals with the rites that consist in 
with the sword, three lines 
inside the place where the vedi will be prepared, 
and in pouring over them the water libations 
called Apyas. ] 


drawing, wooden 


(a) (The Adhvaryu then pours the ground 
grains of rice into a dish on which he has laid 
the two strainers, and doing so) he says: ‘On 
the impulse of the god Savitar.”’ (Thus he 
says) in order to give impulse (to his action). 
He says: ‘‘With the arms of the two ASvins.’’!** 


The two ASvins indeed were the two Adhvaryus 


of the gods. He 
Piisan.”"" 


“With the hands of 
(He says that) for the guidance (of 
He says: “I pour (you) together.’’"" 


Says: 


, 


his action). 
et TS, 4.1,6.4. 
138 TS, tbidem. 
139 TS, ibidem, 
10 TS, 1.1.8.a. 
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For each deity (in due order), indeed, he pours 
together these (ground grains of rice). 

(6) (The Adhvaryu then pours together, on 
the ground grains of rice, the pranita-waters and 
the madanti-waters, i.e. the waters that have 
been previously heated; and doing so) he says: 
“The waters have joined with the waters, the 
plants with sap.’”""! Verily the waters quicken 
the plants, and the plants quicken the waters. 
The ones quicken the others (they quicken each 
other). That is the reason why he thus says. 
(Then) he “Join ve rich ones with the 
moving ones, sweet with the sweet.’’!” 
Verily the rich ones are the waters, the moving 


SaVS: 


ones 


ones are the cows, and the sweet ones are the 
plants. (So, with that formula,) joining  to- 
gether the waters, the plants and the cows for 
him (i.e. for the Sacrificer), he (the Adhvaryu 
makes them (all) (Then 
formula: “From the waters ve 
united with the waters,’’!* 
grains of rice in the water). 


sweet. with the 


are born, be 
he stirs (the ground 
Just as, when there 
is a good rain, the waters, streaming over these 
(grains), make the plants grow, just like that is 
that (which the Adhvaryu does).—(Then, ad- 
dressing the mixture, i.e. the dough that will 
become the sacrificial cake,) he says: ‘‘For gener- 
ation I unite thee.” With that (formula) he 
supports the offspring (of the Sacrificer).— (The 
Adhvaryu then makes a ball with the dough, he 
divides it into two balls, and touches them; and 
addressing first one ball, and then the other,) he 
savs: ‘“‘For Agni thee; for Agni and Soma 
(thee). (Thus he says) in order to separate 
(the two shares). (Addressing the ball of 
dough,) he “Thou art the head of 
Makha.’’""* Verily Makha is the sacrifice; and 
the sacrificial cake is its head. That is 
reason why he thus says. 

(c) (The Adhvaryu then puts one of the two 
balls, i.e. the one which belongs to Agni, on the 
eight potsherds, on the fire, and doing so,) he 
‘Thou art 


Savs: 


the 


says: the cauldron that contains all 
life.’""7 (With that formula) he puts all life 
(i.e. full life) into the (Then he 
spreads the ball of dough on the potsherds, and 


doing so) he says: ‘‘Do thou spread widely; let 


Sacrificer. 


4 TS. 1.1.8.b. 
2 TS. 1.1.8.c. 
48'TS, 1.1.8.4. 
M4 TS. 1.1.8.€. 
45 TS, 
46 TS, 
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the lord of the sacrifice spread widely." (With 
that formula) he causes the Sacrificer to spread 
(i.e. to prosper) with offspring and cattle. 

(The Adhvaryu then shapes the sacrificial cake 
into the form of a tortoise, of the size of a horse’s 
hoof, but not too broad, and) he says: ‘“Take a 
skin.”""% (By saying that) he gives a body to 
the whole of it (i.e. of the cake). 
water (on it), he washes it. 
skin on the flesh (of it). 
(in this world 

(d) Verily 


cake 


; 


Then, pouring 
By that he puts a 
That is the reason why 
the flesh is covered with the skin. 
this (namely the. sacrificial 
is heat, unabated, (for) it is put on the fire 
fortnight,—this. sacrificial cake. It is 
liable to burn the Sacrificer with its heat. He 
(the Adhvaryu) round it. 
Verily, he has made it a sacrificial 
animal (for this rite, the paryagni, is performed 
for the victim at the animal sacrifice). 


one 
ever\ 
firebrand 


carries a 
(by doing that 


(He does 
that) for appeasement, for not burning (i.e. in 
order that the Sacrificer may not be burnt). 
Three times he carries the firebrand round it, for 
the sacrifice is threefold. And (he does that) 
also in order to drive away the Raksases. He 
savs: ‘“The Raksas is expelled, the evil spirits 
are expelled.””! (Thus he says) for the disap- 
the The Adhvarvu 
then heats the upper side of the sacrificial cake 
with firebrands, and holds burning Darbha grass 
over it. kormerly) the Raksases wished to 
destroy the sacrificial cake that had already been 
put on the fire. (Now) the fire that is in heaven 
and that is called the Firmament, is the destrover 
of the Raksases. That (fire) drove the Raksases 
sacrificial cake). 


pearance of Raksases. 


away from this 


(Heating the 
upper side of the sacrificial cake with firebrands) 
he (the Adhvarvu) savs: 
bake thee.’"!®! 


“Let the god Savitar 
Verily he (the Adhvaryu) bakes 
that sacrificial cake as one impelled by Savitar. 
He says: “in the highest firmament.’’!®?)) (Thus 
in order to drive away the Raksases 
for the firmament is the destrover of the Rak- 


SaASCS). 


he savs) 


Then, holding burning Darbha grass 
over the sacrificial cake,) he says: ‘‘May Agni 
not burn thy Thus he 
savs) the fire may not burn 
much (the sacrificial cake). Then he says: “O 
Agni, guard Thus he 


much body." !*8 


in order that 


too 


too 
the offering.” Says) 
48 TS. 
ors 
1 TS. 
lS. 
2 TS. ibidem. 
8 TS. 1.1.8.n. 
4 TS. 1.1.8.0 
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for the protection (of the sacrificial cake). 
(Then, addressing the Agnidhra and his assist- 
ants, and) saying: ‘‘Do ve bake it without burn- 
ing it,”’ he releases his voice. (The Agnidhra 
then bakes thoroughly the sacrificial cake.) 
By addressing the offerings he (the Adhvaryu) 
spreads out (displays) the sacrifice. He makes 
the injunction (addressed to the Agnidhra and 
his assistants) in order that the cake may not be 
burnt, (and) in order that it may be thoroughly 
baked. 

e) (The Adhvaryu then puts ashes mixed 
with hot coals upon the sacrificial cake.) Verily 
the sacrificial cake is the brain. If he (the Adh- 
varvu) should not cover it (i.e. the cake), the 
would be visible. He (the Adhvaryu) 
- the cake). That is the reason why 
the brain is hidden. 
with ashes. 


brain 
covers it (1. 
. the cake) 
That is the reason why the bone 
i.e. the bony frame of the head) is covered with 
flesh. the sacrificial cake with ashes 
by means of the veda 


He covers it (1.e 


I le covers 
(i.e. the tuft of strong grass 
used to sw eep the fire place : Phat is the reason 
why the head is covered with hair. He is not 
liable to bald-headed, he who thus 
knows.—-Verily the sacrificial cake is an image 
of the sacrificial animal (for a 
carried round it firebrand 
round the sacrificial animal). 
with ashes 
would be 


become 


firebrand is 
just as a is carried 
It should not be 
without a formula, (for 
in vain as it were, 
the cattle of the Sacrificer would be lable 
to be destroved. He 


covered 
then) it offered 
and) 
the Adhvarvu, addressing 
savs: ‘Be united with the 
Brahman (the holy power of the sacred word).”"!°® 
Verily the Brahman islife, and cattle (represented 
by the sacrificial cake) are life. 
by uttering that formula,) he 
unites cattle with 


the sacrificial cake, 


(Consequently, 
(the Adhvaryu) 
life, and the cattle (of the 
Sacrificer) are not liable to destruction (i.e. do 
not die away). (Further) the sacrificial cake is 
i the Sacrificer, and the ashes are 
(i.e. represent) his offspring and his cattle. 
When he (the Adhvaryu) thus covers (the sacri- 
ficial cake with ashes), he indeed furnishes the 
Sacrificer with offspring and cattle. 


(1.e€ represents) 


(f) [The Adhvaryu then pours together the 
water with which the dish has been rinsed and 
the water in which he has washed his fingers ; and 
he draws, with the wooden sword, three lines, 
from west to east, inside the vedi, or rather inside 
the place where the vedi will be later prepared. 


185 TS, 1.1.8.p. 








i) 
w 
oC 


Then, he pours out the water over each of the 
three lines; the first time with the formula: ‘“To 
Ekata, svaha!’’ the second time, with: ‘To 
Dvita, svaha!”’ the third time, with: ‘To Trita, 
svaha!”’ three called the 
Apyas. | 


These deities are 

(Formerly) the gods having crushed (?)!°* the 
sacrificial substance (i.e grains of rice or other 
grains) (and havirig, by doing so, committed a 
sin) said: “Upon whom shall we now wipe off 
(the sin) from ourselves?” Agni then said: 
“Put your bodies together into me. I shall 
produce for you that one upon whom you will 
wipe off (the sin) from yourselves.” The gods 
then put their bodies together into Agni. And 
that is the reason why people say that Agni is 
all the deities. He (Agni) threw a burning coal 
the waters; therefrom Ekata was born. 
He threw (a burning coal) a second time (upon 
the waters); therefrom Dvita was born. He 
threw (a burning coal) a third time (upon the 
waters); therefrom Trita was born. Since they 
those three) were born from the waters 
(ap-), therefore they are called Apyas. Since 
they were born from the bodies (dtman-) (of the 
vods), therefore they are called Atmyas. The 
gods wiped off (the sin) from themselves upon 
the Apvas. 


upon 


(i.e. 


The Apyas wiped it off upon the 
man upon whom (while he is still sleeping) the 
sun has risen. The man upon whom (while he 
is still sleeping) the sun has risen, wiped it off 
upon the man upon whom (while he is already 
sleeping) the sun has set. The man upon whom 
6 The reading bhrtvd (“having brought"’) is possible but 
doubtful. I am inclined to believe that we should 
read mrtv@ which could be considered 
mrnati ‘‘to crush,” 


very 
as the gerund of 
a 

Just as vrted is the gerund of vrnoti and 
, | think that mrtv@ may be the gerund of mrnati 
gerund of And mrtvi “having 
crushed” would provide a much better meaning in the text, 
for the bringing of the sacrificial substance is certainly not 


ot vrnat 


as well as the mryate. 


a sin ora fault, but the crushing of the sacrificial substance, 
i.e. the grains, was considered to be an injury, i.e. a sin. 
Cf. Sat.-Br. 1.2.2.11: “for whatever in this (rice-offering) 
they either injure or tear asunder in the threshing or grind- 
ing of it, that he thereby expiates with water.” 
the opinion of Prot 
rection of the 


Here is 
Louis Renou about the proposed cor- 
text: “Oui, je crois qu'on peut risquer une 


formation telle que mrtva de mrnati, pour la langue des 


riche en “innovations,” 


surtout, On 


Brahmanas, qui est dans les 


formes verbales 


évidemment 
plutét *martva comme on a firtvd, mais ce type de racines a 


hésité entre les formes dissyllabiques et les formes usuelles, 


attendrait 


comme le montre le cas de vrtvd, que vous citez vous-méme. 

Je crois qu'on peut done risquer cette correction, d'ail- 
leurs paléographiquement minime.’’--See my 
this conjecture in JAOS, 76, 187 


article on 
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(while he is already sleeping) the sun has set, 
wiped it off upon the man who has ugly (or 
sickly) nails. The man who has ugly nails 
wiped it off upon the man who has brown teeth. 
The man who has brown teeth, wiped it off upon 
the man who has taken as a wife a woman whose 
elder sister is not yet married. The man who 
has taken as a wife a woman whose elder sister 
is not vet married, wiped it off upon the man who 
is not married while his younger brother is al- 
ready married. The man who is not married 
while his younger brother is already married, 
wiped it off upon the murderer of a man. The 
murderer of a man wiped it off upon the murderer 
of a Brahmana. Beyond the murderer of a 
Brahmana that (i.e. the sin) did not go. 

(When the Adhvaryu makes the three obla- 
tions of water to Ekata, Dvita, and Trita,) he 
pours out (the water) inside the vedi, for obtain- 
ment (i.e. in order to obtain, for the Sacrificer, 
the beneficent effect of that purifying water). 
He takes hold of that water by means of a fire- 
brand (i.e. he holds a firebrand over that water 
that has been poured out), in order to bestow on 
it the quality of that which has been boiled, for 
the gods are fond of that which has been boiled. 
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(a) devasya tva savitth prasava iti sphyam 
adatte prasityai; aSvinor bahtibhyam ity aha, 
aSvinau hi devanam adhvaryii 4stam; piisndé 
hastabhyam ity aha vatvai, Adada_ indrasya 
(corr.: Adade; indrasya) bahtr asi daksina ity 
aha, indriyam eva yvajamane dadhati; sahasra- 
bhrstih Satateja ity aha, ripam eva ‘syai ‘tan 
mahimanam vyacaste; vayuir asi tigmateja ity 
aha, téjo vai vayth [1], téja eva ’smin dadhati. 

(b) visad vai namasura (read: nama “'sura 
asit, sO ’bibhet, yajnéna ma deva abhibhavisy- 
anti ‘ti, sa prthivim abhyavamit, sa’ medhya 
‘bhavat, atho vad indro vrtram ahan, tasva 
I6hitam prthivim anu vyadhavat, sd ‘medhya 
‘bhavat; prthivi devayajani ‘ty aha [2], méd- 
hyam evai ‘nam devayajanim karoti; 6sadhyas 
te mailam ma himsisam ity 
Ahimsavai. 


aha, Osadhinam 

(c) vrajam gaccha gosthanam ity aha, chan- 
damsi vai vraj6 gosthanah, chandamsy eva 
‘smai vrajam gosthanam karoti; varsatu_ te 
dyaur ity aha, vrstir vai dyauh, vrstim eva 
‘varundhe, badhana deva savitah paramasyam 


paravati ‘ty aha [3], dvau vava ptrusau, yam 
cai ‘va dvésti, vaS cai ‘nam dvésti, tav ubhau 
badhnati paramasyam paravati; Saténa paSaih, 
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yO ‘sman dvésti vam ca vayam dvismas, tam 
ato ma maug ity aha ‘nimruktyai (corr.: ‘nir- 
muktyai). 

(d) ararur vai namasura (read: nama ‘’sura) 
asit, sa prthivvam tpamlupto ‘Savat, tam deva 
Apahato ‘raruh prthivy4 iti prthivya apaghnan, 
bhratrvyvo va araruh, apahato ‘raruh prthivya 
iti vad Aha [4], bhratrvvam eva prthivyd Apa- 
hanti; té ‘manyanta, divam v4 aydém itah pati- 
svati ‘ti, tam ararus te divam ma skan iti divah 
parvabadhanta, bhratrvyo va araruh, ararus te 
divam ma skan iti yad dha, bhratrvvam eva 
divah paribadhate, stambayajtir harati, prthivva 
eva bhratrvvam apahanti, dvitivam harati [5], 
antariksad evai ‘nam Apahanti, trtiva®m harati, 
diva evai ‘nam Apahanti, tiisnim caturtham 
harati, Aparimitad evai ‘nam apahanti. 

e) Asuranam va ivam agra asit; yavad Asinah 
parapasvati, tavad devanam; té deva abruvan, 
Astv eva no 'svam api ‘ti [6], kvam no dasvathé 
‘ti; vavat svavam parigrhnithé ‘ti; té vasavas 
tvé ‘ti daksinatah parvagrhnan; rudras tvé ‘ti 
pascat; aditvas tvé ‘ty uttaratah; té ‘gnina 
pranco ‘jayvan, vasubhir daksina, rudraih praty- 
Aancah, adityvair tidancah; 
védim parigrhnanti [7 ] 
*sva bhratrvvo bhavati. 


1 


vasvai ‘vam_ vidtiso 
bhavaty atmana, para 


devasva savitth sava ity aha prasitvyai; 


karma krnvanti vedhdsa ity aha, isitam hi 
karma krivate; prthivvai médhvam ca 'medh- 
yam ca 


vvidakramatam, pracinam udicinam 


médhyam, praticinam daksina ‘medhyam; pra- 
cim Udicim pravanam karoti, médhyam evai 
‘nam devavajanim karoti [8 ]; prafeau vedyam- 
sav unnavyati, 


ahavanivasva parigrhityal, pra- 


ticl Sréni, garhapatvasva atho 


mithunatvayva. 
g) uddhanti, ‘sva amedhyam, tad 


Apahanti; uddhanti, tasmad d6sadhayah_ para- 
bhavanti [9 


parigrhityai, 


vad eva 
mialam chinatti, bhratrvvasvai 
‘va mialam chinatti; milam va atitisthad rak- 
samsy Ani ‘tpipate; vad chindyat, 
kunakhinih prajah syuh; sphvéna_ chinatti, 
vajro vai sphyah, vajrenai ‘va vajnad raksamsy 
apahanti; pitrdevatva ‘tikhata, iyatim khanati 
10], prajapatina vajnamukhéna 
véedir devébhyo — nilavata, 


dhastena 


sammitam ; 
tim = caturangulé 
‘nvavindan, tasmac caturangulam khéya; catur- 
angulam khanati, caturangulé hy ésadhayah 
pratitisthanti; @ pratisthavai 
manam pratistham 
karoti, 


khanati, 
gamavati: 
devavajanasval 


vaja- 
eva daksinaté 
varsiyasim 


akah [11 


(h) putrisavatim 


‘va riipam 


karoti, praja vai pasdavah 
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purisam, prajayai ‘vai ‘nam pasubhih purisa- 
vantam karoti; ttaram parigraham  parigrh- 
nati; etavati vai prthivi, y4vati védih; tasya 
etavata eva bhratrvyam_ nirbhajva, 
littaram parigraham parigrhnati. 


atmana 


(1) rtam asy rtasadanam asy rtaSrir asi 'ty 
aha, yathayajir evai ‘tat [12]; kriram iva va 
etat karoti, vad védim karéti; dha asi svadha 
asi ‘ti yovupyate Santyai, urvi ca ’si 


vasvi ca 
a \ 


aha, urvim evai ‘nam vasvim_ karoti; 
pura krirasya vistpo virapSinn ity aha medhyat- 
vaya; udadaya prthivim jiradanur vam airavan 
candramasi svadhabhir ity aha, vad eva ‘sya 
amedhyam, tad apahatva, médhyam devaya- 
janim krtva [13], vad adds candramasi médh- 
vam, tad asy4m érayati; tam dhiraso anudrsva 
vajanta ity aha ‘nukhyatvai. 

(7) proksanir 4sadaya, idhmabarhir tipasadava, 
sruvam ca sriicas ca sammrddhi, patnim sam- 
nahya, Ajyeno ‘déhi ‘ty aha ‘nupirvatavai; 
proksanir 4sadayati, 4po vai raksoghnih [14 ], 
raksasam Apahatyai; sphydsya vartmant sad- 
ayati, 
valah, 


vajhasva samtatvai; uvaca ha ‘sito dai- 
etavatir vi amtsmil loka Apa Asan, 
vavatih préksanir iti, tasmad bahvir asadvah; 
sphvam udasyvan, vam dvisvat 


tam dhvavet, 
Sucai ‘vai ‘nam arpavati [15 | 


[This chapter deals with the preparation of 
the vedi. It contains ritual and theological ex- 
planations referring to the following rites. The 
\dhvaryu takes the wooden sword, and sharpens 
it. Then the called stambayajus 
takes place. The Adhvaryu puts Darbha grass 
inside the place where the vedi is to be prepared, 
and strikes it with the sword. 


ceremony 


\long with the 


Darbha grass that has thus been cut, he takes up 
the loose earth that has been dug up bv the 
sword, he carries it away, and throws it on the 


utkara (i.e. the heap of rubbish 


repeated three times. 


This rite is 
After that, the two en- 
closing lines of the vedi are drawn: the vedi is 
dug out, and smoothed with the wooden sword. 
Phe Adhvaryu then orders the Agnidhra to put 
down sprinkling-water, fuel and sacrificial grass 
on the we di, to Wipe the sacrificial spoons, to gird 
the Sacrificer’s wilt 
Finally, he 
utkara. | 


(a) He (the Adhvaryu) takes the wooden 
sword, saying: “On the impulse of the god Savi- 
tar.”’ (He says that) in order to give impulse 
(to his action). “With the arms of the 
two ASvins.”” The two Asvins, indeed, were the 


, and to bring clarified butter. 


throws the the 


W OC den sword on 


He says: 
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“With 
(He says that) for the 
action). He “T take 
(Addressing the wooden sword) he 
“Thou art Indra’s right arm.” (By 
saying that) he gives virile power to the Sacri- 
ficer. He says: “(Thou art Indra’s right arm) 
with a thousand spikes, with a hundred edges.’’!®? 
By saying that he declares the aspect, the great- 
(The Adh- 


varyu then sharpens the wooden sword with 


two Adhvaryus of the gods. 
the hands of Pisan.”’ 
guidance (of his 
(thee).”"!57 


He says: 
Says: 


SaVvs: 


ness of it (i.e. of the wooden sword). 


Darbha grass, and so doing) he says: ‘‘Thou art 


the sharp-edged wind.’’!® Verily the wind is a 
(So, by uttering that formula,) he 


(the Adhvaryu) gives it (i.e 


sharp edge. 
. the wooden sword) 
a sharp edge. 

(b) (The Adhvaryu then puts Darbha grass 
inside the place where the vedi will be prepared, 
and strikes it with the wooden sword.)—There 
was an Asura, Visad by name. He was afraid, 
thinking: ‘‘By means of the sacrifice the gods 
will overcome me.” Hespat upon theearth. It 
became impure (i.e. unfit for the performance of 
the sacrifice). And when Indra slew Vrtra, the 
blood of this one flowed along the earth, (and) 
(When the Adhvaryu 
strikes the Darbha grass that he has put on the 
ground, 


the earth became impure. 


he says: ““O earth, whereon the sacrifice 


is to be offered to the gods.”"!"' (By saving that) 
he makes this (earth) whereon the sacrifice is to 
be offered, fit for the performance of the sacri- 
fice. ‘Let harm the root of 
thy plant.” (Thus he says) in order to avoid 
harming the plants. 

(c) (The Adhvaryu then takes up, along with 
the Darbha grass that has been cut, the loose 
earth that the 
sword, and carrying it away,) he says: “ 
fold where the 
where the cows are, is the sacred metres.'® 
(And by that formula) he (the Adh- 
varyu) causes the fold where the cows are, to be 
the sacred metres for the benefit of him (i.e. the 
Sacrificer).— (The Adhvaryu then looks at the 


He savs: me not 


62 


has been dug up by wooden 
Go to the 
the fold 


cows are.’’'® Verily 


saving 


place where the vedi is to be prepared, or at the 


Sacrificer, and) he says: ‘‘May, the sky rain for 
TS. 3.5.94. 
TS. 1.3.95. 
59 TS. tbidem. 
PS: £.4:9.c. 
FS.. 1.4.9-d. 
lS, ibidem. 
eS Ta. FAS L. 
For gosthana ‘‘serving as an abode for the cows” 


may 
also mean “serving as an abode for the prayers.” 
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thee.””'® Verily the sky is rain. (So, by saying 
that formula) he obtains rain. (He then throws 
on the utkara, i.e. the heap of rubbish that lies 
on the north side of the sacrificial ground, the 
loose earth that has been dug up by the wooden 
sword, and so doing,) he says: ‘‘Bind thou, O god 
Savitar, in the furthest distance,—’'!®® Verily 
there are two persons: he whom he (the Sacri- 
ficer) hates, and he who hates him (i.e. the Sacri- 
ficer). (By saving that formula) he (the Adh- 
varyu) binds them both in the furthest distance. 
He says: “with a hundred fetters, 
hates us, and him whom we hate 
him from there.”’'®? (Thus he says) in order to 
prevent the release (of them both). 

(d) [When the Adhvaryu takes up the 
Darbha grass and the loose earth that has been 
dug out by the sword, he 
formula referring to the Asura Araru. | 

There was an Asura, Araru by name. He lay 
hidden on the earth. By “Araru is 
driven away from the earth,’ the gods drove him 
away from the earth. Verily the 
(Consequently) when he (the Adh- 
“Araru is driven away trom the 
earth,’’'® it is the enemy (of the Sacrificer) that 
he (the Adhvaryu) drives away from the earth. 
They (the gods) thought: ‘“‘He (i.e Araru) will 
fly from here to heaven.” By saving: ‘‘Let not 
Araru jump to heaven for thy sake,”’ they ex- 
cluded him from heaven. Verily Araru is the 
enemy. (Consequently,) when he (the A 


him who 
- do not release 


wooden recites a 


saving: 


Araru is 
enemy. 
varyu) 


Savs: 


Agni- 
dhra, covering with both hands the loose earth 
that has been thrown on the utkara,) says: ‘Let 
not Araru jump to heaven for thy sake,’’'® it is 
the enemy (of the Sacrificer) that he (the Agni- 
dhra) from heaven..-He (the Adh- 
varyu) takes up the (first) stambayajus (i.e the 
first grass-bush).!*" 


excludes 


So he drives the enemy (of 
the Sacrificer) away from the earth. He takes 
up a second one. So he drives him away from 
the atmosphere. He takes up a third one. So 
he drives him away from heaven. Silently (i.e. 
without a formula) he takes up a fourth one. 
So he drives him away from that which is un- 
limited. 


To. 1:13.98. 

166 TS. 1.1.9.h. 

167 TS, thidem. 

168 TS, 1.1.9.1. 

"To. SA. 

170 Stambayajus is the name of the ceremony which con- 
sists in throwing away a grass-bush after cutting it with the 
wooden sword, along with the recitation of formulas; but 
it also designates the grass-bush itself. 
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(e) [The Adhvaryu then draws the first en- 
closing line of the vedi by means of the wooden 
sword, to the accompaniment of formulas; in the 
south he draws the line towards east; in the west, 
he draws it towards north; in the north, he draws 
it towards east. | 

In the beginning, this 
Asuras. 


(earth) belonged to the 
As much as someone, when he is sitting, 
sees (of it Be (only ) SO much belonged to the gods. 
the Asuras): ‘‘Let us also 
(a share) in this (earth What will you 
give to us?’’—(And the Asuras answered:) ‘‘As 
much as you yourselves will enclose (of it).”’ 

(Then) they enclosed it on the south 
side, by saving: “Let the Vasus (enclose) thee 
(with the Gayatri metre).’"!7! 
the 


The gods said (to 
have 


the ue ds 


By saving :) ‘‘Let 
(enclose with the Tristubh 
metre),’!” (they enclosed it) on the west side. 
(By “Let the Aditvas 
with the Jagati metre) ,"! 
the north side. 


Rudras thee 


saving: thee 


they enclosed it) on 


enclose) 


(So) by Agni they conquered in 
the Vasus 
the in the 
west; by the Aditvas (they conquered) in the 
north. He tor whom, if he thus knows, they 
(the Adhvaryu and 


the east; by 
south; by 


they conquered) in the 


Rudras (they conquered 


his assistants) enclose the 
vedi, he prospers in his own self, (and) his enemy 
perishes. 

f) (The Adhvaryu then, with his assistants, 
digs out the vedi with the wooden sword. | 

He (the Adhvaryu) says: 
the god Savitar.’"!” 


“On the impulse of 
He savs that) in order to 
“The 
Verily it is after 
it has been impelled that the rite is performed. 
Formerly) the part of the earth that is fit for 
sacrifice and the part of it that is unfit for sacri- 
fice separated. What is in the east 
is in the north, is fit for sacrifice 
west (and) what is in the south, is unfit for sacri- 
fice. He (the Adhvaryu the 
vedi) sloping towards east and sloping towards 
north. (So) he makes. that the ved?) 
whereon the sacrifice is to be offered to the gods, 
fit for the performance of the sacrifice. 


vive impulse (to his action He says: 


wise ones pertorm the rite." 


and) what 
‘ what is in the 


makes it 1.e, 
(1.e. 


‘Towards 
the east he extends the two shoulders of the vedi 
for the embracing of the Ahavanivya fire (i.e. in 
order that the vedi, who is a female, may embrace 


that sacred fire, who is a male). Towards the 
‘TS. t.8:Ss. 

172 TS, tbidem. 

173 TS, tbidem. 

a8 TS 1S: 

178 TS, ibidem. 
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west he extends the two hips (of the vedz) for the 
clasping of the Garhapatya fire (i.e. in order that 
the vedi, like a female with her thighs, may clasp 
the Garhapatya) ; and also for copulation (i.e. in 
order to produce the copulation ot the vedi with 
the sacred fire). 

g) He turns up (the earth). 
he removes what is impure (of it). He turns up 
(the earth). Thereby the herbs perish. He 
cuts off the root (of them). (By doing that) he 
cuts off the root (i.e. the support) ol the (Sacri- 
ficer’s Verily, upon the root that juts 
out, the Raksases rush with animosity. If he 
(the Adhvaryu) should cut off (the roots of the 
herbs) with his hand, the children (of the Sacri- 
would have diseased nails. He cuts off 
(the roots) with the wooden sword. Verily the 
wooden sword is a thunderbolt. So it is with a 
thunderbolt that he drives away the Raksases. 
(If the vedi should be 
deeply excavated, it the 
Fathers i.e. the and it 
would not be fit for the sacrifice to the gods). 
He (the Adhvaryu 


By doing that) 


enemy. 


ficer) 


excessivel\ 1.e. 
would 


too 
belong to 
deceased ancestors 


excavates it to such an ex- 


tent that it is equal to Prajapati, the mouth of 
the vedi hid itself from 
They found it four angulas deep (in 


the sacrifice. Formerly 
the gods. 


the earth That is the reason why it should be 


Verily 


rooted 


the herbs 
four angulas 
He (the Adhvaryu) excavated 
as their firm foundation 


excavated four angulas deep. 
are firmly established (i.e. 
deep. as deep 
(i.e. their root) is. (By 
he gives a firm foundation to the Sacri- 
In the south he makes it (1.e. the vedi 

(Thus) it the form of a 
place fit for the sacrifice to the gods. 

(h) He (the Adhvaryu the vedi 
earth. earth is (i.e. 
(So 
the Adhvaryu 

with 


doing so 
hicer. 

higher. has assumed 
covers with 


loose loose 


represents) 
offspring and cattle. 
and with cattle that he 


him (i.e. the 


it is with offspring 
endows 
Sacrificer loose earth. 
(Then) he 


the ved). 


draws the second enclosing line (of 
Verily the earth is as large as the vedi 
is. Excluding his enemy from so much of it, he 
(the Sacrificer, by the interposition of the Adh- 
varyu) draws the second enclosing line (of the 
vedi) tor himselt 
fit). 

i) (The Adhvaryu draws the second enclos- 
ing line of the vedi with the wooden sword, in the 
south, in the west, and in the north; and doing 
so,) he says: “Thou art the Divine Order; thou 
art the seat of the Divine Order; thou art the 


(i.e. for his own exclusive bene- 
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glory of the Divine Order.”'7® (The meaning 
of) this is according to the formula.—By the 
fact that he (the Adhvaryu) makes the vedi, he 
makes something cruel as it 
wounds the earth as it 


were (since he 
were). Saving: ‘Thou 
art the holder, thou art the self-holder,”'7? he 
smoothes (the vedz), for i 
order to appease it). 


appeasement (i.e. in 
He savs: “And thou art 
broad, and thou art wealthy.’’!”§ 

thus) he makes it broad and wealthy. 


(By saving 

He says: 
“Before the sneaking away of the cruel one, O 
mighty one,—’’'?? (Thus he ritual 
purity (i.e. in order to make the vedi fit for the 
performance of the sacrifice). 


savs) for 


He says: ‘“Hav- 
ing taken up the earth, rich in quick streams (?), 
the earth which they raised to the moon by their 
svadha-oblations,—"'!*’ (Thus he says because, 
by saving thus,) beating off what is impure of it 
(i.e. of the earth), and making (the ved?) a place 
pure and fit for the sacrifice of the gods, he ob- 
tains for this one (i.e. for the vedi) that which is 


pure there in the moon. 


He says: ‘that one, 


the wise men worship, looking at it.””'*! (Thus 
he says) for the revealing (of the ved7). 

(j) (The Adhvaryu then orders the Agni- 
dhra.) He says: “Put the = sprinkling-waters 


down (on the ved?) ; put fuel and sacrificial grass 
beside them; wipe the dipping-spoon (sruvam) 
and the offering-spoons (srucah); gird the (Sacri- 
ficer’s) wife, and come hither with the clarified 
butter.’ (Thus he says) for the regular order 
of the actions to be performed by the Agnidhra). 

He (the Agnidhra} puts the sprinkling-waters 
down (on the vedz). 
the 


Raksases 


Verily the waters destroy 
Raksases. It 
(that he 
down on the ved?). 


is in order to destroy the 
puts the sprinkling-waters 
He puts them down on the 
track of the wooden sword, for the continuity 
of the sacrifice (i.e. in order to maintain the con- 
the Asita Daivala has 
‘As abundant, indeed, were the waters in 
the 
the sprin- 


tinuity ol sacrifice). 
said: 
vonder world, as the sprinkling-waters (of 
sacrifice) are.”” Therefore, they (i.e. 


kling-waters) should be put down (on the ved?) in 


TS. 1.1.9.u. 
rs. 1.1.9.v~. 
° TS. 1.1.9.w. 

TS. 1.1.9.x Che meaning of this stanza of the TS. is 
obscure The “cruel one” is probably Araru.—Since 
virapsin is masculine and cannot be taken as feminine, it 
cannot designate the ved?. According to Keith, it is the 


sphya, the wooden sword, that is addressed. 

[S. thidem,.—It is almost certain that we should read 
jirdddnum instead of jirdddnur. 

CS. thidem 
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great quantity.—Throwing away the wooden 
sword (on the utkara), he (the Adhvaryu, acting 
for the Sacrificer,) should think of that one whom 
he (the Sacrificer) may hate. 
him pain. 


(Thus) he gives 


5:2.10 


(a) vajro vai sphvah, vad anvaneam dharayet, 
vajre ‘dhvaryth ksanvita; purastat tiryancam 
dharayati; vajro vai sphydh, vajrenai ‘va vaj- 
nasva daksinaté raksamsy Apahanti, agnibhyam 
pracas ca praticas ca, sphyéndé ‘dicas ca ‘dhara- 
ca$ ca; sphyéna va esa vajrena ‘syai papmanam 
bhratrvvam apahatya, utkaré ‘dhi_ pravrScati 
[1], vatho ‘padhaya vrScanty evam. 

(6b) hastav avanenikte, 4tmanam eva pavay- 
ate; sphyam praksalayati medhyatvaya, atho 
papmana eva bhratrvyasya nyangam chinatti; 
idhma-barhir wtpasadayati yiktyai, yvajndsva 
mithunatvaya, atho purorticam evai ‘tam da- 
dhati, ittarasya karmano ‘nukhyatyai. 

(c) na purastat pratyag Upasadavet [2], vat 
purastat pratvyag upasadayet, anyatra "huti- 
pathad idhmam pratipadayet; praja vai barhih, 
Aparadhnuyad barhisa prajanam_ prajananam ; 
pascat prag upasadayati, ahutipathéne "dhmam 
pratipadayati, sampraty éva barhisa prajanam 
prajananam Upaiti; daksinam idhmam, tttaram 
barhih, 4tma va idhmah, praja barhih, praja hy 
Atmana Uttaratara tirthé; tato médham upaniya, 
yvathadevatam evai ‘nat pratisthapavati, prati- 
tisthati prajaya pastbhir yajamanah [3 | 


[In this chapter the author explains why the 
Adhvaryu, standing on the eastern part of the 
vedi, should hold the sword transver- 
sally, and then throw it on the utkara, wash his 
hands, and wash the wooden sword. He then 
explains why the Agnidhra should put down, on 
the vedi, the fuel in the south, and the sacrificial 
grass in the north. | 


wooden 


(a) Verily the wooden sword is a thunderbolt. 
If he should hold it right straight in front of him- 
self (i.e. directed with the ends towards east and 
west), the Adhvaryu would injure himself on 
that thunderbolt. (Standing) in the east (1.e. 
on the eastern part of the vedi), he should hold it 
(i.e. the wooden transversally (i.e. di- 
rected with the ends towards north and south). 
Verily the wooden sword is a thunderbolt. By 
means of a thunderbolt he beats off the Raksases 
on the southern side of the sacrifice. 
of the two sacred fires (i.e. 


sword) 


By means 
the Ahavaniya that 
stands in the east, and the Garhapatya that 
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stands in the west) he beats off those who are in 
the east and in the west; by means of the wooden 
sword he beats off those who are in the north and 
in the south.'**— (The Adhvaryu then throws the 
wooden sword on the utkara.) So, after having 
beaten off the wicked enemy of this one (i.e. of 
the vedi) by means of the wooden sword, (i.e.) 
by means of a thunderbolt, he (the Sacrificer, 
by the interposition of the Adhvaryu,) cuts him 
to pieces on the utkara, just as people cut (wood) 
to pieces after having placed 
support 

b) (Then) he 
hands. 


the wood on a 


(the Adhvaryu) washes his 
By doing thus) he purifies himself. He 
washes the wooden sword for purity (i.e. in order 
to make it fit for sacrificial rites). And (by doing 
the mark of the wicked 
enemy (i.e. the mark that the wicked enemy has 
left on it He (the Agnidhra, according to the 
order of the Adhvaryu,) puts down fuel and 
sacrificial grass (on the ved1, beside the sprinkling- 
waters). (He that) for their (mutual) 
and) for the pairing of the sacrifice (i.e. 
And 
the 
vedi) shining in front, for the revealing of the tol- 
lowing work (1.e. 


so) he also destroys 


does 
union, 
for their pairing with the sacrifice ee 

(by doing so) he also makes that one (i.e. 


in order to announce the follow- 
ing rites of the sacrifice 


c) He 


the Agnidhra) should not put down 
8 Praicah, udicah, 


plural masculine forms, although they 
designate the Raksases (neuter). 


“ 
pranci 


pratwan, 


adharacah are accusative 
certainly 


The neuter plural forms 


almost 


pratyafici, etc. are not to be found in the Rgveda, 


and are very rarely used in the Brahmanas. Savana, 


however, supposes that asurdn (accusative plural mascu- 
1}: ° 
line) is understood 
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(the fuel and the sacrificial grass) from east to- 


wards west (i.e. with the points directed west- 
If he should put them down from east 
towards west, he would lead the fuel elsewhere 
than by the way of the oblations (for the fuel is 
to be carried eastward to the Ahavaniva fire, 
for the oblations). 


ward). 


Verily the sacrificial grass is 
offspring. (If the sacrificial 
grass should be put down with the points di- 
rected westward,) he (the Sacrificer), [ 
the sacrificial grass (put down in the wrong way), 
would fail in the procreation of offspring. He 
(the Agnidhra) puts down (the fuel and the 
sacrificial grass) from west toward east 
Thus 
the fuel by the way of the oblations; 


(1.e. represents) 


because ot 


i.e. With 
the points directed eastward he leads 
and) be- 
cause of the sacrificial grass (rightly put down 
he (the Sacrificer) obtains the procreation of off- 
spring at the right time (or in the right way 
(He puts down) the fuel in the south, and the 
sacrificial grass in the north Verily 
the fuel is (i.e. represents) the Sacri- 
ficer himself), and the sacrificial grass is (i.e. 
represents) the offspring. 


uttaram 


oneself (i.e. 


Indeed, the offspring, 
pe ssterior (uttaratara 
the Sacrificer himself 


(being to oneself (i.e. to 
,is in the right place (if the 
sacrificial grass, which represents it, is put down 
in the north).!> Then, brought the 
sacrificial grass) to the sacrifice, he establishes 
that 


having 


i.e. he sets the sacrificial grass in place 
for one deity after the other. And 
quently) the Sacrificer is firmly established (.e. 
prospers) with offspring and cattle. 


conse- 


‘] think that this explanation is based on the double 


meaning of uttaratard “further north” and ‘“‘posterior.”’ 
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